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NOTES BY THE WAY. 











The Recent Importation of Dutch-Friesian 
or Holstein Cattle into Michigan—The 
Herefords of Mr. Edwin Phelps—Ma- 
comb County Devons and Herefords— 
Wonderful Growth of the Live Stock 
Interest in this State. 





Learning that the large importation of 
Dutch-Friesian or Holstein cattle, import- 
ed by Messrs Phelps & Seeley for them- 
selves and others, would be on exhibition 
on the Fair Grounds at Pontiac for a day 
or two before being divided up among the 
parties interested in the venture, we 
started out on Wednesday morning last, 
in company with Mr. Ira H. Butterfield, 
Jr., of Port Huron, to have a look over 
them. Upon arriving at the grounds we 
found quite a number of farmers and 
breeders present, with a fair sprinkling 
of citizens of Pontiac who had dropped in 
to see the show. It looked asif a fair were 
in progress. Among those present were 
Mr. I. H. Butterfield, Sen., of Lapeer, 
John Abbott of same place, G. M. Shat- 
tuck, Asa P. Seeley of Waterford, G. M. 
Shattuck of Pontiac, L. W. & J. M. Sim- 
mons of Northville, Noah Tyler, Secretary 
of the Oakland Co. Agricultural Society, 
Prof. F. A. Gulley of the Mississippi 
Agricultural College, and his father A. 
G. Gulley of Dearborn, Mr. Walker of 
Utica, Mr. Edwin Phelps of Pontiac, Mr. 
M. Seeley of North Farmington, and a 
number of others whose names we do not 
recall. 

The cattle were in the stalls, and com- 
prised 53 head of yearling heifers, two 
cows two and three years old in milk, a 
yearling bull, two bull calves and a heifer 
calf. The yearling heifers were examined 
with a good deal of interest by those 
present, and were strongly commended 
for their evenness, good size and thrifty 
appearance. They were selected by Mr. 
Mark Seeley, of the firm of Phelps & 
Seeley, and do great credit to his judg- 
ment. In fact Mr. Seeley, a young man 
of 23 years of age, managed the whole 
business of selecting, shipping, etc., with 
atact and judgment that would do no 
discredit to a veteran. He said he was 
lucky in getting over early in the season, 
only one other American buyer, Mr. 
Cornelius Baldwin, of Ohio, preceding 
him, and he was thus able to make his 
Selections from the best of the 
animals of the age desired. When he 
left Holland nearly a dozen buyers were 
there in quest of stock, and yearlings and 
two-year-olds of good quality were diffi. 
cult to purchase. The effect of the de- 
mand for the past three years has been to 
clear off the yearlings each season; and 
and now only old cows or calves are to be 
had in any numbers. This has caused a 
sharp advance in prices, and importers 
will have to pay higher next season than 
ever before. Mr. Seeley had a narrow 
scape from shipping his stock on the 
Steamer upon which Mr. Geo. E. Brown 
shipped his, and which has never been 
heard from. He had made up his mind 
todo so, but finally decided to ship by 
another as offering better accommoda- 
ions. Only one animal was injured in 
‘ny way, and that one was hipped so as 
to injure her appearance somewhat. 


The parties interested in the importation 
gathered in the Secretary’s office, and the 
animals were divided by lot in accordance 
With the number each was entitled to. 
Each animal had a numbered metal tag 
R its ear, running from one to fifty-three. 
Tickets were numbered to correspond, 
mixed together, and then a party selected 
to draw them out. The number taken by 
€ach were as follows: 


LH. Butterfield U 7 
John Abbott, lanes iene 7 re ance ae 3 
1. M. Shattuck, Pontiac........................ 6 
4 f and J. M. Simmons, Northville......... 4 
Phej DOMES, WRIBIPOND 0. ooo noes ses ve dnense 
bs & Seeley, North Farmington........... 31 
ee ae puessbsistuktescenvce 53 





The division gave general satisfaction, 
as indeed from the evenness of the lot it 
certainly should have done. The animals 
are all in calf by the bull Yksma No. 214 
of the Friesian Herd Book. He was im 
ported with the heifers, and although 
only ayearling is alarge, growthy animal, 
with a great deal of substance, and a 
hindquarter that would suit a Shorthorn 
fancier. 

Besides the stock above noted, Messrs. 
Phelps & Seeley brought over two heifers 
in milk, both two years old, two bull 
calves and a heifer calf. When these are 
added to their present herd it will give 
them a large and well selected lot, worthy 
of a visit from all interested in cattle. 

After the cattle had been all cleared 
out, we accepted an invitation from Mr. 
Phelps to ride out and see his Herefords, 
which he has been breeding for a number 
of years. It was night before we arrived, 
and the inspection had to be put off until 
next morning. 

Mr. Phelps’ herd of Herefords, young 
and old, comprises some 20 head of 
females. At its head is the bull Waxwork 
No. 6320 American Hereford Record, and 
6250 in English Herd Book. He is a half- 
brother of the famous bull imported by 
Mr. Geo. Morgan, for which he paid $3,- 
500. Heisa beautiful specimen of the 
breed, with splendid loin, rib and shoul- 
der, is very low on the leg, deep through 
the crops, and has well covered shoulder 
points. He is now four years old, and in 
very fine condition. 

The oldest cow in the herd is Cora, now 
fourteen years of age, who has a fine bull 
calf at her side by Waxwork. She has re- 
tained her form in a wonderful degree 
for a cow that has bred so many calves. 
A daughter and grand-daughter in the 
herd, both with calves, are very choice 
animals. A two-year-old heifer and a 
yearling were very smooth handsome 
animals, small boned, good handlers, and 
giving promise of making useful cows. 
There were feur yearling heifers, very 
even, with therich color, straight tips, neat 
heads and well covered shoulders for 
which this breed is noted. Two bull 
calves, also by Waxwork, are for sale,and 
are well calculated to strike the fancy of 
any one who likesthe white faces. They 
are nice ones, and will do good wherever 
placed. Mr- Phelps says the demand for 
Herefords is growing every year, the 
ranches of the Great West making a 
steady market for all the young bulls that 
can be got. So strong has been the de- 
mand that large numbers of good grades 
have been taken when no better could be 
secured. As agrazing animal the Here- 
ford will undoubtedly prove a success, and 
the more of them that can be placed 
among the large herds of Texas and Colo- 
rado the better for the feeder, the butcher 
and the consumer. Mr. Phelps will have 
a part of his herd at the State Fair, where 
their white faces will be an attractive fea- 
ture. 


After the Herefords had been looked 
over, Mr.-Phelps hitched up, and in com- 
pany with him and Mr. Seeley, we started 
for the town of Troy to see some of the 
Devons which Prof. Gulley has been 
‘*scooping up ” for the farmers of Missis- 
sippi. He has secured some of the best in 
the State, and as the Devons do well there, 
having been well tested in the past, they 
will probably form the nuclei for large 
herds which will prove of great advantage 
to the farmers of that State. When the 
party arrived at the farm of Mr. J. C. 
Burrows, the representative of the Farm 
ER was dropped out, and left to interview 
Mr. Burrows and his herd of Devons. 
Mr. Burrows has only a small herd, but is 
an old breeder of the dark reds. The 
bull at its head is Goldplate, by Rodney, a 
son of Barefoot 272. The dam of Gold- 
plate was Lucy 4th, also by Barefcot 272. 
He is a very smooth animal of good size 
for his age, and the in-breeding in his 
case has certainly not injured him either in 
appearance or constitution. A very choice 
cow in this herd is Belle Helena 11th, by 
Hudson 699, now four yearsold. She has 
the fine horn, smooth form and deep, rich 
color for which the breed is noted. She 
is wedge shaped, very deep in the hind 
quarter, fine in the head and neck, and 
ought to be a deep milker from her 
appearance. Perhaps the handsom- 
est animal in the lot, however, is a 
yearling heifer by Tecumseh 1167, nam- 
ed Orphan Lass. She is of large 
size for a Devon, and very evenly 
developed; her head is very fine, 
and well set on a fine neck, straight back, 
good loin and an exceptionally well de- 
veloped hindquarter for the breed. She 
is very trim built, but not at all leggy, 
and is regarded with much pride by her 
owner. Nemophilla 7th is also a fine ani- 
mal. She was calved in May, 1878, and 
bred by Buckingham & Howard of Zanes- 
ville, O. Her sire was Hudson 699, dam 
Nemophilla 3d 2141. by Jack 721. It is 
Mr. Burrows’ intention to have his herd 
well represented at the State Fair, and he 
will probably take a number of them to 
the great St. Louis Fairalso. The Devons 
are in high repute in the Southern States, 
where they do well under climatic condi- 
tions that would render the large beef 
breeds comparatively useless. 

After we had looked over this herd, 
Mr. Burrows drove us over to see Mr. 
Charles H. Gibbs’ herd of Guernseys, the 
only one in the State. He has three cows, 
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Percheron-Norman Stallion Victor, Imported and Owned by Powell Bros., Springboro, Crawford County, Pa. 





a yearling bull, and two heifer calves. 
The cows have much of the appearance of 
the Alderney and Jersey, but are larger 
and of more substance. In color they are 
yellowish red and white, and possess all 
the characteristics of adairy breed. After 
looking over the animals, we adjourned 
to Mr. Gibbs’ residence to see some of the 
butter that had been made from the cows. 
Mrs. Gibbs had just churned, and showed 
us a large butter-bowl full of granulated 
butter just from the churn. It was of a 
very deep yellow color, very firm and of 
splendid flavor. A few crocks of it were 
shown us, kept in a cellar without ice, 
that were fine enough to suit the most 
fastidious taste. Mrs. Gibbssaid the only 
trouble was she had not yet got cows 
enough to supply the demand for such 
butter. 

On the road to Utica we called upon 
Mr. Walker and Mr. Payne K. Leach, the 
well known breeder of Devons, but they 
were both away from home. The cattle 
sold by them to Prof. Gulley to go to 
Mississippi were hunted up, however, and 
inspected. They are in fine shape, and 
ought to give good satisfaction. Mr. 
Leach is one of the oldest breeders of 
Devons in the State, and his herd has al- 
ways enjoyed a high reputation. He has 
some cows and heifers that will probably 
be at the State Fair, and will be hard to 
beat. Mr. Walker is his son-in-law, liv- 
ing on an adjoining farm, and is a great 
admirer of this breed, which he regards 
as the best fitted for the light lands where 


he is located. Certainly, in spite of the 
drouth and bare pastures his stock was 
looking extremely well. 





INDIANA FARMS. 

Last week we took a run over to South 
Bend, Indiana, and while there visited 
some of the farms belonging to 
the manufacturers of that busy city. It 
seems that farming has taken a fast hold 
on all of them, and while they find relax- 
ation and rest in them fromtheir regular 
business they at the same time make them 
profitable. 

Mr. James Oliver, who has spent the 
last few years in building up the largest 
plow works in the world, has for several 
years had quite a nice little farm adjoin- 
ing the works, but as the works increas 
ed, the dimensions of the farm became 
smaller until finally the larger part of it 
was covered with the additions to the 
factory and some 60 cottages which he 
has built for his workmen. 

Last season a farm of 300 acres was pur- 
chased, and here Mr. Oliver finds his rec- 
reation. It adjoins his former farm, and 
is rather of a marshy nature. During 
the summer six miles of ditching has 
been done, and a large amount of sewer 
tile laid. In digging the ditches, numer- 
ous springs were struck and there is at all 
times not less than a foot of the nicest 
spring water in them. The farm is being 
fenced off in lots of equal size, and when 
completed the fences will be about six 
miles in length. The crops this season 
were very heavy with the exception of 
some portions of the corn. Mr. Oliver 
has very practical ideas in regard to farm- 
ing, and we expect to see here a model 
farm. 

While spending considerable time in 
his farming operations, Mr. Oliver has 
not neglected his manufacturing inter- 
ests, and the coming season will see a new 
plow put on the market which gives every 
promise of revolutionizing the plow busi- 
ness. It has been tested in every con- 
ceivable way, and Mr. Oliver remarked 
to us that he was satisfied with the result 
in every respect. It will be on exhibition 


SOME 








at the State Fair, and we hope our readers 
will not fail to see it. 

Mr. A. Coquillard is another of the 
manufacturing farmers. His farm con- 
sists of nearly 800 acres, is situated 
but a short distance outside of the city 
limits, and contains some of the best land 
in that section. Mr. Coquillard prides 
himself on the large cropsraised by him, 
and also on the fact that his farm re- 
turns him a good crop each year. Quite 
a large amount of stock is kept on this 
farm, and a good deal of attention is paid 
to dairying. We hope some day to see a 
fine herd of thoroughbréd cattle located 
on this farm. » * i 

Mr. Birdsell, the Clover Huller man- 
ufacturer, has also entered the lists as a 
farmer, and has gone into it quite exten- 
sively. His farm like the others is locat- 
ed quite close. to the city, and he finds 
the occupation of running it both pleas- 
ant and profitable. Ofcourse these men 
have all got plenty of wealth, but a good 
natured rivalry among them in stock and 


farming matters is sure to prove benefi- 
cial to the farmers in that vicinity, 


ee 
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THE HOG. 


Notes by our Paris Correspondent on 
Breeds and Climatic Influences—Pork as 
Food. 





The Pig is a truly singular quadruped 
by its shape and habits. It was in- 
troduced to the New World by the Span- 
iards, and is now at home in all climates. 
It is contented with anything, provided 
it be full; it is easily reared, and invalu- 
able in country towns far away from sup- 
plies of fresh meat. The ancients and 
the Easterns hated the pig, and it is still 
rare in Asia. Moses, it is surmised, de- 
nounced the pig, because the Jews being 
an agricultural, a pastoral people, might 
neglect other domestic animals for the 
convenient pig. Others allege the pig 
was proscribed, from abelief that its flesh 
engendered leprosy—a malady common 
to Egypt and Arabia, something akin to 
measles and trichine of to-day. Mon- 
tesquien thus defends such as a good 
local law. Saint Clement asserts, Moses 
prohibited the pig, because in rooting it 
destroyed grains and vegetables, conse- 
quences sharply felt in Palestine where 
the soil is but little arable, and only four 
or five inches deep. 

The flesh of the pig does not differ 
from that of other animals; only if eaten 
in excess it produces indigestion and may 
induce contagious disease. It is selected 
as the type of stupidity, which is not 
quite exact, in presence of the many 
‘Jearned pigs” on record. It will follow 
the person that feeds it; in Germany when 
the herd arrives in the village to collect 
the pigs of subscribers to feed in the 
forests on mast, he rings a bell, on hear- 
ing which the animals arrive in a scamper 
and fallin. The pig defends its young 
ferociously, and when farrowed they run 
up to embrace the mother, before select. 
ing a teat. When the Duke of Lancaster 
laid siege to Reunes, Captain Leport had 
only one sow left to feed the garrison, 
while the English army had quite a herd 
of hogs. At night the Captain let down 
the drawbridge, and had the sow driven 
towards where the English pigs were 
parked; they heard her squeak, followed 
the cry, and 2,000 crossed the draw- 
bridge, which was drawn up, and thus 
saved the garrison. 

The variety of pigs depends on climate 
and food. In warm climates they are 
generally black as wild boars; in cold 
climates, white. The long eared race is 
peculiar to Westphalia, a region celebrat- 
ed for its hams. Brown pigs are consid- 





ered as most hable to measles. In Italy | 24,183 acres of oats threshed has yielded 


the Parma pigs are in repute; they help to 
make the famous Boulogne sausages; they 
are black, short in legs and run so rap- 
idly up to fat as requiring to be raised up 
to be fed. The Normandy race is similar 
in these traits only it is white. In the 
latter country the boar can serve at eight 
months and is allowed to continue so till 
two years;-16 to 20 sows are allowed, 
which is excessive. At two years the boar 
becomes vicious and so farmers break his 
tusks in the lower jaw. The sow pre- 
ferred for breeding should have long sides 
and be of quiet habits. The pigs 
should be kept warm and clean; they 
will never fatten in dirt. In many 


styes a scratching post is erected and. 


plenty of fresh water supplied. A little 
leaven is frequently placed in the trough, 
as pigs like the acid, a fermented relish. 
Burned oats are given to make the sow 
take the boar, and November to May is 
the season preferred for such. To pre- 
vent the mother from eating her progeny, 
she is fed well a few days before farrow- 
ing, and her back sponged with aloes. 
The sow is allowed to breed at ten months 
till five years old. 
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MICHIGAN CROP KEPORTS. 








SECRETARY'S OFFICE,: 
LANSING, Mich., Sept. 7th, 1883. 


For this report returns have been re- 
ceived from 732 correspondents, repre- 
senting 600 townships. Four hundred 
and seventy-two of these returns are from 
358 townships in the southern four tiers 
of counties. 

In the southern four tiers of counties 
114,889 acres of wheat threshed has yield- 
ed 1,787,520 bushels, an average of 15 
and 12-hundredths bushels per acre. 
acreage reported threshed is 80 per cent of 
the total acreage as returned by supervis- 
ors. The yield per acre is four-hundredths 
of a bushel higher than the estimate made 
in July. In each county of the southern 
two tiers the yields per acre exceeds the 
July estimate, except in Van Buren, the 
extreme western county of the second tier, 
and the extreme eastern counties, Mon- 
roe and Wayne. In five counties of the 
third tier the yield per acre is less, and in 
two, Eaton and Oakland, greater than the 
estimate, and in every county of the 
fourth tier it is less than the July estimate. 
In this tier the decrease ranges from 11- 
hundredths of a bushel in Shiawassee to 
more than two and one-fifths bushels in 
Clinton and Lapeer, and three and one- 
sixth bushels in Ionia. 

In the counties north of the southern 
four tiers 14,860 acres of wheat threshed 
has yielded 166,066 bushels, an average 
of 11 and 11-hundredths bushels per acre. 
This is nearly two and three-fourths 
bushels per acre below the estimate made 
in July. 

The above figures indicate a total yield 
jn the State of about 23,600,000 bushels, 
or nearly 600,000 bushels less than the 
total product as estimated in July. 

To the question which variety of wheat 
has given the highest yield per acre, 101 
correspondents in the southern four tiers 
of counties answer Clawson, 96 Fultz, 55 
Egyptian, 23 Lancaster, and 39 answers 
are divided between 19 other varieties. 
Tothe question which variety has grown 
the second highest yield, 104 answer 
Clawson, 101 Fultz, 33 Egyptian, and 26 
Lancaster. To the question which variety 
is the third in order of yield, 87 answer 
Clawson, 47 Fultz, 29 Egyptian, and 26 
Lancaster. In the northern counties the 
order of yield is the same as in the south- 
ern part of the State. 

In the southern four tiers of counties 
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71,867 bushels, an average of 29 and 40 
hundredths bushels per acre; and in the 
northern counties 3,442 acres threshed has 
yielded 100,852 bushels,an average of 30.17 
bushels per acre. 

We make no estimate for corn. The 
excessive rains that continued until late 
in July, and the severe drouth since, have 
nearly ruined the crop. Corn on high, 
sandy soil will doubtless yield fairly well, 
but the crop asa whole is far below an 
average. In October, after some portion 
of the crop has been cribbed, it may be 
possible to make a reasonably accurate 
estimate of the yield. 

Clover sowed this year averages 103 
per cent, the comparison being with vital- 
ity and growth of average years. 

Winter apples promise in the north- 
western part of the State 49 per cent; in 
the northeastern 45 per cent;in the cen 
tral 26 per cent;in the southwestern 20 
per cent, and in the southeastern 20 per 
cent of an average crop. 

Late peaches promise in the northwest- 


ern part of the State 49 per cent; in the 
northeastern 41 per cent; in the central 34 
per cent; in the southwestern 438 per cent; 
and in the southeastern 19 per cent of an 
average crop. 
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A GREAT STOCK FARM. 








Near Springboro, Pa., isthe great stock 
faim of the Powell Bros., known tomany 
of our readers by reputation and to 
others from visits made to it. The farm 
was established many years ago by the 
late Hon. Howell Powell, father of the 
present proprietors, and a man of great 
enterprise and foresight. It comprises a 
thousand acres of choice land, in a high 
state of cultivation, and improved by a 
handsome residence and a large number of 
capacious barns, stables and outbuildings, 
representing about a quarter of a million 
of dollars of an investment. Of course the 
main business of the farm is stock-breed- 
ing, and when to this is added heavy im- 
portations of horses, cattle and sheep of 
the most popular breeds, it will be seen 
that the management cf such an institu- 
tion requires brains and experience as 
well as capital, if it is to be made a success. 

The draft horses imported by this 
firm are Clydesdales, of which they bring 
into the country a large number every 
year, and the Norman-Percheron. They 
also import coach horses and Shetland 
ponies, Holstein and Devon cattle, and 
Highland Black Faced sheep, a hardy 
mutton breed that does well in rugged or 
mountainous districts, and furnish a very 
fine quality of mutton. As importers of 
draft horses the Powell Bros. are known all 
over the Union, and our own State can 
show some fine animals that were brought 
into the country, by them. One of the 
firm spends several months each year in 
the principal stock raising sections of 
Great Britain and the continent, and’ the 
selections are made by him personally, 
tegether with his agents and representa- 
tives. Scarcely a week passes at the 
proper seasons without a consignment 
of the finest stock for this farm is received 
from across the ocean. The ‘‘ Clydesdale’ 
Stud book of Great Britain shows more 
animals registered by Powell Bros. than 
any other five firms in the world com- 
bined. This book is published under the 
direction of the ‘‘Clydesdale Horse 
Society” of Great Britain and Ireland, of 
which the Prince of Wales is the head, 
and hence is absolutely authentic, and 
indeed the ultimate authority on this sub- 
ject. The sales at the farm often aggre- 
gate several thousand dollars a day, their 
purchasers representing nearly every 


sometimes being a score or more of them 
there a' once. 


While draft horses are the special feat- 


ure on this farm, the American trotting 
horse also receives a good share of at- 
tention, and they havea number of choice 


brood mares especially for the purpose of 


breeding trotters. One of their roadster 


stallions, ‘‘ Satellite,” is a noted sire of 
roadsters, and combines the best strains 
of trotting blood. The farm is well 
worthy of a visit from any one interested 
in stock. The firm enjoy a high reputa- 
tion for integrity and fair dealing, and 
have done much to advance the gen- 
eral stock interests of the country. 


+e 


THE STATE FAIR. 








Everything is in good shape for the 
largest and finest exhibition at the coming 
State Fair ever made in Michigan. The 
stock entries are enormous, and embrace 
every breed and variety known to the 
State. The business men of Detroit are 
preparing handsome exhibits in their sev- 
eral departments. With good weather, 
the State Fair of 1883 will be long remem- 
bered as one of the ereat events in the 
history of the State Agricultural Society. 
Come and see it, and bring your family 
with you. Room for all, and to spare. 
———s2re—_—_—_—_ 


Stock Notes. 





Mr. E. N. BissELL, of East Shoreham, 
Vt., writes us that he will be at the State 
Fair next week with a few choice Merino 
rams,sired by Banker and RipVan Winkle.. 





Axout twelve hundred bucks imported 
to this market have changed hands in the 
past three weeks at prices ranging from 
$15 up to $250. The buck men expect a 
lively business the coming week, when 
quite a number of sheep men willbe in 
the city.— Texas Wool. Grower. 





T. L. Mruer, of Beecher, Il., hasship- 
ped from England 75 head of Herefords 
for himself and 30 for other parties. Mr. 
Miller has been the recipient of various 
honors at the hands of the Hereford 
breeders of England, who regard him as 
the great champion of the breed in the 
United States. 


Mr. A. A. Woon, of Saline, Washtenaw 
Co., has started for Vermont, and will 
bring back a car of young rams and ewes 
with him on his return. ‘‘Arty” knows 
a good sheep when he sees it, and even a 
Vermonter will have to get up early to 
sell him anything he does not want. He 
reports the sheep business as very good. 





At the recent sale of 74 imported 
Friesian heifers by the Unadilla VaHey 
Stock Breeders’ Association, at Whites- 
town, N. Y., the average was about $253. 
The highest price wa3 $410, and the 
lowest $205. A majority were bought 
by New York parties; eight went to Iowa, 
and the remainder to Massachusetts, 
South Carolina and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. J. Parxnurst, of Augusta, this 
State, has purchased of W. A. Sanborn, 
Sterling, Ill., a yearling trottiog bred 
black colt, sired by Egbert, out of a dam 
by Blackwood; second dam by Bob Did- 
lake; third by Grey Eagle. Also from 
game party, weanling bay colt by Capoul, 
dam by Administrator; second dam by 
Belmont; third dam by Red Jacket; fourth 
dam by Grey Eagle. 

Tue latest reports we have had from 
the cattle which had been attacked with 
Texas fever on the farm of Mr. J. H. 
Thompson, of Grand Blane, are to the ef- 
fect that ten head have died. Two that 
had been attacked are recovering, and 
the others show no symptoms of the 
disease. The frosts.of the past three 
nights have put an end to all chances of 
further losses this season. In this con- 
nection we must strongly deprecate the 
highly sensational stories put afloat by 
two of the daily papers in this city. 
Health officer Wight also assumed the 
role of a sensationalist and scared a few 
weak-minded people who accepted his 
statements as gospel. 





J. C. Lomparp, of Addison, has pur- 
chased of C. M. Fellows, of Manchester, 
this State, the stock ram ‘‘ General Dix.” 
He has proven himself a superior stock 
sheep as well as a good show animal. It 
will be remembered that he won the 
sweepstakes premium as best ram with 
five of his get at the last State Fair, also 
first in his class as a three-year-old the 
year before. He has won first and sweep- 
stakes at the Hillsdale County and. East- 
ern Michigan fairs whenever shown. He 
is now five years old, but strong and 
vigorous. Mr. Fellows reserved the use 
of him for twenty ewes, and will use a 
son of the General on the balance oi his 
flock. Mr. Lombard and his neighbors 
may congratulate themselves on their 
good luck in securing so valuable a sheep 
for their flocks. 

———_~see ——__ —_ 


C. W. Garfield, together with a party from 
Grand Rapids, visited J. D. Husted’s peach 
orchard near Lowell recently, and Mr. Gar- 
field writes to the Grand Rapids Democrat that 
Mr. H.’s orchard is evidence that the ‘* peach 
belt? extends into Ionia County; and hints 
that any peach — on the Lake: Shore 
would be glad if he could make as good a 





State and Territory in the Union, there 


showing this year as does this interior orch- 
ard. 
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Breeding Cavalry Horses. 

In the last issue of the Live Stock Jour 
nal “Observer” gives his idea on how cav- 
alry horses should be bred. From his 

communication we take the following ex- 
tract: 

“Cavalry horses should be bred like the 
English hunter, about three-quarters 
thoroughbred, to give light action and 
strength to carrry weight. If their pedi- 
grees and the names of their breeders 
were registered in the town records where 
they were foaled, it would be a great pro- 

. tection against low-bred dunghills with 
bogus pedigrees being palmed off on the 
government as high bred cavalry charg- 
ers. Their pedigrees could be ascertain- 
ed, and their breeding could be relied 
upon. . 

“This blooded stock would be as much 
superior for other pursuits as it would be 
for cavalry. It is merely improving the 
breed, by giving it more force of action 
and more force of character. 

“The most effectual mode of encourag- 
ing the production of cavalry horses 
would be for government to offer liberal 
prices for stout-bred gallopers, able to 
carry weight, and stay over a long dis- 
tance.of ground. It would be well to fix 
the standard of height, varying an inch 
more or less. Not that height alone es- 
tablishes the power of a horse, but there 
ought to bea standard, with correspond- 
ing proportions in size and weight. Un- 
less he is gifted with weight and sub- 
stance, great stamina will not be secured. 
Ne fourteen-hand horse, however well- 
bred, can stay under the same weight 
a fifteen and-a half-hand horse of equal 
breeding. Size, other things being equal, 
is the measure of power. Modern im- 
provements have been devoted to increas - 
ing size and substance from the diminu- 
tive Arabian to the stately English cours- 
er; they must supersede the diminutive 
pony for war purposes.” 





Turf and Track. 





TE owner of thetrotter Tony Newell (2 :201¢) 
is reported to have sold him to C. M. Reed, of 
Erie, Pa., for $18,000, having paid only $2,009 
for him a few months ago. 





A rour days’ trotting meeting, for stallions 
only, will take place September 25 to 28, at Bos- 
ton, under the management of W. P. Balch. 
The classes range from 2:20 to 3:00. 





Art the meeting at Corydon, England, on 
Thursday last,the Welter handicap was won by 
J. R. Keene’s American horse Bolero, with 
Protector, the favorite, second. Bolero was 
hardly noticed in the betting. 





Lronatvs, the great son of Longfellow, who 
ran away from everything this spring, but had 
to be retired on account of an accident, has 
improved so much that it is thought that he 
ean again appear on the turf in 1884. 





Dictator, the noted sire of trotters, has 
been sold togo to Kentucky. The price paid 


was $25,000, which is a good sum when it is re- 


membered he is now 20 years old. He is the 
sire of Jay-Eye-See, Phallas and Director, the 
first with a record of 2:14, Phallas with one of 
2:15, and Director 2:17. Dictator is a brother 
of the great Dexter. 





Amoné the acceptances for the Czarewitch 
Stakes, to be run for over the Newmarket 
course, October 9th, are the following Ameri- 
can horses: F. Gebhardt’s Ecole, Walton’s 
(the Plunger) Girofle, J. R. Keene’s Blue 
Grass. In the Cambridgeshire stakes, to be 
run for October 23, Blue Grass, Ecole, Gerofle, 
and Foxhall are entered. 

, neti eel 

Av the Charter Oak Park, Hartford, Conn. 
last Wednesday, the 2:19 class, with a purse of 
$10,500, drew an immense crowd, and pool-sell- 
ing was very brisk. Wilson ruled asa favor- 
ite in the pools at $100; Phallas $40, and the 
field brought $45. Helena and Josephus were 
drawn. Eight horses started. When Wilson 
won the first heat it looked as if he was sure 
for the race, but he broke badly in the second 
heat and it fell to Fanny Witherspoon. 
Director, taking things coolly the, first 
two heats, captured the race in the succeeding 
three straight heats. The association gave $500 
as fifth money, it being understood that the 
entire receipts from the entries should be given 
in premiums. The horses that started were 
Director, Fanny Witherspoon, Wilson,Clemmie 
G., Phallas, J. B. Thomas, Adele Gould and 
Overman, and they were placed in the order 
named. Time, 2:1714, 2:17, 2:20, 2:18, 2:19. 
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On Thursday last an immense crowd, said to 
number 12,000, assembled at Chester Oak Park, 
Hartford,Conn., to see the races against time of 
Wm. Rockefeller’s double team, Cleora and In. 
dependence, and Frank Work’s team, Edward 
and Dick Swiveller. The former was to beat 
the record of 2:1614, made at the same place 
on August 25. Work’s pair expected to beat 
their 2.1614 record. Rockefeller’s span was 
driven by John Splan. Work’s was driven by 
John Murphy. Edward and Swiveller made a 
mile in 2:18. Rockefeller’s horses went the 
first quarter in 34, the second in 831g (two 
seconds faster than when their 2:16144 reeord 
was made), and the third quarter in 36; but on 
the home streteh Independence lost a toe- 
weight, throwing him into the air and losing 
fully two seconds before he could get down to 
work again. Time for the mile, 2:18. The 
_ Same day Jay Eye-See was driven to beat a 
record of 2:14 fora special purse. One trial 
was made, covering a mile in2:14ly. 





Horse Notes. 





Horses are making good prices in Great 
Britain. Ata recent horse fair held at Horn- 
castle, England, buyers were present from all 
over the world, and sharp bidding was the rule 
on all lots offered. Hunters sold from $250 to 
$600 each, earriage horses from $400 to $1,500 
per pair, and cart horses from $300 to $400. 





Tue London Lancet is opposed to the prac- 
tice of putting blinkers on horses. It says: 
“* Tt seems to us that they are useless, ugly and 
to some extent injurious to the eyesight. The 
most beautiful feature of the horse is the eye. 
If it were not hid from our gaze it would serve 
to denote sickness, pain or pleasure. Many a 
time would the driver spare the whip on seeing 
the animal’s imploring eye.” 





GLANDERS has broken out in England 
among the cavalry and battery horses. A 
large number have had to be killed. 








Catarrh of the Badder. 


Stinging irritation, inflammation, all Kidney 
Complaints, cured by “ Buchu-paiba.” $1. 


Farm Matters. 


OUR FRENCH LETTER. 











Wool-Growing in Hungary.—Washing and 
Shearing the Sheep.—Presentation to M. 
Goffard, the Apostle of Ensilage.— 
Phosphate of Lime for Colts.—Expert 
ments with Food for Stock.—The Har- 
vest.—Increasing the Yield of Wheat. 





Paris, August 20th, 1883. 


Hungary is the most important wool 
growing country in Europe, and it has 
many points in sheep farming meriting 
to be studied. In the matter of shearing, 
the wool is washed before being clipped. 
In the case of lambs, the opposite is the 
plan. Buyers of wool are less liable to 
deception when thus purchasing the 
washed ‘clip, and there is less waste. 
Economy is also effected in the transport. 
Packing wool in its grease is considered 
to entail loss in weight and quality. 

The water preferred for washing ought 
to be exempt from iron, which blues the 
wool; neither ought it be calcareous, as 
that would produce an insoluble sort of 
lime when mixed with the soapwort plant, 
(Saponaria officinalis), having the in- 
convenience to remain incrusted on the 
wool and difficult to be removed. 
Rain water suits best, or that which can 
be softened by neutralizing agents. The 
water ought to have a temperature suf- 
ficient to act on the greasy’ matters, but 
not too low to render the workmen un- 
comfortable, who have to remain hours 
up to their waists in the vats. In Hunga- 
ry the washing is effected partly in cold 
and partly injwarm water, thus: Two can- 
als or runs, 70 feet long, and 6} feet wide 
and deep, having their interveniag space 
fitted up with six vats or reservoirs, each 
capable of accommodating four sheep. 
A steam engine supplies the warm water. 

The sheep are run into canal No. 1, to 
be steeped; washed, in the vats contain- 


preparation, andrinsedin canal No. 2. 
After being well dipped, the sheep are al- 
lowed to remain, if in’ evening, over 
night, or if in day time, three hours un- 
der a shed; a second dip ensued, next 
half an hour’s rest, and then the animals 
pass to the vat. In the latter are two 
men, who commence by washing respec- 
tively the head, neck, back, Sides, belly, 
and last, the legs. The sheep pass into 
the secoad canal and-are played upon by 
jets of water. 

The sheep are allowed three days to 
dry, being kept in a sheltered situation 
to avoid dust; the drying ought not to be 
too rapid, in other words, forced, as that 
makes the end of the staple brittle and 
hard. The soapwort plant is common tod 
Hungary; 336 lbs. of.the soapwort pre- 
viously cut into morsels, and boiled in 
700 gallonsjof water, is sufficeient to wash 
1,400 animals; the same water washes 75 
sheep, and is changed every hour and-a- 
half. Soapwort isa very general plant 
in the light hands of Hungary, especially 
in humid districts. About 80 persons 
will wash 1,490 sheep in twelve hours, 
at a cost of 830 francs per day, or about 
5 sous per head. 

Women execute the clip, and are paid 
2% sous per sheep, double this rate for 
rams; 18 to 20 animals can be shorn in 
aday of twelve hours, and any animal 
injured, or badly clipped, is not paid for. 
Women again separate the yellow from 
the white wool; next it is classed in cate- 
gories, ewe, ram, wether, &c., and pack- 
ed in bales of 112 to 140 lbs., fetching 
about 53 to 6 francs per lb. Buyers 
admit about 11 to 15 per cent of yellow, in 
the white clip. The breed of sheep pre- 
ferred is the negretti, a variety of Merino; 
it is not precocious, a mixture of South- 
down blood would be advantageous. 


The National Society of Agriculture has 
presented Mr. Goffard with an objet dart 
for the great service he has conferred on 
agriculture generally, by his plan of en- 
stlage. He has just brought out a new 
edition of his manual, which contains 
some new facts, and points out errors to 
be avoided. The final results of his rich 
experience is this for maize; give the 
silos, or trenches, an elliptical shape; 
build in masonry, perfectly air and water 
tight, free from angles and profoundly 
embedded in the soil; cut the maize be 
fore emptying into the silo, press it ener- 
getically and continuously during the 
whole period of preservation. It will 
keep thus perfeetly for seven months, 
turning out an agreeable, yellow, and 
palatable mass, having no musty, 
greenish borders, such as results when 
in imperfectly constructed trenches. 

The addition of either pure phosphate 
of lime, or that salt in the form of calcin- 
ed bones, has proved very beneficial in 
the rearing of colts, developing most 
happily the points of the animal. The 
phosphate, half an ounce, is given in the 
form of a mash; thus over a quart of oats 
is poured boiling water, then one pint of 
bran to the latter; allow the mass to 
swell, and when cool, add the phosphate. 
Chopped hay or straw can replace the 
bran. 

Mr. Kuhn, of the experimental farm of 
Mockern, Germany, has since 1877 been 
occupied in a series of experiments on 
the comparative digestibility of rations, 
in a natural or a prepared state. The 
moistening of meadow hay with water, or 
with bran water, effects no advantage in 
point of digestion. He has found that 
pouring boiling water on bran, and al- 
lowing it to steep thus during 24 hours, 
positively retards digestion of the con- 
stituent elements of the bran. It is a 
matter of indifference whether the bran 
be given in the form of a drink or alone, 
or mixed with chopped hay. It would 
result then, that neither the steaming of 
food, nor its preliminary fermentation 
contributes to the digestibility of the ra- 
tions. Opinions will differ over these 
conclusions. All are agreed on this 
point, that when food is taken into the 
system at a higher temperature than that 
of the body, digestion is interfered with. 

The outlook for farmers is not promis- 
ing save for potatoes. The harvest, in 
course of completion, will be less than 
last year by a fifth to a third; beets are 
running into leaf, the vine will be more 
abundant than in 1882, though the oidium 





ing the heated.water-qud the soapwort | 








has appeared in Burgundy. As for the 
phylloxera, nothing stops its march; the 
planting of American vine stocks is rap- 
idly extending. 

M. Pinta and his school claim to aug- 
ment the yield of their wheat 50 percent, 
by sowing it wide apart, and scything off 
the tops of the stems in Spring, that 
which compels the plant to stool; he dis- 
plays tufts of wheat having from 35 to 40 
stems. 
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The New System of Butter-Making. 


A new system of butter-making, by 
what is known as the centrifugal process, 
is coming into use and has been adopted 
in some dairies. It works under a well- 
known law of physics, the fresh milk be- 
ing revolved and the cream rising through 
‘centrifugal motion,” by which when a 
liquid is revolved the heavier particles 
will be thrown farthest from the centre 
of motion. It is a foreign discovery and 
there are already two rival ‘‘separators,” 
the Danish-Weston, and the De Laval, 
in market. Of this new process and the 
product the National Live Stes Journal 
says: 

“The centrifugal cream , arator 
appears to be coming into use with but 
moderate progress. Its heavy cost for 
small dairies, and its slow work for larger 
ones and creameries, are in the way of 
its general adoption. It is, however, a 
very interesting machine, and fully dem 
onstrates that the instantaneous separa- 
tion of cream is an established fact. 
Notwithstanding its tardy introduction, 
its work is generally approved. We hear 
but little complaint of its not being satis- 
factory. . The most we hear said about 
its work is the expression of an opinion 
by some that the butter made from the 
cream separated by it is inclined to ap- 
pear greasy. The few samples of butter 
we have seen made from such cream im- 
mediately after its separation had not 
so good a grain as butter usually has 
from well-ripened cream. It had rather 
asalvy texture, similar to butter made 


from cream quickly raised.and churned at’ 


once, while very sweet. ' Whether this 
was the uniform result or an incident due 


to some special cause, our. observations | i, ; Arh 
| Sun perpetrates the: following. He in- 


have been too limited to decide. © In fla+ 
vor the butter was clean and full, like 
that made from well-matured cream, and 
was entirely devoid of the ‘“‘cowey” taste 
to which butter from very sweet and new 
cream is liable. It was apparent 
that the thorough airing whch was given 
to the eream by the rapid motion of the 
machine had a very purifying effect, if 
it did not also heighten the flavor of the 
butter. With the machine making 2,000 
revolutions a minute, the cream got as 
much airing in one minute as it would 
get inaday in a still atmosphere. A 
more effectual mode of purification from 
gas and odors could not well be devised, 
and the result has been inall the exam- 
inations we have made, that the cream 
thus separated has had a remarkably 
high and delicious flavor. 


Itis a purifier of skim-milk as well as 
cream. The skim-milk froma good cen- 
trifuge is very thin and blue, but is re- 
markable for its clean, pure, and fresh 
taste. It getsa more thorough purifica- 
tion in passing through the machine than 
the cream does, and is in a most perfect 
condition for use. One of the most strik 
ing results the operation of the centri- 
fuge has developed is the surprising 
amount of matter it separates from milk 
in ordinary condition. With the vessel 
which holds the milk, some two feet in 
diameter, revolving from 1,200 to 2,000 
times a minute, the cream being the 
lightest of the milk readily moves to the 
eenter, while whatever is heavier than 
milk moves as readily away from the cen- 
ter to the side of the vessel, to which it 
is so strongly pressed as to adhere. Af- 
ter running fifteen or twenty hundred 
pounds of milk through the machine, the 
inside of the vessel is found to be cover 
ed with a coat of slimy matter, from 1-16 
to 1-8 of an inch in thickness, with a 
dirty color and an offensive odor and 
flavor. Upon standing awhile exposed 
to air and light, it turns to a dark green. 
ish-black color, and smells like decaying 
animal fiesh. Upon examination with a 
good microscope, it is seen to be compos- 
ed of specks of dirt, hairs, fragmentary 
bits of tissue with fat globules adhering 
to them, small clots of curdled milk, and 
minute flakes of flesh-forming matter, 
similar to curd, white when first separat- 
ed, but quickly turning black, and begin- 
ing to putrefy—this from milk from one 
of the most cleanly and well-ordered 
dairies of New England. From milk 


‘carelessly handled the deposit must be 


considerably greater. The writer has 
made similar clarifications of milk, pass- 
ing it through charcoal, when deposits 


| corresponding to those on the inside of 


the centrifuge were hela by the coal and 
underwent the same changes. An analy- 
sis of the matter caught by the centrifu- 
gal machine proved 25 per cent. of it to 
be composed of curd or matter similar in 
composition to flesh. Hence the extreme- 
ly offensive smell when it decayed. 





Agricultural Items. 





BELGIUM, with an area of seven and a quar- 
ter millions of acres of land, raises annually 
over five millions of ducks, which are sold at $1 
per pair. 





It is said that the only danger which threat- 
ens the sorghum industry just now, lies in the 
fact that it, like corn, is three weeks late, and 
hence in danger from frost. 





GRAIN that is threshed very early needs to 
be looked after frequently, lest it heat in the 
granary. If there is any doubt aboutits being 
dry enough, it is better to wait until cold 
weather, when no injury from heating is prob- 
able. 





A THOUGHTFUL NewYork farmer, having 
held the question of the value of phosphates 
under advisement, says he believes any brand 
of phosphate is beneficial on any soil except 
that containing available lime, which as scien_ 
tists would say, imparts another proportion of 
lime to it, rendering it insaluable. 





LuceRNE has been known and cultivated for 
over two thousand years. The young plants 
grow rather slowly and look slender for some 
time, but after the roots get down the plant 
becomes larger, and looks as though it had 
come to stay. It should be mowed as soon as 
the flowers begin to appear, or sooner, as much 





of the nourishment soon passes out into woody 
fibre. 


TuHE Indiana Farmer tells the story of a 
well-to-do farmer who won a few dollars on a 
race at an “agricultural hoss trot”? and took 
up the idea that he was a ‘judge of horse 
flesh.” He bought ‘‘slim-legged colts and 
promising trotters,’ constructed a half-mile 
track on his farm, spent time and money in 
training his colts; found out that he did not 
know as much as he thought he did, mortgag- 
ed his farm and lost it. It is quite as fatal to 
win as to lose in gambling operations. Success 
induces repetition, and the losses inevitably 
come. 





Ir is a well known fact that the meat of hogs 
six or eight months of age is far more tender, 
juicy and valuable than is the meat of hogs 
that are from twelve to eighteen months old. 
The English cured bacon has always had the 
reputation of being a very superior article of 
its kind, and one of the reasons for this is 
probably owing to the fact that it is all made 
of young hogs; and among the packing houses 
in our country that are engaged in supplying 
the English market with American cured bacon 
there isa constant, strong demand being kepj 
up all the time for light, middling fat bacon 
hogs, that is, young hogs six to eight month§ 
old, weighing one hundred and seventy to two 
hundred peunds. 





D. D. T. Moore says that clover has never 
sold at a price near its worth for feeding on 
the farm, and though it probably draws from 
the subsoil much of the mineral matter it con 
tains, yet it is necessary that it be returned, 
or diminished fertility and the failure of other 
crops will surely be the result. Fortunately, 
on all, except light sands, clover seed liberally 
sown will make a good catch, even where the 
soil is too poor for good hoed crops, and on the 
sandy soils the use of potash, which is a com- 


paratively cheap fertilizer, will generally se- 
cure the success of the clover seeding. 





“Rough on Rats.” 
Clears out rats, mice, roaches, flies, ants, bed 
bugs, skunks, chipmunks, gophers. 15 cents. 
Druggists. 


The joultrp Dard. 














~ Eggs Without Hens. 
The champion romancer of the WV. ¥. 


terviewed the proprietor of a new’ fan- 
gled ‘hen ranche” in Newark, N. J., and 
persuaded him to “give himself away” 
somewhat: 

“We are making artificial eggs by a 
process of my own on which I have but 


recently received my patents. Look in 
the other room. All the eggs you see 
there are made in this place. Mere is 


one. Let me break itopen”. He broke 
it open and showed me what appeared to 
be the inside of arealegg. ‘‘Oh, it’s a 
fact.” 

“Do you mean to say that. you made 
that egg without the assistance of a hen?” 
I asked. 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘‘and if you wish I 
will show you something of our process. 
Come.” 

He led me through a room in which 
there were stored boxes upon boxes of 
eggs, and into another large, cool room 
inthe rear. Everything was clean and 
neat. Several strange-looking wooden 
machines, totally unlike anything I had 
ever seen, stood in different parts of the 
room. Sik or seven men were oper- 
ating the machinery, which moved noise- 
lessly and with great rapidity. I follow- 
ed my conductor to one end of the apart- 
ment, where there were three large tanks 
or vats. One was filled with a yellow 
compound, the second witha starchy 
mixture, and the other was covered. 
Pointing to these the proprietor said: 
“These contain the yolk mixture and the 
white of egg. We empty the vats every 
day, so you can judge of the extent of 
the business already. Let me show you 
ene of the machines. You see they are 
divided into different boxes or receptacles. 


The first and second are the yolk and |- 


white. The next is what we term the 
“skin” machine, and the last one is the 
sheller, with drying trays. This process 
is the result of many years’ experiments 
andexpense. I first conceived the idea 
after making a chemical analysis of an 
egg. Afteralong time I succeeded in 
making a very good imitation of an egg. 
Ithen turned my attention to making 
the machinery, and the result you see for 
yourself. Of course it would not be poli- 
cy for me to explain all the mechanism, 
but Tl give you an idea of the process. 
Into the first machine is put the yolk mix- 
ture—” 

‘What is that?” I asked. 

‘Well, it’s a mixture of Indian meal, 
corn starch and several other ingredients. 
It is poured into the opening in a thick, 
mushy state, and is formed by the ma- 
chine inte a ball and frozen. It this con- 
dition it passes into another box, where 
it is surrounded by the white, which is 
chemically the same as the real egg. 
This is also frozen, andby a peculiar ro- 
tary motion of the machine an oval shape 
is imparted to it, and it passes into the 
next receptacle, where it receives the thin 
filmy skin. After this it has only to go 
into the sheller, where it gets its last coat 
in the shape of plaster of Paris shell, a 
trifle thicker than the genuine article. 
Then it goes out on the drying trays, 
where the shell dries at once and the in- 
side dries out gradually. It becomes, to 
all appearances, a real egg. 

‘How many eggs can you turn out in 
a day?” 

‘Well, as we are running now, we turn 
out a thousand or so every hour.” 

“Many orders?” 

“Why, bless your soul, yes. We can- 
not fill one-half of our orders. All we 
can make now are taken by two New 
York wholesale grocers alone. We 
charge $13 per thousand for them, and 
they retail at all prices, from twelve to 
thirty cents per dozen. We sell only to 
the whelesale houses. I suppose plenty 
of these are eaten in Newark as well as 
in other places. Col. Zulick, Billy 
Wright, Honest Andrew Albright, Joe 
Haines, Judge Johnson, Judge Henry 
and all Newark’s candidates for Governor 
are living on them. They are perfectly 
harmless, and as substantial and whole- 
some as arealegg. The reason we made 
the machinery of wood is because we 
found that the presence of metal of any 
kind spoiled the flavor and prevented the 
cooking of the eggs.” 











Gapes in Chickens. 


A correspondent of the Countrg Gentle- 
man killed and opened the throat of a 
chicken suffering from gapes and says: 

“T laid open the trachea from the 
larnyx to its division into the bronchi, 
and disclosed what I shall term ‘‘worms,” 
which seemed to be not only organized 
matter, but endowed with independent 
vitality. They were in all stages of de-g 
velopment, from a few lines to more than 
an inch in length, and so numerous that 
toward the bifurcation of the tube the 
lumen was almost entirely occupied, from 
which were extracted from ten to fifteen 
of the greater length named. Upon far- 
ther examination of the trachea and bron- 
chial tubes, I found the former in part 
eaten way, cartilaginous rings and all.” 

Another correspondent furnishes the 
following description of the parasite: 

“The parasite, which fastens itself upon 
the windpipe of the chick by means of 
its sucker mouth, through which it drains 
its subsistence, leech-like, is the produc- 
tion of a winged insect which deposits 
its minute eggs in the excrement of the 
fowls. This egg is spinous or covered 
with projections and of very light weight, 
and upon the least agitation is sent 
through the air and inhaled by the fowls, 
old as well as young. Many eggs seem 
to be united or bunched together, at 
times. These projections or irregulari- 
ties lodge upon’ the mucus covering of the 
windpipe and remain there until hatched 
into life by the warm, moist surface. 
Upon experiment, hens with theif broods 
have been kept in coops (as is a general 
custom), with the excrement not moved 
during their confinement; the first brood 
seldom have the ‘gapes’—there is not suf- 
ficient filth yet to. produce them; the sec- 
ond brood placed there without cleaning 
becomes infected; the third becomes in- 
fected before they commence developing 
feathers, and die of ‘drooping gapes.’ 

“The old fowls have more power to re- 
sist the mite, and consequently are not 
influenced by them. On examination of 
the windpipe and lungs through a strong 
glass, they are seen in different stages of 
growth, from the egg to the mature ani. 
mal, with -thread-like lines running 


through them as though possessed of cir- 


culatory and digestive organs. The in- 
8 ct depositing this egg in a ‘small, slen- 
der fly, somewhat resembling the house- 
fly, but with more slender body and 
narrow wings.” 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JHRSHYS! 


RIVERSIDE PARK FARM, 








situated near Kawkawlin, a village on the Macki- 
naw Division of the M.C. R. R., four miles north 
of Bay City, Mich. | 


This choice herd 
numbering near- 
ly forty, is head- 
ed by the young 
bull Farmer’s 
Son 6267. First 
Prize at Michi- 
gan State Fair in 
1882, in -yearling 
class. His sire, 
the justly cele- 
brated Farmer's 
Glory, bas won 
more prizes than 
any bull ever im- 
ported into this 
country. 

Some choice ani- 
; mals for sale. 
Visitors welcome. Address 

ISAAC MARSTON, Detroit, or 


J.F. MULDRAGH, Manager, 
Kawkawlin, Mich. 


Best Native 
White Grape 
Ever Produced, 


HEALTHY, HARDY, VIGOROUS, PRODUC- 
TIVE, EARLY. Hangs onthe vine for months 
and never drops, cracks or sbrivels. Bunches 
large, compact, uniform, beautiful and showy. A 
good keeper, of excellent quality, and pronounced 
by experienced manufacturers unsurpassed as a 
wine grape. Wecourt the fullest investigation, 
and invite all to come and see it. 


Put out on terms of special advantage to the 
vinyardist. Send for circular. 


NIAGARA GRAPE CO., 
Lockport, N. Y. 


SHANSELL Shicur neo 


RED 
Most profitable RASPBERRY yet 
ueed. Send for full account. 
FRUITS! 
“4 All valuable varieties. A superior 
¥ IT TREES, Bril- 


jy3tf 








liantly illustrated Catalogue free, 
telling how to get and fs them. 

ittle Silver, 
New 
Introducer of Cuthbert Raspberry. 


ale erseye 





811.5t 


ODDARD CHURN 


Its unparalleled success attests 
its merit. Made of white oak. No 
floats or dashers inside, Cover ree 
ai moved in an instant, and has best 
fastener made. NINE SIZES for dairy 
and factory, with or without pulleys. 
One Churn at wholesale, where we have 

no Agent. FOR MOSELEY’S CABINET 
CREAMERY, DOG POWERS, BUTTER 

D vogns Prints, Boxes, &c., address 
MOSELEY & STODDARD M’F’G CO, 
POULTNEY, VERMONT, 


glicow2t 














BUCKEYE 


WROUGHT IRON 





+ 


ume ouaix 2 
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d to be the Best Iron Fence now in 
use. Suitable for Private Residences, Parks, Court 
Houses, Cemeteries or Public Grounds — made either 


Acknowled, 


Plain or Ornamental. Also, manufacturers of the Irom 
Turbine Wind Engines, Buckeye 
Pumps, Buckeye Lawn Mowers, etc. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogues and Prices to 


MAST, FOOS & CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


DIRECTORY 


Michigan Breodors. 


CATTLE.—Shorthorns. 


OHIN F. DREW Jackson, breed - 
°J ouyghbred Shorthorns, Young bulls a tne, 
for sale. Correspondence solicited, Residence 
seven miles north on Gravel Road, 




















L. BROOKS, Novi, Oakland Co., bree¢ 
iF thoroughbred Shorthorn cattle and Esty Mord 
swine; stock for sale. Write for prices. my29 
D. DeGARMO, Highland, Oakland Co., 
/ breeder of Shortnorn Cattle and thorough- 
bred Jersey Red Hogs. Young stock for sale at 
reasonable prices. my15-4m* 


ENJ. F. BATCHELER, Occola Center, 
Livingston Co., Mich., breeder of Shor¢horn 
cattle. Herd consists of Young Marys and other 
well bred stock. Young bulls and heifers for sale. 
Terms reasonable, my8-ly 


8. BROOKS, Brighton, Mich., breeder of 

J, Registered Shorthorns of leading families— 
Pomonas, Floras, ete. Also American Merino 
Sheep and Poland China Swine. Young stock for 
sale. aplotf 


OBT. MILLIKEN, Almont, Macomb Co., 

breeder of Shorthorn Cattle, Hambletonian 
horses and Poland China Hogs. ‘Stock for sale, 
Terms easy. Correspondence solicited. 














i. HINDS, Stanton, Montcalm Co., breed- 
. er of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 
Sheep. je27-ly* 


G EORGE W. STUART, Grand Blanc, Gene- 
J see Co., breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorn 
Cattle, Registered Merino Sheep, 

Swine. Correspondence solicited. 





and Jersey Red 
jai7-ly* 


—_ 
HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolk, 
y’ CHANDLER, breeder of 8horthorm .y 


Suffolk and Essex swi 
Correspondence solictted. Jerome Mich” Eu 
’ Nog 


Berkshire and Suffolk rm Ray breeder at 
stock recorded Correspondence soliait ea ae 














MPROVED BERKSHIRES 
I bloud for sale by Hiram Walker dict Walk 


erville, Out. For particulars ad ; 
SWANN, Farmer, Walkerville, Ont. CHRL Rg 














en 
Chester Whites, 
RANK C. CREGO, breeder a j 
the choicest strains of Chester What at 
Parties desiring stock that is strictly first-class 


reasonable prices, should add 
Strickland, Isabella Co., — US At once x 


PPICHARDSON & REED, Jaan, 
R — ship “4 “ Chester White ‘Swine deny 

A ready ook ord ine, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. rders for spri 





We 
DE pigs, 





A. SEARING, Lyons, Ionia Co Mich 
Cc breeder and shipper of Chester White Swe 
bred from stock obtained from the celebrated 
of 8. H. Todd, Ohio, and S. G. Taylor, Gee 
Mich., and the best strains of blooa in Tiinois 
Pennsylvania. Young stoek for sale, not 
Also Shorthorn Cattle. Correspondence olin’ 
Satisfaction guaranteed. ‘aon 


New York Breeders 














C. WIXOM, Wixon, breeder of Shorthorns. 

ie Rose of Sharon, Lady Helen, and Aylesb 
families. Stock for sale. All correspondence wil) 
receive prompt attention. jai?-3m 


\ M. BALL, Hamburg, Livingston Co., breed- 

er of Shorthorns. Principal families. Rose 
of Sharort, Phyllis and Young Mary; also breeder 
ef Thoroughbred American Merinos and Poland. 
China swine. 


M. GRAHAM, Rochester,Oakland Co.,Mich 
breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorn cattle, 
thoroughbred and grade Jerseys and Berkghire 
swine. Stock for sale. Write for prices. 41y* 


j M. & ALEX, McPHERSON, Howell, 

Mich., breeders of Shorthorn cattle and 
Cotswold sheep. Stock for sale; prices reason 
able. j2-ly 


J M. WHITAKER, Hazelnut Ridge Farm, 
e?- Lima, Washtenaw Co., breederof Shorthorn 
Cattle and American Merino Sheep. Young stock 
for sale. jny1-83-ly* 


b goon MOORE, Milford, Oakland Co., Mich., 
eJ breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. Stock for gale, 
both bulls and heifers, on reasonable terms. Cor. 
respondence solicited. j24m? 


S. BROOKS, Wixom, Mich., breeder of 
£4, thoroughbred Shorthorns, Families repre- 
sented: Oxford Gwynnes, Phyllis, Pomona, Bell 
Duchess, Bonnie Lass, etc. aplotf 


LESSITER, ——. Oakland Co., breeder of 
. Shorthorn Cattle, Shropshire and Southdown 
Sheep. Stock for sale. 


Ep McKAY, Romeo, Macomb Co., breeder 
ey of Shorthorn cattle. Young bulls and heifers 
for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


E. FISK & SON, Johnstown, Barry County, 

. breeders of Shorthorn cattle, Registered Amer- 

ican sheep, Poland-Chinas and Jersey Red swine, 

aud Plymouth Rock chicks. P.O. Bedford, Cal- 
houn Co., Mich. Correspondence invited. 


\ E. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Co., 
. breeder of Shorthorns, also Merino Sheep, 
Young stock for sale. Correspondence solicited, 


Holsteins. 


R G. WASHBURN, Litchfield, Hillsdale Co., 
UU, breeder of and dealer in thoroughbred and 
imported Holstein Cattle. First-class stock for sale 


K. SEXTON, Howell, importer and breed- 
+ er of thoroughbred Holstein Cattle, Stock 
farm, three miles south. 013-ly 


A UNDERWOOD, Addison, 
. dealer in Holstein cattle. 
Correspondence solicited. 












































breeder and 
Stock for sale. 








Devons. 


A J. BURROWS, Troy, Oakland Co., pro- 
- prietor of Oakland Herd of Registered 
Devon cattle. Awarded seven prizes at late State 
Fair on nine head—two firsts, three seconds and 
two thirds. Stock for sale. 826-ly 


— 











Jerseys. 


J. G. DEAN, Oaklawn Herd, Hanover, 

_« Mich. Stock of the Alphea and other noted 

strains for sale. All stock in the American Jersey 

Cattle Club Register. Prices very reasonable for 
quality of stock. Farm, 4 mile east of village. 











Galloways. 


R. B. CARUSS, Essex, Clinton Co., St. Johns 
. P.O. Breeder of Galloway cattle, American 
pe teas and Essex hogs. Correspondence 
solicited. 











Herefords. 





ROOK FARM HEREFORDS. 
Clark, Proprietor, Lapeer. 
Solicited. 


Bevie 
Correspondenr: 
o4-i¥ 








SHEEP.—Merinos., 


SPRAGUE, Farmington, Mich., breeder of 
4, thoroughbred registered Merino sheep. 
Stock for sale. Correspondence solicited. jy31- 








C. THOMPSON, Romeo, Macomb County, | 


sl. breeder of Thoroughbred Registered Merino 
Sheep; also Poland-China Hogs. Stock for sale. 
Correspondence solicited. may8-ly* 


T. SHORT, Coldwater, breeder of thorough- 





“£%, bred Merino sheep. Stock in both Vermont 


and Michigan Registers. Stock for sale. Corres- 
pondence solicited. my8-6m 


I AKE BROS., Wixom, Oakland Co., breeders 
id of Registered Merino Sheep. Stock for sale, 
Correspondence solicited. f13-ly. 








B. HAMMOND, breeder of Registered Me- 

* rino Sheep, proprietor of ‘Prairie Home” 
Stock Farm, Kalamazoo, Mich. Stock for sale at 
all times. jal6-ly 


DAM DIEHL, Milford, Mich., breeder of 

registered and unregistered American Meri- 
nos. Stock for sale on very reasonable terms. 
Correspondence solicited. d26-ly 


q J. & E. W. HARDY, Oceola Center, Liv: 
iJ, ingston Co., breeders of Registered Merino 
Sheep, tracing to best Vermont flocks. Stock for 
sale, Correspondence solicited. 8196: 


m? 

H. THOMPSON, Grand Blanc, Micriga, 

: er of Registered Merinos of Atwoo: 
stock, descendants of most noted families of fin: 
bred animals, Size, form and density of fleece : 
specialty. m30-6a 


M, FELLOWS, Manchester, Washtenaw Co 

. Lkeep on hand at all times a good stock o 

Registered Merino sheep of my own breeding o 
selection in Vermont. Stock always for sale. 


Ww. & O. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee (rc 
Breeders of Registered Merino Sheep and Pr 
land-China Swine, Achoice lot of young stock fo 
sale at reasonable prices, Correspondence solicite¢ 


RED ©. WOOD, Saline Mich. Breeder o 
Registered Merino Sheep. Young Stock Fo 
Sale. Correspondence solicited. 


ILL N. ADAMS, breeder of and dé@aler i: 

Registered Merino Sheep. A choice lot o 
Rams for sale. Correspondence solicited. Res‘ 
uence in Blackman; P, O., Jackson, Mich. 


S. BAMBER, Highland, Michigan, Oaklan¢ 

« Co., breeder of Registered Merinos, bred fron 

the best flocks in Vermont. Also h grades 
Ewes and rams for sale at fair prices. 


A. WOOD, Saline, Mich., breeder of thor. 
oughbred Merino Sneep. A large stock con 
tantly on hand. jal7-tf 


EVARTS SMITH, Ypsilanti, breeder of thor 

* oughbred Merine Sheep,registered in Vermon! 

ister. Rams and ewes for sale of my own breed 

ing, together with recent selections from some of 

the best flocks in Vt. Examine before purchasing 
elsewhere. ja31-8m 



































Tasmania Red Wheat 


RUST PROOF, 


and best —. Wheat grown. Send for descrip- 
tive clrculars. Sample sent on receipt of stamp. 
a21-3t H. W. PATTERSON, Windfall, Ind. 


wATeR” BUILDING N|ANILLA 


This water-proot material resembles fine ext ber.is used 
for roofs, outside walls of buildings, and ynside in place 


ofpinster, Catalogue “WH. AY & 60. 


samplezfree.( Estab. 1866) 
aul4eow6bt 


SRY C0008 Sass 
bY MAIL 








Delivered in any part of United 
States at Boston Prices. Catalogs 
sent FREE, also when desired sam- 
ples of Dress Goods, Silks, Wool- 
ens, from the largest and finest 
stockin this country. Write to 


Jordan, Marsh & G0,, 1 “arass.” 





ICKEY BROS. & SHULTZ, Coldwater 
breeders of Registered Merino Sheep. Yo 
stock forsale. Correspondence solicited 131-1 


Shropsbire Downs. 











HUBBARD, Marshall, Mich., breeder and 

. importerjof Shropshire mg 2 Imported and 
stock bred from imported sheep for sale. Write 
for prices. jy17-6m 


ESLEY J. GARLOOCK, Howell. Michigan. 
W The only flock and herd of imported Shrop- 
shire sheep in Livingston Co., and the oldest es- 
tablished in Central Michigan. All lambs this 
season from the imported prize ram ‘Roderick 
Dhn,” bred by T. A. Parry, Shropshire, England. 
Orders for young stock taken now. 


eer FORCE PUMP, Cheapest and Best 








in the world. Especially adapted to the 
8 vayin of fruit trees. Send for circular. GEO 
z. EDDY & CO., State Agents, Owosso, Mich. 





SHEEP.—American Merinos, 
FFF 
i J. CONKLIN, Dundee, Yates Co., Breede, 


of regis i 
Sis. gistered Merino sheep, —_ aoa 


Ohio B 
10 Breeders, 
=~ Sy cs 
. "eee. 
SHEEP—Spanish Merinos, 
arias 
CAMPBELL, Pittsfield, Lorai 
EK. Ohio, breeder of thoroughbred Spanion at 
no Sheep. Prize Winners. stock for sale, aigly 








‘ orrespondence solicited. 























W. THOMAS, Greenwich, Huron ¢: 

5. — nf thoroughbred Spanish ae 
ieep; all registered in Vermon i 

stock always for sale. en aint 











owned by Wen Arnolcl 


ARNOLD, 


— PROPRIETOR OF — 


Riverside Stock Farm, 
PLAINWELL, MICH. 


— BREEDER AND SHIPPER OF— 


Pare-bred Recorded Poland China Swine 


Registered Jersey Cattle, 
(A. J. C. CG. H. ae 
and Registered Merino Sheep, 








Poland Chinas still a specialty Herd establisned 
in 1869. _[s the largest herd in the State. Is om- 
phatically a herd of prize winners. Stock all dark 
in color and faultless in style, consisting entire! 
of the most noted families of the day. Pigs of 1 
sired by five boars of the highest breeding, includ- 
ing U. S. of Riverside No 2051, Black Tom, sited 
by Tom Corwin 2d No 2037, Hopeful, sired by Hope 
ful No 941, and others of like quality. Palrs and 
trios not of kin. Stock all registered in Ohio P. 
C. Record. Special rates by American United 
States and Adams Express Companies. Prices 
reasonable and quality of stock first class. For 
prices and particalars address as above. 

All correspondence promptiy answered. mrmHy 


SPRINGDALE HERDS. 
TURNER& HUDSON 


LANSING, MICHIGAN, 


Berkshire, Suk & Plai-China i 


Largest, best and most complete herds of these 
breeds, and finest piggery in Michigan. Neither 
pains nor expense have been spared in getting 
these choice herds together. We warrant satisfu- 
tion to all who may favor us with orders. 


All Breeding Stock Registered. 


SPECIAL SALE OF MERINOS. 


Being about to lease my farm, I wiil sell my er 
tire flock of registered American Merinos in lots 
to suit purchasers. The flock consists of % ewes 
from one to five years old, six stock ramsand% 
lambs. Stock recorded in both Vermont and 
Michigan Registers. Address ’ 
ai2-8 CHAS. E. SOUTHWELL, Marshall, Mich 


A.J. MURPHY, 
Breeder of Pure-bred Recorded 


POLAND CHINA SWINE, 


PLAINWELL OR SILVER CREEK, MICH. 
My herd is dark in color and bred from the most 
noted herds of Ohio and Michigan. Pigs sired by 
Arnold’s Sambo, Black To, Hopoful, Marphys 
W.S. and Dixie. Stock first clase, Prices ress0k 
able. Special rates by express. o% 
ee 


SHORTHORNS 
EFor Sale. 


Bulls, heifers,-calves and cows. Choice milk 
strains All Herd Book registered. Will be 
very reasonable at private sale, 

B. J. BIDWELL, 
Tecamaed. Wirt 


‘““ SCOTCH COLLIES.” 


Lords of the Highlands. I am breeding = 
from the best and purest imported stock, a ee 
lately made several additions to my kennel 0 aa 
lies of superior individual excellence. I a 
three of the finest breeding yards of Plym ip 
Rocks in the west. My Berkshires are herd reg! 
tered. Send for circular. Address ich, 
mrétf J. A. ARMSTRONG, Owosso, 40 


Greenwood Stock Farm 


A choice lot of Pure bred Poland China “a 
for sale at reasonable rates. Pigs in er esd 
trios not akin. My herd numbers about t noted 
including descendants from some of the = PC 
families, Breeding stock recorded in 0 fovitel 
Record. Correspondence and inspection 

B. G. BUELL 


Little Prairie Ronde, Casé Coy 

















ap18 








jatt 


Spring Brook Breeding Fart 


IsteiDs 





Fresh Importation of Ho 

Onr importation of Holsteins or Dutch Prieta 
has just srrived in good shape, and are 8 atte 
lot. We can spare a few first class animal 
sonable prices. Apply to 


PHELPS & SEELEY, 
North Farmington, Mic 


FOR SALE. 


‘ yearlis8 
rted Hampshire and Sonthdown edith 
gaan and Berkshire Pigs of approved Ty 
for sale. Address, McGREGO & Ciait, 
Alta Vista —_ Farm, St. 
x | 


enamel 
STOCK AUCTIONEEF 


—_—— 


FRANCIS GRAHAM 


Thoroughbred Stock and gene = 
88 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. gros 
throughout the State. Well posted in ee 
and breeding. 
MERS! x 

AR TISHER’S GRA N TABLES, pasbel® ; 
bores gt py kindsIof grain a two aol 
pounds 


o17-tf 








iven price from = mag . 
er bushel, together wi 
ehieen, showing the price of (_ F- able 
pound from ¥ of @ cent and upwards; + iy, pail 
of wages and board, interest, rent, bay 
ness laws, etc. rests 
ed St+ 
a H. PERKINS; 44 are we 
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some of them come ten, fifteen and some- 
times twenty-five miles. 
held before dinner, the members preferr- 
ing to discuss the exhibits of fruit, flowers 








 Rerticabtneel, 
BB. sane 


pLUM 
CODLING MOTH. 


Benzonia. Mich., Aug. 25, °83. 
prof. W. J- Beal, Agricultural College. : 
At our Horticultural Society meeting 
this week, during the discussion of the 
ubject, I was appointed to correspond 
: ith you “upon the result of your ex- 
Is riments in destroying codling moth and 
curculio by the use of Paris green, and 
w@hether you can enlighten or help us in 
regard to our plum trees losing their 
foliage, and dying in midsummer. Can 
ou suggest the cause or cure? We have 
en greatly encouraged in plum culture 
for several years, until lately; some trees 
die suddenly and some lose their foliage 
in midsummer and the plums often rot 
and drop off; those touching each other 
seeming to communicate the decay. One 
ef our largest. growers (Capt. Small) has 
ulled all the plums from his trees since 
the foliage dropped; and now the leaves 
are coming out again as In May. If we 
cannot arrest this disease or eath, we 
shall have to quit plum culture. The 
Jocation, soil or culture does not seem to 
matter; a’though on southwestern ex- 
osures trees sometimes lose foliage very 
suddenly after a heavy rain succeeded by 
hot weather. If it isa disease caused by 
microscopic fungoid growth or by stings 
of some minute insects, perhaps you or 
Prof. Cook can enlighten us as to cause, 
if not cure; but preventives or remedies 
are needed. Jno. W. VANDEMAN. 
Sec, Benzie Co. Horticultrral Society. 





Answer.—Several inquiries have been 
received from northern and central 
Michigan, in regard to the premature 
dropping of the leaves of plum trees. 

I find the dead spots in the leaves are 
usually about the sixteenth of an inch in 
diameter, and often come out of the leaf, 
leaving ahole. The dead spot contains 
multitudes of spores of a fungus known 
as Septaria,probably Septaria pyricola, 
Desm. (Pear-leaf Septaria.) The fungus 
has long been known on leaves of the 
apple and pear, generally doing but little 
damage. 

I find Septaria fraxim this year is 
causing the leaves on young trees of the 
white ash to drop prematurely. In some 
eases the leaves are half off by the mid- 
dle of August. Some poplars, horse 
chestnuts, hawthorns, and elms are badly 
affected by other species of Septaria. I 
have never known the ashes, plums and 
hawthorns so bad before. 

Our unusual summer has doubtless had 
much to do with this condition of things. 
The long period of rainy and cool weather 
was unfavorable to a healthy growth of 
leaves and young wood. Following that 
comes dry weather and the appearance of 
disease. 

It cannot positively be asserted, but it 
is quite probable that on the return ofa 
favorable season, the trees will rally and 
the fungus will nearly disappear. The 
proper cultivation of the trees should be 
looked to, and they should not be allowed 
to bear much in their debilitated condi- 
tion. Most of our plum trees are for- 
eigners and may not be well adapted to 
our country. In that case they will perish, 
and the business must be abandoned, un- 
less we can proeure from Russia or some 
where else stock which will endure our 
climate. It not unfrequently happens, 
that in anew country certain plants and 
trees flourish for a time, then comes 
along a fungus, a blight or an insect 
against which it is hard to contend. 
What can I suggest? If by some means 
the leaves were destroyed, the fungus 
would likely be less troublesome. The 
leaves should be destroyed as soon as 
they drop or before decaying. The rot- 
ting of the fruit is also probably assisted 
byafungus, which has become unusually 
abundant, since the fruit is its favorable 
feeding ground. Assoon as the rot ap- 
peared, if every diseased plum were 
burned or buried, it ought to decrease 
the trouble. Certain muggy, damp and 
hot weather is favorable to many kinds 
of fungus growths. 

A correspondent asks about killing in- 
sects. Prof.‘Cook*is absent or I should 
refer this part of the letter to him. He 
has met with good success in killing the 
codling moth with Paris green or London 
purple and water showered over the apple 
trees, in the same proportion as we would 
sprinkle potatoes. The sprinkling should 
begin when the apples first set, and be oc- 
casionally repeated till the apples begin 
tohang down. The atoms of Paris green 
are eaten by the larva of the codling 
moth as it eats its way into the fruit. 
The curculio is not killed by sprinkling 
the trees with the poison, as the mature 
insect does not feed on the leaves or fruit. 
The egg is placed inside the plum, so the 
larva is beyond the reach of the poison. 
The jarring and chip processes and pick 
ing up the fruitso often described, are 
the best yet known for destroying the 
curculio. W. J. BEAL. 





~~. 
A Model Horticultural Society. 


According to a correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman, who has been among 
the horticultural societies ‘‘taking notes,” 
an Ohio society, that of Portage County, 
is “pretty well fixed,” both in facilities 
and methods for carrying on the work in 
hand, and conveniences for making the 
meetings socially enjoyable: 

“The meeting was held under a new tent 
recently purchased, which measures 24 by 
36 feet, and cost $90. Movable tables 
and folding chairs, borrowed for the 
Occasion by the host, were placed beneath 
the canopy, and the tables were spread 
With the dainties brought in the baskets 
of the membors. The society owns seven 
dozen steel knives and forks and white 
Metal spoons, and the rest of the dishes 
are furnished by the hostess, as are also 
napkins. The hostess furnishes tea and 
Coffee, With sugar and cream, sauce or 
fruit, and generally a piece de resistance 
in the shape of baked beans. Sometimes 
they go so far as to make chicken pie or 
Serve oysters, but these expensive dishes 
are generally frowned down, as they are 
beyond the means of some who could 
otherwise take their turn in entertaining 
the society. The rest of the dinner con. 
sists of what is generally carried to first 
class pic-nics, such as biscuits, pie, cake, 
Pickles, cheese and cold meats. 

The meetings are held monthly, and 
the members begin to gather about 10 
clock, continue coming until noon, as 





FREBS DROPPING THEIR 
VES-THE CURCULIO AND 


and vegetables which are brought by the 
members. At this particular meeting 
raspberries were in season, and there 
were baskets of Gregg, Mammoth Cluster, 
Doolittle, Tyler, Hopkins, Souhegan, 
Caroline, , Cuthbert, Turner, Thwaek, 
Brandvwine, Superb and Shaffer's Colos- 
] sal, beside two seedlings of some merit 
and a plate of the Brunton blackberry. 
Such an exhibition, containing so many 
new varieties, is not only a striking illus- 
tration of the interest that horticulture 
has excited in a county almost wholly de- 
voted to agriculture, but was a very 
valuable object lesson that well repaid 
me, at least, for a fourteen-mile ride to see 
them. 

‘‘ After dinner, the society was called 
to order by its president, H. Y. Beebe, 
and after the usual routine of business 
(to which as little time as possible is de- 
voted), the reports of committees were 
listened to. These committees consist of 
one each on orchards, vineyards, small 
fruits, ornamental planting, ornithology, 

entomology and botany. These com- 
mittees report on the prospect of fruit, 

give seasonable hints, and look up mat 

ters referred to them. There are also 
committees on exhibits of fruits, of flow- 

ers and vegetables. These last make 

up their reports before dinner, and they 

often give rise to lively debates and ex- 

pressions of opinions that go far to fix the 

merits of new fruits and flowers. Atthis 

meeting, the Souhegan raspberry was a 
special object of interest, the members 

having been so often swindled by the 

rose-colored representations of eastern 

plant growers, that they watch the first 

fruiting of new varieties much as a 

holder of a lottery ticket scans a paper 

that reports the drawing. In the opinion 

of several competent men at this meet- 

ing, the Souhegan is a weak grower, and 

neither better nor earlier than the old 

Doolittle.” 


“> 


Rose Culture. 





which combine hardiness and vigor with 
beauty and continuous bloom, are deterr- 


to cope with the insect enemies which 


open. 


known as hybrid perpetuals, in which he 
detailed his method of cultivation. 


quite dry. It would be considered un 


ed, though not such as he would have 


natural drainage—too good, 


clay and is as hard to excavate, but, un 


common flour. About one inch in thick- 


cultivator, and every rain carried the 


with the soil, changing it from a porous, 
leachy, to a retentive soil, fairly suitable 
for the purpose intended. There was 
then applied a dressing of stable manure 
at the rate of ten cords to the acre; this 
was plowed in very deep and the land 
afterwards leveled with a harrow, which 
completed the preparation of the land. 
The roses were then planted in rows four 
feet apart and three feet apart in the 
rows, so as to work between them with a 
horse. One-year-old plants, mostly on 
the Afanetti and brier stalks, were chosen; 
part were set in autumn and part in 
spring, but both succeeded equally well. 
The after cultivation has been to keep 
the ground clean and free from weeds, 
and in the fall to bank up the plants 
about a foot high with earth from the 
space between the rows. When the earth 
is removed from around the plants in 
spring they are pruned, the.weak, poor 
wood being cut out, and the slow-grow- 
ing varieties cut back to six or eight 
inches, while the stronger growers should 
be left ten or twelve inches inlength. In 
giving water to roses or any other crop, 
there is no better way than to imitate 
Nature and wet the land thoroughly, and 
then stop until it is needed again. 

The insects preying upon the rose or its 
foliage must be exterminated; this is the 
mildest term compatible with growing 
good roses. First of these is the rose 
bug, which can only be destroyed by hand 
picking. A gentleman in Wellesley had 
informed Mr. Moore that he had destroy- 
ed them by means of whale-oil soap, but 
Mr. Moore felt doubtful of this. The 
rose slug can easily be kept under by 
dusting the plants with powdered helle- 
bore in May and early June, two or three 
applications being sufficient. There are, 
also, two or more varieties of beetles, 
about the size of a curculio, with long 
snouts, that eat into and ruin the buds, 


and a few green worms; these are always 
to be crushed. The rose hopper has not 
done material injury. 





Raising and Picking Cucumbers. 


Pickles grow well upon almost any 
land that is in good heart; they like a 
freshly plowed sod and land that isa little 
moist or damp, but not wet. Fresh horse 
manure suits them as well as any dressing, 
but it must be well mixed with the soil. 
The seed may be put in June 20 to July 4, 
in rows five or six feet apart. Those 
planted at the earlier date usually bear 
the heavier crop, but it is not always con- 
venient to get themin early. They are 
frequently grown as asecond crop after 
peas or early cut grass, and are a very 
handy crop for breaking up greensward. 
Flat turnips may be sown among them at 
the last hoeing, and make a fair crop after 
the frost has killed the vines. 


No session is 


hogsheads answer very well for one year, 
but the wooden hoops soon break. Lin- 
seed oil casks are better, but more ex- 
pensive, and I know one large establish- 
ment where pickles are all salted in 
cisterns underground, built of brick and 
cement. The brine for salting pickles 
must be strong enough to float a potato; 
if a little strenger it will dono harm, but 
if too strong it will wilt the pickles and 
injure them. They must be kept care- 
fully under the brine, and the brine 


them two or three times within the first 
week after they are salted; otherwise they 
will get too fresh on top and spoil. The 
brine will ferment slightly, but this does 
no harm. Watch them often, to make 
sure the brine covers them all, and keep a 
little salt on the cover for the first week. 
Peppers, beans, caulifiowers, etc., are 
salted in the same manner, for mixed 
pickles. ; 

When wanted for sale, the pickles are 
scooped out of the brine with a fisher- 

man’s common dip net, placed in fresh 

water, which must be changed two or 
three times a day till the pickles are 

quite fresh. If astream of water can be 
made to flow through them, all the better. 

When quite fresh, they are taken out of 
the water and placed directly in vinegar, 

which may be spiced with pickled pep- 

pers, or with West India peppers or all- 

spice, or with anything else the trade de- 

mands. With vinegar at 15 cents per 

gallon, you ought to be able to make 

pickles at a profit. The white wine or 

whisky vinegar, mostly used for the pur- 

pose, costs about 20 to 25 cents per gallon. 





Raspberry Canes and Crop. 
I used to think it of little consequence 
when the old canes of blackcaps were cut. 
Wild raspberries continued to bear well, 
though the old wood was never removed. 
But recent experience and experiment 
has convinced me that they should be re- 
moved as soon asthe fruit is gathered. 
At this season the old bearing canes are 
yet alive and may be cut easily with a 
sharp hoop attached to a handle two feet 


Many who would otherwise cultivate | Jong, after which the field may be more | the essential requisites for safe wintering 
the numerous beautiful species of roses | thoroughly cultivated and hoed than if | 18 to have the stores so placed in the 


encumbering canes were in the way. 
But aside from this, the old canes ap- 


ed from a lack of knowledge or inability | pear to draw on the vitality of the plant, | ™@Y be. It is perhaps superfluous to 


and seriously affect its subsequent capaci 


denude the plants of foliage and eat out} ty for bearing fruit. It is now held by cluster at the approach of cold weather, 
the heart of the buds before they can} scientific men that a dead branch exhausts | but it may be of interest to some, to know 
J. B. Moore read before the | the vitality of the tree as much as though | that a very large colony will compress 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society a] alive. The dead canes on raspberry bushes | themselves into a cluster of about seven 
paper on the culture of that class of roses | would appear to affect them in like man- inches or less in diameter. This fact 


ner. Buskes not cleared of old canes pro- 
duce small, defective, crumbling ‘speci- 


The land on which most of his roses are | mens. The first year or two the bushes are generated by this cluster, it is easy to 
planted has a slight inclination to the] not so seriously affected. Hereafter we image what form and size of frame and 
south; the soil is a sandy loam with a| will trim ours as soon asthe fruit is gath- ; brood chamber is needed, in order to 
loose sandy subsoil, and most of it is] ered, sweep them out of the spaces be- economize the heat to the best advantage, 
tween rows with aone-horse rake, similar 
suitable for rose culture, but it was con-| toasteel-toothed hay rake, but very short | Stores necessary for the winter's suste- 
veniently situated for the purpsse intend- | and no wheels, and save the ashes. 


Blackcap raspberries are one of the 


chosen could he have done better. The} most certain crops and are as sure of sale | to use; and the brood chamber when con- 
chief fault was that it was subject to dry-| as wheat. If not wanted fresh-picked they | tracted by closely fitting division boards, 
ing,up too quickly; but it had excellent] pay as well evaporated. After one learns |8° a8 to accommodate seven of these 
indeed. how to manage them there is no more frames, I consider the correct size. At 
The remedy applied was a dressing of 4| trouble to harvest them than most farm | auy rate, [have met with complete suc- 
material often found in sand banks and| crops. A young girl often has charge of | Css in this way, and propose to follow it 
improperly called marl, but really a dried 50 pickers on our place, but it pays to have till I learn a better. 
or consolidated quicksand. It looks like | a competent person walking about to see | other frames, and only ‘‘speak well of 


that the work is welldone. Our blackcaps 


like clay, when dried it readily falls to bring in about $100 per acre, gross income, The stores in order to be so placed in the 
pieces, and the particles are finer than | on the average, for the fruit alone. The | frames that they can be best utilized, 


crop of plants from the same acre is as 


ness was spread on the rose border when | valuable as the fruit, often far more so. | space of about one inch is left between 
dry, and worked in with a harrow andj The blackcap abhors low, wet ground, but | the tops of the frames, and the covering 


if such is drained, it will thrive thereon. 


minute particles into and intermixed them | Souhegan or Tyler, for early, and Gregg | one frame to another, and the cluster 


for late, are the best varieties.—Chas. A. 
Green, in N. Y. Tribune. 


Horticultural Notes. 








Ex-Gov. Furness, of Nebraska, considers 
the Russian mulberry valuable for hedge 
purposes, from its tendency to grow thickly at 
the bottom. 





T. J. BURRILL says a good word for the Ty- 
son pear, in the Prairie Farmer, crediting it 
with bearing regularly, vigorous growth, well 
flavored fruit, not, however, of the largest 
size, and not easily affected by pear blight. 





Mr. Moopy, of Lockport, N. Y., removed 
two-thirds or more of his peach crop, at an 
early stage of their growth, and found that the 
remainder grew so large that they measured 
as much at harvest time as the whole crop 
would have done, and brought a much better 
price. 





On a limestone soil with a red clay subsoil 
an Indiana fruit farmer raised 4,660 quarts of 
strawberries to the acre, which netted him 
$650 per acre. He says the berries produced 
on that soil are larger, firmer and more highly 
flavored than elsewhere, and ascribes his large 
crop to its favorable nature. 





4 
Dr. PENHALLOW, of Houghton Farm, ad_ 
vises as the next best thing to a specific fertil 
izer composed of costly ingredients for the 
peach, the utilization of all the wood ashes one 
can save or buy, with the addition of common 
salt as a means of obtaining the chlorine he 
would get in muriate of potash. 





Mr. T. MREHAN, traveling on the Pacific 
Coast, writes the Gardeners’ Monthly, saying 
the codling moth is beginning to be a terror to 
California orchardists, put that the scale in- 
sect, in its various forms, is the greatest foe. 
Pure linseed oil painted over the infested trees 
and branches, the smaller ones being cut away 
when infested, destroys the scale and does not 
injure the tree. 

THE depredations of insects on crops are 
compelling farmers to learn a good deal of 
entomology. It is much less common than it 
was a few years ago to kill a worm or bug 
merely because it looked ugly. Some of our 
best insect friends are neither pretty in looks 
nor in disposition. Itis in the fall that their 
predatory character benefits us, for their en- 
ergies are then devoted to destroying our worst 
enemies. 





THE amount of the crop of strawberries next 
y‘ar will depend much on the treatmext of the 
bed this year. <A strong growth late in sum- 
mer and during the first half of the autumn 
will give a good crop next year. Scatter man- 
ure between the rows or about the stools, and 
work into the surface soil with a steel rake or 
hoe, if-in the garden, or with horse culture if 
in the fiel€. Keep the runners cut, and a fine 
growth will be the result. 





Mvo8 of the imported Persian insect powder 
is worthless by reason of its age and adulter- 








The pickles are preserved for winter , 


ation. But it can be grown in the United 


and spring sale, by salting. Molasses 


should be drawn off and poured over 


cockroaches, ants, bedbugs, flies, mosquitoes, 
and other domestic pests. The larv of the 
potato beetle, cabbage butterfly, and other 
noxious insects that gather upon plants and 
trees have been successfully destroyed by a 
free use of this destructive agent. All that is 
needed to produce the desired effect is actual 
contact. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Hartford Courant 
contributes a novel experiment in ridding 
strawberry beds of insects and fungous growth 
by burning. The crop gathered from a one 
and one-half acre patch, he mowed off the 
leaves, ran a harrow over to loosen up the 
pine straw mulch, and after three days, touch- 
eda match to the dry litter, which burned so 
fast and fierce as to catch and roast snakes. 
Insects and parasitic fungi were killed, the 
labor of weeding saved and a clean surface left, 
covered with useful ashes evenly distributed. 
T he blackened crowns are now pricking up 
with promising freshness. If further results 
e ncourage repetition of the plan another year he 
will be likely, he thinks, to try the virtue of a 
li ght sprinkle of cheap kerosene for kindling, 
which will make him less dependent on the 
weather. 








A piariam. 


Preparations for Wintering. ; 
In order to winter safely, preparations 
therefor should not be too long delayed, 
as by so doing some of the many little 
essentials may be left out. I have never 
wintered save on summer _ stands, 
therefore know nothing of any other 
method; but as I have been uniformly 
successful in so doing, I have no reason 
for making any change. The hints 
which follow, while applicable to my 
plan of wintering, may not meet with 
approbation from those who use a special 
depository; still as I have lost but two 
colonies in sixteen years, I feel perfect 
confidence that I am not far wrong, and 
can honestly recommend my_plan, feeling 
assured that whoever follows it in detail, 
will meet with little, if any, loss. One of 








combs, that the bees can get at them 
easily at all times, no matter how cold it 


state, that all colonies form in a compact 


being known, and it also being known 
that all the heat contained in the hive is 


and at the same time contain sufficient 


nance. I use the standard Langstroth 
frame, and consider that the correct form 


I find no fault with 


a bridge that carries me safely over.” 


should occupy the half thereof; then if a 


mat, for the bees to use in getting from 


when the bees are packed for winter, is 
made to occupy one side of the hive, 
(which can easily be done by changing 
the frames if they do not so occupy them 
of their own sweet will), my opinion is 
that we have done all in our power to 
make a success in wintering. There is no 
trouble at all in getting the stores placed 
in the upper half of the frames, for by 
the use of the extractor, if they are too 
full, or by feeding jf they do not con- 
tain sufficient, this can easily be accom- 
plished, if one only begins in season so 
to do; and for this reason, and to get the 
stores. so placed, I consider it of impor- 
tance that preparations should be begun 
earlier than they usually are. 

My method of preparation is very 
simple, (and simplicity I find the best and 
safest in all matters connected with bee 
culture) and is as follows: 

I put my colonies on seven Langstroth 
frames, with a two inch closely fitting 
Ohaff division board in each side the 
hive. I use ‘‘Hill’s Device,” (so called) 
over the frames, but the space above can 
be made by using little pieces of pine 
deal, just as effectually, though not as 
handy. I cover the frames with a burlap 
mat or porous blanket of any material, 
and then fill the upper story with forest 
leaves or chaff pressed loosely down. 

I do not advise a chaff cushion, for itis 
apt to be made too compact, and I want 
all moisture to be carried off through the 
covering material, without involving any 
loss of heat, and I find that forest leaves 
accomplish this better than anything else 
I have used. 

Ibore a one and one-half inch hole in 
each end of the cover, and find this am- 
ply sufficient for the purpose of ventila- 
tion. 

The entrance I contract to about six 
inches for the strongest stocks, and more 
still in proportion to strength. My aim 
is to keep the queen laying as long as I 
can stimulate her, by. daily feeding of a 
small quantity of diluted honey, or thin 
sugar syrup, so to do, as I desire to have 
as many young bees as I possibly can rear 
in the hive, they being better able to stand 
the long confinement, which an unusually 
severe winter and delayed spring will 
entail. 

My preference is for a double walled 
hive, with a dead air space one inch thick 
between the walls, as such a hive, I im- 


agine, will better protect its little occu- 
pants from cold winds and sudden 
changes; still Ihave found my bees to 
winter well in single walled hives, when 
protected by the chaff division boards.— 
Bee Magazine. 








Ayer’s Ague Cure acts directly on the liver 
and biliary apparatus, and drives out the mala- 
rial poison which induces liver complaints 





and bilious disorders. Warranted to cure, or 


States, and put upon the market at about'seven 
cents per pound. It is harmless to vertebrate 
animals, but effective for the destruction of |: 


manship. They are‘ also noted for their 
lightness of draft.and ease of running. 


of superior workmanship always on hand. 
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These ~— are made of the best wood 
and iron to be procured, and put together 
by the most experienced workmen. ‘Every 
one warranted to give satisfaction, both in 
regard to the quality of material and work- 
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The Goldsmith Bryant and Stratton Business 
University is a live practical school, its course of 
study and Counting House system of Actual Busi- 
ness is unequalled. Ask our graduates and the 
business men of Detroit about our School. Call,or 
send for circulars. Griswold St., opposite City 
Hall, Detroit. “ana os JEWELL, Prix. 

a . 


MICHIGAN - 


PEWALE SEMINARY 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Location delightful; school on Mt, mine 
lan; influence Christian but not sectarian. ne 
ibrary, cabinet, telescope and musica] instru- 
ments. Fall term begins Sept. 6th, 1883. For 
catalogue address MISS M. H. SPRAGUE, 
y10-tf Principal, Kalamazoo. 


MICHIGAN 
STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


The College year begins September 4th, 1883. 
Examinations at 9 a. M. 

The course of instruction has been so arranged as 
to have lectures in veterinary throughout the year. 
The College has a full corps of competent Pro- 
fessors and ample facilities forinstruction in the 
natural sciences. 

Send for catologue to 

jy10-3m R. G. BAIRD, Secretary. 


Sent post paid on receipt of a Good for either 
Writing, Copying, Shading, Stamping, or Chromo- 
graphic use. 

COLORS: Violet, Blue, Black, Green, 
Oran and Carmine. Answer equally well 
Jor Sik, Wool or Egg Dyes. Laundry Bluing, 
15sec. per quart. Name choice of colors in your 
order. . Obtained only of THE ILLUSTRATED MEp- 
ICAL JOURNAL Co., DETROIT, MICH. a28-8t 














25c per quart, 2 Colors. 





g ldc per pint, 1 Color. 








THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


¢STANDARD WIND MILL, 


27 TEARS IN USE. 






GUARANTEED 
Superior to any other mak 
—— 7 17€izes-1te 40H. Power 
Adopted by U.S. gov- 
ernment at forts and 
ae and by all 

eading railroad com- 
panies of this and ¢ 
other countries. _ 

Also the Celebrated 


IXL FEED MILL, 
which can be run by any power and is cheap, effective and durable, 
Will grind any kind of sinall grain into feed at the rate of 6 to 25 
bushe r hour, according to quality and sive of mill used, Send 
for Catalogue and Prive-List. Address ) 

U. S. Wind Engine & Pump Co., Batavia, Il. 
State where you saw this advertisement. 
my22eow13t 


COOK’S EVAPORATOR! 
For making Apple Jelly, Sor- 
ghum, Maple Syrup and Sugar, Circulars free. 


Whitenack, Bordine & Co, Tecumseh, Mich, 
POTATO DIGGERS 


All sorts. Also the 


New Winter Wheat Seed. 


Send for my new paper, * THE SHEAF.” 
J. C. VAUGHN, Seedsman, Chicago, 


CATTLE PUMP! 


Waters all kinds of stock ectly without atten 
tion, handorwind. Simple, durable, and cheap; 
equals any windmill. Sent on trial. Send for 






















When in Detroit and Looking for 


CARPETS, 


CURTAINS 


—_— 


Farniture Coverings 


ABBOT & KETCHUM, 


have the Largest Stock and Best Variety in 
the State. 


A special purchase of 


LACE CURTAINS, 


814 yards long, from $1 35 per pair worth $2 00 
per pair. 


Agents for the “STANDARD” and ‘ AU- 
RORA ” Carpet Sweepers. 


Abbot & Ketcham 


141 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


6,000 Acres of Land 


FOR SALE. 


I offer for sale 6,000 Acres of Land, situated 
in the townships of MAYFIELD AND ARCADIA, La- 
PEER Co., MicH., within nine miles of Lapeer City 
the County seat, flourishing and good market town 
and within three miles of the Michigan Central 
and Pontiac, Oxford & Port Austin Railroads. 
This land consists of about 5,050 acres of wild and 
1,000 acres of cleared. Will sell the wild land in 
lots of 40 acres and upwards at from $5 to $15 per 
acre; terms, 10 per cent of purchase down. The 
cleared infarms of 83 acres or more to suit pur- 
chaser price from $15 to $85 per acre; terms, 
one-third down. Ten years time will be given 
on all balances, ———- interest. Investigation 
and examination solicited. Address 
HENRY STEPHENS, 

No. 990 Woodward, Ave. Detroit. 
or A. L. STEPHENS, 
St. Helens, Roscommon Co., Mich. 


FOR SALE. 


Owing to the death of the late Andrew H. Cut- 
ter, all his real and personal property is offered 
for sale véry low to close up the estate. It con- 
sists of a very fine stock and grain farm of 340 
acres in Concord, Jackson County, Mich.; a farm 
of 60 acres in Spring Arbor Jackson Co. Mich. Two 
stallions, Joe Barker and Mambrino Waxy, and 
several very fine colts out of Black Cloud, Ham- 
let and other good horses; besides some very fine 
cattle and sheep. The farms will be sold on long 
time with asmall cagh payment down if desired. 

For further particulars apply —_ 

MRS. A. H. CUTTER, Parma, Mich. 
or C. C. BLOOMFIELD, Jackson, Mich. 
























isSTRAT! EDDY, E AND 
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will be mailed free to all applicants. 
to all farmers and gardeners. 
CATALOGUE OF DUTCH BULBS, 
Flowering Roots and Choice Winter Wheats, 
ready for mailing August 15th. Send for it. 


TURNIP SEEDS, new crop ready in July. 
Write for prices. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 
attern; 


GCOTCH PLOWS, .2esenes aster 


Steel,andCast. The favorite with Canadian 
and old country farmers. Also Chilled and 
Steel Plows, wood and iron beam. THREE 
RIVERS PLOW CO., Three Rivers, Mich. 


wm) 


“Invaluable 














money refunded. 


eular. E.B. TAYLOR & CO.. {ndianapolis, Ind, 
je20-tf 


Milk Fever in Cows. 


PROF. R. JENNINGS & SON’S 


BOVINE PANACEA 








“ua, gs 
The only sure cure for Milk Fever in cows. It is 
also a Panacca for all diseases of a febrile charac- 
ter in cattle, when given as directed. Sold by 
druggists. Price, $1 00 per package ; 20 doses. 





PROP. R. JENNINGS’ 
E-vineo Liniment, 





The ehampion Embrocator for Man and Beast. 
Sold by Druggists. Price 50 cents. Prepared only 
by PROF. ROBT. JENNINGS, | 

Veterinary Surgeon, 201 First St., Detroit, Mieh. 


THE WEEDS MULT G0 


—SAYS THE— 









Weed Slayer 





In offering this garden tool to the public, we are 
confident from last year’s experience, and from 
the testimonials received, that it is superior to 
any tool heretofore made for the. purpose intended 
i. e. in the garden, flower bed, strawberries, gravel 
walks, cutting sod, onions, bagies, corn, sorghum, 
potatoes, etc., being light (weight 8 Ibs) and 
strong, made of best steel and iron; adjustable to 
any height of person; cutting from % tot inches 
under ground and 7 inches wide. It is five times 
the capacity of a common hoe, and with less labor 
cuts within one-half inch of onions, carrots, etc., 
without covering with dirt; cuts strawberry run- 
ners better than any tool ever made for that par- 
pose, in fact is generally useful and satisfactory. 
Sample sent on receipt of price ($2) toany address 

EXTRAORDINARY OFFER FOR 1893. 

Owing to the wet season we will deliver the 
Weed Slayer to any address on receipt of the re- 
tail price, $2, express paid. 

PONTIAC NOVELTY WORKS, 


jy31-2m Pontiac, Mich. 


Peninsular Steam Heat 


FRUIT DRIER. 


FOR FACTORY USE. 


Eclipses All Others. 


NEW PROCESS. 





(2 Write for Deseriptive Pamphlet, address 
GRANGER & SIBLEY, Armada, Mich 





Sorghum Evaporators 





AND eo 
The “Sorghum Grower's Guide” mailed free, 
CHAPMAN &. CO., Madison, Ind. - 


jyl7eow4t-o 





Desirable Farm For Sale. 


The “Mission Farm,” adjoining the village of 

Mt. Pl t, Mich., isting of 160 acres, can be 

purchased on easy terms. There are 120 acres im- 
roved; well fenced and underdrained ; good buiid- 

In 8; fine fruit and splendid water in abundance. 

Within half a mile of depot renders it very desira- 

ble for a home. Stock, fruit, garden or grain 

farm. While the season has been unprecedented 

in storme and wet weather, doing much damage to 

crops, everything on this farm looks fine. ‘Phe 

crops are splendid. Corn, oats, wheat, grass, ete., 

were never better, and I would invite anyone who / 

wants to buy a farm for a nice home to go and see 

it. [tis the finest farm in Isabella County, and 

adjoins one of the most prosperous and flourish- 

in i pet - a am Information can be ob- 

ned at the farm or 0 
6-tf GEO, A. BAKER, Saginaw Mich. 











, eT May Ab DONE. SwNpies WOTLis A0 Fr. 
$5 to $20 Pitddress Stinson & @o.. Portland. Mc 


WwW ANTED Salesmen to sell Nursery 


Stock. Salary and expenses 
paid, Srark Nursery, Louisianna, Mo. 


SEs a ere nan alae pe teeaemet ee 


at pan dtgh “tm 





ob 


THE MiCHIGAN FARMER. 





September 11, 1888, 








- MIGHIGAN FARMER 


—AND— 


State Journal of Agriculture. 





A Weekly Newspaper devoted to the industrial 
and producing interests of Michigan. 


JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS, Publishers. 


Terms, in Advance. 
Subscriptions....... tech eacee $1 65 Per Year. 
OFFICE OF PUBLICATION: 

44 Larned Street, West, (Post and Tribune 
Building), Detroit, Mich. 











*,* Subscribers remitting money to this office 
would confer a favor by having their letters regis 
tered, or procuring a money order, otherwise we 
cannot be responsible for the money. 








Pp. B. BROMEIELD, 


Manager of Eastern Office, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 








The Michigan armer 
», ili ll 


State: Journal of Agriculture. 








DETROIT, TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1883. 








THE FROST. 





It Puts an End to any Hopes for a Corn 
Crop in this State. 





This morning’s report from a number of 
correspondents in Oakland, Livingston, 
Jackson, Lenawee, Clinton, Wayne, Cal- 
houn, Kalamazoo, Kent, Berrien and 
Branch Counties, shows that what was 
estimated would be a half crop of corn in 
this State, has been completely destroyed 
by the frosts of Saturday and Sunday 
nights. Many of our correspondents 
send us interesting details, but we are 
unable to give them in full owing to lack 
of time. 

Clover seed has been very badly hurt, 
and the crop will necessarily be light in 
consequence. Grapes, vegetables, etc., 
are also muchinjured. Many farmers are 
cutting their corn for fodder, so as to 
save something from the wreck. The 
loss to the farmers of the State will be 
thousands upon thousands of dollars. 


~~ 


WHEAT. 








The receipts of wheat in this market the 
past week were 268,826 bu., and the ship- 
ments were 153,546. The stocks now held 
in this city amount to 266,162 bu., against 
187,950 last week, and 135,110 the corres- 
ponding week in 1882. The visible supply 
of this grain on Sept. 1 was 21,404,798 
bu, against 20,714,251 the previous week, 
and 12,045,595 bu at the corresponding date 
in 1882. This shows an increase over the 
amount in sight the previous week of 
690,547 bu. The exports for Europe for 
the week were 1,489,809 bu., against 2,334, - 
738 bu the previous week, and for the 
past eight weeks 10,525,370 bu, against 26, - 
133,349 for the corresponding eight weeks 
in 1882. 

The past week the market was on the 
down grade until Friday, when prices had 
got so low as to encourage speculators to 
take hold. Business became quite active, 
and values took an upward turn in both 
spot and futures. On Saturday the mar- 
ket was quite active, although unsettled, 
and a considerable amount of grain 
changed hands. At the close of the day 
prices were very nearly at the same range 

4s they opened on the preceding Monday. 

Yesterday the market opened strong 
and active, became weaker as the day ad- 
vanced, but finally closed steady at an ad- 
vance over Saturday’s prices. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing pricesof wheat from August 15th 
to September 10th: 


No.1 No.2 No.8 No.2 No.3 
white. white. white. red. red. 
Angi5...... 110% 104% #86 112 #%1060 
2 ee 110% 104% 91 1124 105 
24 | 110% 105 - 111% 107 
at 110% 105 % j.111% 107% 
ot 10% 1 04% 11144 106% 
2 110% 10 - 111% 106% 
Se 1105 104% 9 1115 106% 
<< 110% 108% 93 111% .... 
2 109% 1 03% .. 110% 105 
st. ee 108 10 ~ 109% 104 
Pe 108% 108% .... 110 104% 
a3 | Se 109% 1 08% 92 110% 10 
<4 ee 109% 103 bebe 110% 105 
2 ee 109 #41034 #«=%82 %109% 104% 
af, 92 109% 104% 
5 ee 108% 1 92 % % 
S 0s 02 109% 104 
a NA 07% «1 01% 92 108% 110% 
et RE 106% 101% 9 108 1024 
ao) SR 105% 100% 92 107% 1 02 
Py Biscvne 106 101 ie 106% 100% 
vam Sons 106% 1 01 93 1 07%. 101% 
on RS 107% 102% .. 108% 101% 
OD. ..ces 107% 102% . 108 102 


Rejected closed at 78c per bu, one week ago at 
79%c. 


The amount of cash wheat sold the past 
week amounted to 650 carloads. Last 
year for the same week there were 425 car- 
loads. 

In futures there was more activity than 
for some weeks, and sales footed up 2,- 
160,000 bu, against 1,927,000 for the same 
week in 1882. The activity in futures de- 
notes a revival of confidence in wheat, as 
well as arevivalin general business. The 
following table gives the closing prices of 
the various deals each day during the past 
week: 


“—- Oct. Nov. 
eres eee 106% 108 1 09% 
Wedmesday.............. ae 107 . 108% 
Se 106 107% 109 

See pene 108% 1 09% 
eS er 107% 108% 110 

Monday........+---.---- 108% 108% 109% 


The demand for shipment keeps up rea- 
sonably well, but the heavy stocks held in 
Great Britain, gathered when prices were 
low and newspapers and dealers in this 
country were doing their best tomake them 
still lower, give that country a great ad- 
vantage now, when, if stocks were light, 
values could not be held down in the face 
of a nearly universal short crop in Europe. 

The average price of English wheat in 
the 187 towns in England and Wales for 
the week ended August 18, 1883, was 72d, 
or 144¢ per quarter—or 18c per bu cheaper 
than the average price for the correspond- 
ing weeks for the last ten years. The 
heavy stocks of wheat and flour in the 
United Kingdom are the immdiate cause of 
80 wide a difference in the average price. 

What bearing the complete destruction 
of the corn crop in large areas of the 

northwestern States will have upon the 
price of wheat is yet to be determined, but 
that it will affect the markets for both 


wheat and oats is certain. It is well there 

fore, to go slow in selling grain at present, 
as a few days or weeks may see consider- 
able change in values. 

The following table shows the prices 
ruling at Liverpool on Monday last, as 
compared with those of one week previ- 
ous: 


Sept. 3. Sept. 10. 
per cental. per cental 
Flour, extra State....... 128. 8 d. 2 


Wheat, No. 1 white..... 8s. 10, d. 
do Spring No2's.. 98. 1 d. 
do Western 1882.... 98. 5 d. 


£64 
7c 


CORN AND OATS. 


Pere 
wwe 





The receipts of corn in this market the 
past week were 18,183 bu, and the 
shipments were 2,379 bu. The visible 
supply in the country on Sept. 1 amounted 
to 11,337,814 bu. against 10,266,803 bu the 
previous week, and 6,281,732 bu at the 
same date last year. The export clearances 
for Europe the past eight weeks were 
8,707,517 bu, against 153,524 bu. for the 
corresponding eight weeks in 1882. The 
visible supply shows an increase during the 
week of 1,071,011 bu. The stocks now held 
in this city amount to 18,549 bu., against 
80,295 bu last week, and 1,803 at the cor- 
responding date in 1882. The cold nights, 
with frosts in many sections of the great 
corn belt, are causing renewed activity and 
firmness in the corn markets of the 
country. How great the injury done by 
the late frosts may be is as yet not fully 
determined, but enough is known to make 
it certain that millions of bushels have 
been cut off from the expected sup- 
ply, and that cheap corn need not be look- 
ed for until another year has passed. The 
Chicago market has been very excited for 
a few days, and fluctations have been 
frequent. Prices appear to be moving up- 
ward in both spot and futures. Quotations 
in that market are 514c for spot No. 2. In 
futures September delivery is quoted at 
514c, October at 513c, November at 51%c, 
all the year at 488c. If the damage by the 
severe frost of Saturday is as great as is 
now feared, these prices will not represent 
values by the time this paper falls into the 
hands of our readers. Our own market 
has not shown the activity of that of Chi- 
cago nor have prices advanced in an equal 
ratio. Spot No. 2 is yuoted at 55c per bu. 
and rejected at 51%c. In Liverpool the 
market is quoted dull at 5s. 6d. per 
cental for new mixed, against 5s. 4}d one 
week previous. 

The receipts of oats in this market the 
past week were 56,222 bu., and the ship- 
ments were 1,665 bu. The visible supply 
of this grain on Sept. 1 was 4,199,107 bu., 
against 5,898,405 bu. at the corresponding 
date in 1882. Stocks in this city yester- 
day amounted to 93,056 bu., against 
61,772 bu. the previous week, and 31,011 
bu. at the same date last year. The visible 
supply shows an increase during the week 
of 501,212 bu. Under the less favorable 
( prospects for corn there has been a much 
better inquiry for oats, and there has been 
considerable speculative trading indulged 
in, with the result of strengthening the 
market and advancing prices. No. 2 white 
are quoted at 32c per bu., and No. 2mix:-d 
at 303c. In futures No. 2 mixed sell at 314c 
per bu., and No. 2 white at 823c. It is very 
fortunate that oats have proved such a 
good crop this season, or farmers would 
be in bad shape. As it is, with plenty of 
oats and hay, the serious shortage in corn 
will not cripple them so badly and they 
will be able to bring their stock through the 
winter in pretty good shape. The receipts 
of oats are much lighter, showing that 
farmers realize that oats are worth more 
to feed than to sell-‘at ruling prices. The 
Chicago market is quoted at 274 per bu. 
for cash No. 2 mixed, and futures at 27c 
for September, 27ic for October and 28c 
for November. In Toledo No. 2 mixed 
are quoted at 294c per bu. The New 
York market is active, firm and higher, 
with No. 2 mixed quoted at 34e, firm and 
higher, with No. 2 white at 35@3dic. We 
look for higher prices to rule for this 
grain. 





oe 


DAIRY PRODUCES. 

Butter in this market is not doing any 
better than forsome time past, but the 
considerable reduction that may be look- 
ed for, owing to the condition of pastures 
throughout the country, will probably soon 
begin to affect the market. There are large 
quantities of oleomargarine selling here, 
and it enters into competition with all the 
medium butter on sale. This will keep 
prices down on such butter, while choicer 
grades, such as creamery, will not be 
affected by it. Oleomargarine is now 
regularly quoted by the daily press, and 
is selling by jobbers at 15c # ib for tubs. 
It is labelled properly, but while we have 
seen retailers purchase large amounts of it 
we have never seen one selling a pound 
to theircustomers. They only sell butter. 
The oleomargarine is probably purchased 
entirely for their own consumption—at 
least we hope so. Good butter sells at 17 
@i8c # th, with a light demand,-while 
the lower grades are neglected. Cream- 
ery butter is selling at 24c ® tb, and is 
always in demand. The Chicago market 
is more active, and prices have made 
a sharp advance during the week. 
Quotations there are as follows: Fancy 
creamery, 25@26c; fair to choice do, 22@ 
24c; choice dairy, 18@19c; fair to good 
do, 15@17c; common grades, 13@14c; 
packing stock, 10@11c. In New York 
choice butter is active and higher, while 
the lower and medium grades are quoted 
about the same asa weekago. The W. ¥. 
Bulletin says of the market: 

‘‘There has been a change for the bet 
ter on the butter market, but thus far con- 
fined entirely to the choice and fancy 
stock. Grocerymen and retailers have 
met with an increased call from their best 
customers, as usual at this season, and in 
looking for and competing over the quick, 
fresh quality required to satisfy the new 
wants; placed an advantage in the hands 
of receivers. Thus, we find the top of 
creamery, imitation and the ladle-worked 
selling higher, and State dairy in sym- 
pathy, though scarcely enough of the lat- 
ter came in to makea market. The next 
agen below, however, have only partial- 
y felt the improvement, and on the gen- 


eral run of stock holders continue about 
as anxious to operate as before. Quite a 


full amount has been taken for export.” 

Quotations on new State stock in that 
market are as follows:. Fancy creamery, 
24c; choice do, 22@23c; prime do, 20@2I1c; 
fair to good do, 17@19c; ordinary do, 16@ 
162c; fancy tubs and pails, 21c; fine do, 19 
@20c; good do, 17@19c; and fair do, 15@ 





16c ® tb. Quotations on new western are 
as follows: 


Western imitation creamery, choice.... 16 
Western do, good to prime.. .... .. 14 
Western do, ordinary to fair .... 
Western dairy, S| Ee er et | 
ee 

Western dairy, ordinary 1 





Western factory, bestcurrent make.... 18 @14 
Western factory, fair to good........... 11 @12 
Western factory, ordinary.............+ 9 @10 


The exports of butter from American 
ports for the week ending Sept. 1 were 
1,077,255 Ibs., against 776,949 lbs. the pre- 
vious week, and 762,831 lbs. two weeks 
previous. The exports for the ¢orrespond- 
ing week in 1882 were 254,861 Ibs. 

Cheese in this market is quoted firm 
and higher, with 10}@lle 1b the stop 
price for the best makes of full cream 
State, and 114c paid for the product 
of some factories which have an establish- 
ed reputation for the quality of their prod- 
uct. The eastern markets, however, 
have given way from the position of a 
week ago, and values range lower on all 
grades. In Chicago, on the con 
trary, under an active demand for 
shipment prices show an advance. Quo- 
tations there are as follows: Full cream 
cheddars, ? lb, 94@10c; full cream flats, 
103@10%c; flats slightly skimmed, 5@63c; 
common to fair skims, 34@4c; low grades, 
2@8c # Ib. The New York market is not 
so active as a week ago, and under un- 
favorable advices from abroad shippers 
towards the end of the week were inclin- 
ed to keep out of the market. This re- 
sulted ina weakening of holders, who 
were constrained to accept lower prices 
so as to clear off their stocks. The WV. Y. 
Daily Bulletin, in its weekly review, says 
of the market: 

‘‘Up to Tuesday morning matters were 
doubtful, with indications, however, lead- 
ing sellers to feel a little hopeful. The 
steamy condition of affairs and high rates 
in the country, however, finally proved 
the last straw under which even the most 
sanguine shippers could not stand up, de- 
mand was for a time almost entirely with- 
drawn and business came to a deadlock. 
Receivers had to obtain at least 10¢@I11c 
to show a margin, and made a fight for it; 
but when trading took place the above 
figures had to be shaded 3c, and at least 
another 3c off would have become neces- 
sary before the bidding basis was reach- 
ed, and no certainty of much trade at that. 
Toward the close the indications have 
been that 10}c would let ina few buyers; 
but whether this will be reduction enough 
remains to be seen. A great many ship- 
pers say it will not, on the idea, in part, 
that the reaction is not in proportion to 
what is still claimed to have been a pre- 
mature and unwarranted inflation, and in 

art to the relatively low cost of compet- 
ing articles of food, bacon in particular. 
Opposing arguments are found in the 
closely sold up condition of the factories, 
the remarkably good weather for making 
quality and keeping it, and plenty. of tes- 
timony indicating a strong determination 
on the part of producers to sit down on 
stock in the contest to retain advantages 
already gained. The liberal arrivals of 
this week will, it is said, be followed by 
ore a falling offin shipments from this 

tate, and altogether it looks like a pretty 
little fight for some time to come. West- 
ern cheese is not much of a factor, except 
to supply certain of the home outlets with 
a class of stock exporters rarely handle, 
but, on its natural demand, has sold fairly 
at steady rates.” 

Quotations in that market are as follows, 








State factory, fancy.............22005s 10144@105 
State factory, — abeen as'ssossseees 10 @10% 
State factory, fair to good... 9 @ 9% 
State factory, ordinary................ @ 9 
SO RMORMON 56; cupsesss.ckae woe o> os Sena 
Ohio flats, good to prime........ ......- 74@ 8% 
Co Ek ee sor 64@ 7 
Ohio flats, ordinary................. 58 @6 
WVERCODMIN, CHOICE... sic0s seies-c0ss 2 a0 10 @10% 
Wisconsin, fair to good ...... ........ TH@ 9% 
Creamery skims,choice.... Ye@ 4 
Creamery skims, good. @ 3% 
Creamery skims, fair... 244@ 2% 
SIME, == | Ky ocean suesenien @2 


The receipts of cheese in the New York 

market the past week were 102,171 boxes 
against 75,806 boxes the previous week, 
and 42,857 boxes the corresponding week 
in 1882. The exports from all Ameri- 
can ports for the week ending Sept. 1 
foot up 6,194,585 Ibs., against 6,609,211 
Ibs. the previous week, and 7/887,547 two 
weeks ago. The exports for the corres- 
ponding week last year were 7,145,781 
Ibs. 
The Liverpool market is quoted firm 
at 52s. per cwt. for choice American 
cheese, an advance of 6d. (12c) per cwt. from 
prices reported one week ago. 


WOOL. 


Wool is doing better. There is a general 
tendency among holders, both in the 
interior and at the seaboard, to advance 
values, and on some grades, such as fine 
delaine and XXX wools, slightly higher 
prices have been realized. Those grades 
are in light supply and very firm, while 
low grade Texas, California and other 
western wools, are difficult to. dispose of at 
current quotations. The demand of the 
people for better goods is eausing a de- 
mand for better wool. But the most en- 
couraging sign in the trade is the decided 
improvement in the inquiry for woolen 
goods. On this point the U. S. Heonomist 
says: 

“For certain makes of both cassimeres 
and worsteds duplicates have been re- 
ceived so liberally that agents have ad- 
vised their manufacturers to make the 
goods, provided they can be delivered 
within a specified time. This improve- 
ment in the duplicate demand grows out 
of the improvement in the wholesale 
clothing trade, which is now larger than 
clothing manufacturers anticipated when 
they placed their orders for heavy woolens. 
This demand, however, refers more 
particularly to special styles and fabrics, 
and does not take in the large quantity of 
inferior goods, which, for the past two 
months, have been slow of sale, even at 
price concessions. 

‘“The piece trade in heavy woolens is at 
present quite active from cloth jobbers 
and the wholesale dry goods houses. The 
demand is more active than for several 
past seasons, and jobbers say it is in con- 
sequence of low prices. There is a steady 
demand for wool and worsted dress fabrics 
at regular quotations. Flannels are steady 
im movement and price.” 


The Heonomist, in its remarks about 
wool, says the market is as bad as ever, 
but the above extract tells avery different 
story. In that market we note Michigan 
X at 344c, Ohio XX at 38c, N. Y. X at 
32ic, and delaine fleece at 39c. 

In Boston, which city has usurped more 
than her usual amount of the wool busi. 
ness this season, the market is, reported 
firm, and steady. The Commercial Bulle- 
tin of that city, says of the market: 


‘* An active and steady demand prevails, 
and the large takiags of the past two 
months have kept abreast of the receipts 
to such an extent that sellers are becom- 
ing less anxious to reduce their stocks, 
and, in fact, are showing some tendency 
to replace them by purchases of desirable 
wools in the country. Supplies of XX 








fleeces are cleaned up for the moment, and 


buyers report that not a house in town has 
any opened so as to ensure a promise of 
their delivery within the next fortnight. 
All grades of combing are also very firm, 
and a choice No.1 Ohio combing has sold at 
45c. Fine medium clothing wools are 
ged strong, both washed and unwash- 
ed, and are sought for by manufacturers. 

“The future of our market depends to 
a considerable extent of course upon the 
turn which wools may take in England 
and Australia. An auction sale of 400,000 
bales Australian and New Zealand wool is 
now in progress in London, and prices 
open 4d below the rates of the previous 
sale. There are also indications that the 
forthcoming Australian clip will be bought 
at lower figures.” 


The receipts of wool in Boston the past 
week have been 10,828 bales domestic and 
297 bales foreign; against 11,305 bales 
domestic and 2,647 bales foreign last 
week; and 9,212 bales domestic and 
1,279 bales foreign for the correspond 
ing week of last year. 

The sales of washed fleeces during week 
included 105,000 lbs Ohio, Penna and W. 
Virginia XX and above at 874@389}c; 75," 
000 lbs X and XX Ohio at 36@38c; 14,000 
Ibs X and above at 35@38c; 92,000 lbs 
Michigan X at 34@35c; 15,000 lbs New 
Hampshire X at 324c; 20,000 lbs No. 1 
Ohio at 39@40c; 2,000 lbs No. 1 Michigan 
at 38c; 77,000 lbs mixed fleeces at 38@42c; 
2,700 Ibs heavy washed at 32c. The sales 
of combing and delaine wools comprised 
20,400 Ibs No. 1 Ohio combing at 4@ 
45c; 6,000 lbs No. 2 at 387%c; 3,500 lbs 
medium do at 41c; 31,500 lbs Ohio, Penna. 
and Virginia fine delaine at 39@40c; 37,- 
000 lbs fine delaine at 38@39c; 1,000 lbs 
heavy do at 35c; 700 lbs coarse combing at 
28@30c; 35,000 lbs medium unwashed 
combing at 26@28c for 3-blood, 31@32c 
for 8-blood, and 28@24c for braid wool. 

The auction sales now in progress in 
London are not well attended, and except 
for fine Australian prices are about 4d, 
per lb. lower than at the June sales. No 
purchases have been made on American 
account as yet, nor are there likely to be 
in fine clothing weols unless prices there 
decline fully 2¢ per lb. from their present 
range. 

In view, therefore, of the deeided im- 
provement noted in business of all des- 
criptions the past week, the fact that good 
wool is already becoming scarce, and that 
prices here are now so low as preclude 
importation of fine clothing wools except 
at aloss, we feel justified in predicting 
greater firmness and a higher range of 
values in desirable wools in the near 
future. 
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Report of the Seventeenth Quarterly Meet 
ing, held at James Bates’, Sept. 6. 





PROGRAMME. 


From arrival until noon, social greet- 
ing. 
Dinner at 12 o’clock M. 
One o’clock P. M.—Farm inspection. 
Two o’clock P. M.—Call to order. 
Paper by D. Woodman—Shall wheat- 
raising continue as a money crop? 
Discussion. 
Select reading by Mrs. H. Randolph. 
Discussion. 
Question.—‘‘What constitutes a monop- 


oly? 

Questions and answers. 

Adjournment. 

This association is composed of about 
a dozen farmers and their wives, living in 
a neighborhood comprising the north- 
western part of Antwerp, and the eastern 
part of Paw Paw townships, separated 
partially by the village of Paw Paw. It is 
in the fourth year of its organization, 
with no abatement of interest, and a con- 
tinued improvement in the character of 
its meetings. 

The members arrive between ten and 
eleven A. M., and spend an hour or so 
in a general-handshaking and general 
good fellowship. The dinner is restrict- 
ed to a bill of fare beyond which none 
are allowed to go; but it includes a suf- 
ficient variety to be generous without 
being lavish, which is the tendency un- 
less restricted by a set of rules. 

The dinner set.by Mrs. Bates and her 
daughter was overdone somewhat in the 
line of condiments, pickles, jellies, etc.; 
but the ladies generally submit to the 
rules, although almost always trembling 
on the verge of transgression. 

The President, D. Woodman, appoint- 
ed a committee of three, of which T. R. 
Harriss on was chairman, to report upon 
the condition of the farm, after which all 
proceeded to the inspection. Upon the 
call to order at the appointed hour, the 
report was presented. The farm con- 
sists of 215 acres of comparatively level 
land, aclay and gravelly soil of excellent 
quality, with a general appearance of 
having been well cared for. The first field 
examined was in clover, with the after 
growth standing for seed. Uporexamin- 
ation but littke seed was found in the 
heads, the first crop having been removed 
too late and the dry weather having blast | 
ed the seed. Passing athnfty young or- 
chard, standing in oat stubble, we came 
to another clover field which had been 
cut for hay earlier, and here the clover 
heads were well filled with seed. An in- 
terchange of opinion elicited the 
opinion of all present that clover gener- 
ally in this vicinity would be 4 short crop, 
and several had already turned their 
stock into the fields intended for seed. 
A field of 20 acres was next visited which 
had recently been turned over for wheat, 
and was nicely harrowed down. The 
field had been used for a pasture for the 
previous three years, was compact and 
very difficult to plow. Mr. Bates stated 
taat he had used a new point every 
day to finish up. Upon this field most of 
the manure of the farm had been spread 
in the spring, following his practice of 
top-dressing a sod, which is to be follow- 
ed by wheat or corn. If for corn, he ap- 
plies the manure the year previous to 
plowing. In former discussions on this 
point members of the association had 
differed about the correctness of this pro- 
cedure, but Mr. Bates and others of the 
members are convinced that this plan 
gives the best results from the application 
of manure. The next field was 20 acres of 
wheat stubble intended for corn another 
year. This ficld had been long in pas- 
ture before plowing, and had received 
the manure as atop dressing. The next 
field of 20 acres was a meadow seeded 
with wheat in the fall. Last year a large 





| ter wheat, and it this year produced 42 


large loads, The next field was 28 acres 
in corn; here the stand was poor and 
replanting had caused an uneven growth, 
but the ears were large and would make 
a fair yield. The cultivation had been 
thorough and continuous, and the growth 
had not been injured by drouth. In the 
next field was’ several acres of beans, a 
new and not very satisfactory crop. Mr. 
Bates has rigged a long shear, made from 
an old saw plate two and-a-half by three 
feet long, to his Cassaday plow, in the 
place of the point after removing the 
mold board, and was pulling the beans 
with that, one row at a time, throwing 
them near together with this long shear. 
On this farm are six horses, 12 head of 
cattle and 150 sheep. The cattle 
are all Shorthorns, none less that { pure, 
are in good condition, and some of them 
fat. The sheep are high grade, brought 
to their present standard by use of the 
best rams that could be obtained. The 
horses are large and strong, such as every 
farmer must have to carry on the work 
of a farm. 

The paper by D. Woodman was an ar- 
gument in favor of the continued grow- 
ing of wheat, as a money crop, but with 
restricted area. He gave his estimate of 
growing an acre of wheat at ten dollars, 
and that the profit on the average of last 
year, 19 bushels, was good; but that there 
was a small profit on the estimated aver- 
age crop of this year, viz., 12 bushels 
to the acre. The paper was valuable for 
its statistics; and as coming from one of 
the oldest wheat-growers in the interior 
part of the State, its suggestions were en- 
titled to great weight, 

In the discussion which followed A. C. 
Glidden did not agree with all the senti- 
ments expressed. The average for last 
year was exceptional, and would not hold 
good fora series of years. The profit 
above 12 bushels was counterbalanced by 
the reduction of fertility in growing the 
crop. Too much of our land was under 
cultivation to wheat. He did not advise 
a total cessation of wheat growing; that 
was impossible we must grow some 
wheat, but he advocated the growing of 
a smaller acreage, and never to plow a 
field unsuited to its production. The 
compensation for a smaller number of 
bushels for a few years would be found 
in the sales of more animal products, and 
a certain increase in fertility of the soil. 
He showed by statistics that the average 
production per acre for our county was 
not sufficient to continue the usual acre- 
age. He compared the townships of Ant- 
werp and Paw Paw from the statistics of 
1881, and showed that while Paw Paw had 
23 acres of wheat and 23 head of cattle to 
every 100 acres of improved land, and 
produces 11.58 bushels of wheat to the 
acre, Antwerp with 20 acres of wheat 
and 124 head of cattle only gave an aver- 
age of 7.64 bushels of wheat to the acre, 
and that by comparing those counties of 
the State which were below the average 
of aeres of wheat to the 100 acres of im- 
proved land, with those which were above 
it, it was found that those counties which 
were below the average had the most cat- 
tle to the 100 acres (counting one-third 
the number of sheep as equal to that 
number of cattle), and produced the 
greatest yield of wheat to the acre; in 
other words, the first thirteen counties 
with about 25} acres of wheat and nearly 
15 cattle to the 100 acres of improved 
land, produced nearly 12} bushels of 
wheat per acre, while the remaining 
counties, with more than 32 acres of wheat 
and less than 13 head of cattle to the 100 
acres of improved land, produced less than 
114 bushels of wheat to the acre. 
He acknowledged that the statistics were 
sometimes misleading, but they served to 
point to a truth when mere inference was 
no guide to follow. If these figures were 
of any value they prove that in order to 
grow more wheat to the acre, and thus 
increase our profits, we must increase the 
number of our live stock. Members 
might be disposed to interchange the 
terms, and place the cause for effect, but 
the fact remains covering the counties of 
the whole State, and there must be some 
force in the figures. A large proportion 
of the farmers were growing wheat at a 
loss, or at least losing interest on their 
investment, while striving to compete in 
wheat growing with the cheap lands of 
the great northwest. To those farmers 
the figures meant more cattle and sheep, 
and less wheat to the 100 aeres of improv- 
ed land. 

O. P. Morton has always been a wheat 
farmer, has raised sometimes as high as 
100 acres on a 300 acre farm, has harvest- 
ed 90 acres this year, and is now putting 
in 80 acres. Wheat is the cheapest crop 
he can raise because he can grow it all by 
machinery, and do the work with less 
help than he can handle any other crop. 
When he is working his farm he is work- 
ing his capital the same as men in any 
other business, and the interest on his 
land is a part of his profit. 

E. B. Welch is not a wheat grower but 
has had good success with stock; he con- 
siders sheep very profitable, and what he 
is he owes to sheep. They produce two 
crops a year, the wool and the increase, 
and a farmer with astock of cattle and 
sheep is independent of the elements. The 
less wheat we raise the better we are off. 
He would pasture lands as long and as 
often as he could. Men who were in 
debt have raised wheat after wheat with 
the view of forestalling foreclosure, but 
they have become rich very slowly and 
have impoverished their farms. 


J. J. Woodman thought that if the 
statistics were followed it would be found 
that the best wheat and the most cattle 
were on the best land. In the compari- 
son of the two townships the difference 
in production is easily accounted for; a 
strip of land in the township of Antwerp, 
running through it from east to west, 
comprising nearly one third of the area, 
was of a light sandy nature, illy fitted for 
the production of wheat; and made poor 
pasture, while much of the township of 
Paw Paw was naturally adapted to grass 
and grain growing. He would not aban- 
don the growing of wheat as a money 
crop until a substitute was found. He 
thought we had been raising too much 
wheat, and that a diversified husbandry 
was better. The center of wheat produc- 


to a lower production per acre, and some 
of the once noted States for wheat grow- 
ing had reached the ten bushel average. 
They are now producing wheat in 
southern Illinois where they have grown 
it for fifty years, and it still yields well. 
Wherever the acreage is less, the produc 
tion will be more per acre on account of 
better tillage. 

B. G. Buell, of Little Prairie Ronde, 
Cass Co., present by invitation, has been 
farming a long time in Michigan. He 
has raised wheat asa principal crop much 
of that time with fair success; but when 
he has attempted to raise a large number 
of acres to compensate for a loss, he has 
always met with disappointment. He is 
‘now pursuing adifferent plan; he raises 
more stock, and has them of better 
quality. Much of the waste on a grain 
growing farm is saved by having stock to 
eat coarse fodder and the grasses; we thus 
can continue the labor of ‘the farm 
through the year. There must come a 
change; labor at $1 50 per day in thresh- 
ing, and $2 50 for harvest, will cause 
farmers to consider the question seriously 
when they come to market their crops. 
Every farmer should have some special 
crop which he grows with a view to sup- 
plying seed, a crop or production which 
shall be better than the average. It may 
be stock of some kind, or cogn or wheat. 
Get up a reputation for ‘doing some one 
thing well, and keep the produce for sale. 

James Beale thought the subject of much 
importance. Wheat growing has been 
our bank on which we draw for funds to 
pay our debts, but we must be careful not 
to overdraw. The cashier will not honor 
our drafts when we attempt to over- 
draw. He had rather take more years to 
pay his debts and leave his farm in good 
condition, than to pay them at once and 
leave his farm poor. He has always 
grown about so many acres of wheat every’ 
year, about 20 acres to the 100 acres of 
improved land, and he could not grow 
more without disarranging his plans for 
rotation. He attributed what measure of 
success he had attained to the fact of his 
utilizing all the productions of the farm; 
he allowed nothing to go to waste; his 
stock consumed or made into manure all 
the straw and stalks he raised. He had 
looked with much interest to those farm- 
ers who were exclusively wheat pro- 
ducers, to note their success, but must 
doubt the utility of such a procedure. 
We owe much to such men as Mr. Buell 
and Mr. Welch, who grow improved stock. 
He would not lessen the number of 
sheep or cattle, but would diminish rather 
the number of acres of wheat. 

S. D. Searle’s sympathies are with those 
who grow wheat exclusively; his first 
labor on a farm whena boy was fitting 
land for wheat, and he has been growing 
wheat ever siace. He advocated fitting 
the ground so that we may grow more 
bushels from lessacres. Cattle and wheat 
do not go well together, and he does not 
think beans a substitute for wheat. 

E. P. Mills likes to grow wheat, and 
the way we aresituated, if we have a large 
amount of money to raise, we can get it 
out of wheat quicker than we can out of 
cattle. Give him land that was fitted for 
wheat, and he would show us how to 
make money; he still holds that wheat 
should be the principal crop. 

T. R. Harrison finds that after all we 
are all wheat raisers, and none of us want 
to giveitup. Take the32,000,000 bushels 
—the aggregate of last year’s crop, out of 
the State, and it would leave a blank that 
would send nearly all of us to the poor 
house. Statistics cannot convince him 
that he should discontinue wheat raising. 
There is more money in wheat at 14 
bushels to the acre, than in all the sheep 
you can get on it. He can grow wheat 
for $8 per acre. Wheat at 15 bushels per 
acre will give a profit equal to the inter- 
est on land at $100 per acre. We can- 
not all be fancy farmers and seil our prod- 
ucts at fancy prices. If my farm is 
adapted to raising wheat, that is the crop 
for me to grow, and so with cattle. He is 
after the interest on the investment, and 
if it comes easiest through wheat, then 
wheat is the crop to grow. He would 
not grow wheat when his average was 
but six to eight bushels to the acre. 

Mrs. H. Randolph read a selection 
“concerning people of whom much more 
might have been made.” 

The topic and matter were very sugges- 
tive, but time for discussion was not al- 
lowed, and it was passed, to considir 
‘““What Constitutes a Monopoly.” Tne 
President called upon Dr. Harrison to de- 
fine the term, which he did at length. 
The term came from two Greek words, 
monos, meaning one, and polis meaning 
city. The laws governing the Greek 
nation came from the governing city, 
which was the center of many princi- 
palities surrounding it. The ‘one city” 
or Monopolis became a synonyn for 
the governing power. Thebes was 
once the governing city and monopolized 
the law-making power. So now when 
power is centered in a body of men, 
in a corporation, or in an individual, that 
city or corporation, or individual, exer- 
cises a monopoly over other people, as did 
Thebes in the days of the Greek as- 
cendency. The members did not feel dis- 
posed to broaden the question, and to dis 
cuss monopoly as it is now understood. 
It was getting late and some were dis- 
posed to leave. Those nearest the 
parlor door discovered some of the ladies 
monopolizing several luscious melons, 
and those.opposed to monopoly made a 
rush to defend their principles. It was 
with difficulty that the president pre- 
served order long enough to announce 
that thé next meeting would be held with 
Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Welch, the first Thurs 
day of December next, with programme to 
be announced by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

a aa 
To Sazep BreeDeRs.—I will be at the 
Michigan State Fair with a few Spanish Merino 
rams, of my own breeding, forsale. They are 
sired by Banker and Rip Van Winkle. E.N. 
BISSELL, East Shoreham, Vt., September 3rd, 
1883. . 





Parsons’ Business COLLEGE.—No college in 
the country is more deserving of the success 
it is receiving than Parsons’ Business College 
at Kalamazoo, Mich. The graduates are suc- 
cessful in finding -employment as soon as they 
have completed their course, which speaks 
well for its reputation. Farmers having sons 





tion was now west of Chicago. These 





crop of hay was cut from the stubble af- 


new lands of the northwest were tending 


and daughters to educate for business should. 
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NEWS SUMMARY. 


Michigan, 
A Monroe man claims to 
while boring a well last week 


R. D. Bullock, a well know 
of Jackson and Saginaw, died het. week 
The Shackelton House at Mt. 
destroyed by fire last week. No po om ™ 
Bross & Walker’s saw mill at § , 
destroyed by fire on the 6th. The ene Py 


. 


have struck oil 


usic dealer 





| Kitchen’s store at Bancroft was 
| last week, the sixth fire in that village | 
; years, 


Mateq 
in two 


Burglars raided Republic on the nigh 
: 5th, securi e ht of the 
| Office. ie deianbiacaienimnsien the post. 


Wm. Beddell, while duck-hunting at 
ad § at Quanj. 
pay Ne miles from Bay City, was drowned op 


The grape crop in the Vicinity of Mop 
reported as somewhat less than half the 
average. 


Dr. Collar, of Wayne, died suddenly 
: : y at that 
place last week. He was widely know 
esteemed. on ee, 


St. Clair Republican: The new water 
; : tank 

to be built at the Oakland will st e 
thousand dollars. —_ cn 


A Kalamazoo man caught 35 fish in the 
at that place, recently, and their united a 
was only 514 pounds. - 


Benjamin Drake, the first white settler in 
Oshtemo, died last week, at his residence near 
Kalamazoo, aged 96 years. 


J. Hahn, of Twenty-second Street, Detro; 
has lost five of his 12 cows by the Texan ree, 
and will probably lose two more. , 


Troe is 
Usual 


Twenty new Methodist churches have been 
built in the ‘‘burnt districts” of Huron ang 
Sanilac counties since the forest fires, 


At Orchard Lake, last week, a man named 
Watts fell into the cylinder of a threshing mg- 
chine, and was literally cut to pieces. 


EugenePhelps, of Romeo, lost four fingers of 
his hand by getting them too near the buzz 
saw in the wagon works there, last week. 


Ann Arbor Argus: The Clark defalcation 
has at last been settled by one of the bonds- 
men, Wm. Burke, and Clark’s daughter, 


W. Z. Hutchinson, of Rogersville, says the 
Flint Globe, has over 100 colonies of bees, anj 
his honey harvest has been about 3,000 Ibs, 


George Bradly, living in the vicinity of 
Standish, was Instantly killed last week, by 
being crushed under a limb of a fallen tree. * 


The Lapeer Democrat says: ‘When jou 
meet a farmer wearing a sort of funeral look, 
rest assure he has recently threshed his wheat 
crop.” 


Dogs are doing great Gamage to the flocks 
in some localities. G.C. Ream, of Niles, had 
twelve killed and five badly wounded last 
week, 


Carrie Curdy, daughter of Daniel Curiy, 
of Osceola, Livingston County, is in a dav. 
salon condition from being kicked by a 
norse. 


Ten Italian laborers have been arrested at 
Marshall, charged with threatening the lives 
of the officers of the railroad by which they 
were employed. , 


A company has been formed at Mason for 
the manufacture of road-carts. They will 
make 30 per week when they get the business 
in running order. 


An unknown man was killed at Augusta last 
week by an express train. He stumbled and 
fell upon the track in front of the engine, and 
was dead when taken up. 


Kalamazoo Gazette: G. W. Miller’s little 
son was badly burned on the Ist by his clothes 
taking fire from a brush heap, and died last 
week from his injuries. 


H. H. Thomas’ nitro-glycerine factory at 
Bay City, was blown to atoms by the explosion 
of a 1,500 Ibs. ‘run? which was being made 
last week. Fortunately no one was hurt. 


Ann Arbor boasts a High School girl who 
has not been absent or tardy for seven years. 
The query seems pertinent as to how long it 
takes to get through the Ann Arbor High 
School. 


Phelias Garant, only son of Frank Garant, of 
St. Clair, was drowned on the afternoon of the 
6th, while returning from the Canadian side. 
He was towing behind a barge and the boat 
capsized. 


Any one who attempts to get up a corner on 
the egg market will have to interview Free 
man & Co., of Richmond, who have two bun- 
dred and thirty thousand dozen in pickle and 
cold storage. 


Coldwater claims to be the esthetic city of 
Michigan, and bases its pretensions on a sun- 
flower stalk in a city garden which has 51 
blossoms, one of which is four feet ten inches 
in circumference! 


At Ypsilanti, on the 7th, Wm. ef harm 
man on the Michigan Central, caught his foot 
in a frog, and in spite of his desperate efforts 
to extricate himself, was crushed under a0 
advancing train. 


At Cedar Springs, Kent County, on the 
night of the6th, fire broke out in Benedict's 
elevator and spread to the adjoining buildings, 
destroving upwards of $30,000 worth of prop- 
erty before it was got under control. 


Port Austin News: A cow belonging to 
Michael Bleicher, of a. was lost for 11 
days, and finally found mprisoned between 
two fallen trees. She was alive, but too weak 
to stand, and though carefully fed, died three 
days later. 


The Battle Creek Journal says a young -_ 
of that city lost a $200 diamond ring = le 
loading a carlcad of hogs at Nashville, late s. 
He was well pleased when an old farmer foun 
and returned it, and will probably hereafter 
suit his attire to his business. 


Two rigs were stolen from Plainwell on \ 
night of the 4th, and three safes opened in : 
sego the same night It is believed the ~ 
was done by a single party, who howeveron+ 
secured about $30. The horses were afterwar' 
recovered. 


The school board of Fenton decided to thron 
Latin and Greek out of the high school one 
Some wag made a motion to retain only re: : 
ing, writing and spelling. Afterward the - 
tion was so far modified as to permit thos 

who had already entered the school to continue 
the studies. 


he 
About 20,000,000 feet of logs were left ont 
farm of S. 8. Bailey at Plainfield by the ney 
and high water on the river. It is yore : 
that they are so entangled among the = P 
and were washed so far inland that it wil rom 
about as much to get them afloat again as 
are worth. 


tts, 
Eaton Rapids Journal: Mr. C. M. le 
living sheet 14 miles west of town, brought 
us a potato vine, which grew 10 his gar , 
and which has small potatoes on it = a 
foot above ground. It is of the Early 3 
variety. Mr. Letts has more at home 
which he intends to experiment. 

bad about 


An Adrian man’s horse felt 80 x 
going round barefooted, his owner wen 
taken off his shoes for the good of his feet, : 

he went aloie to the blacksmith’s shop Ame i" 
he was generally shod, and was with di ae 
persuaded to leave without the new 


which he evidently wanted. 


Saginaw Herald: 
for the Tittabawassee ( 
had a large spider cancer on his tore orga 
last week a considerable portion of tha 
was removed by an operation at Ann iptedlt 
The physicians say that it was undo’ . 
caused by excessive smoking. = 
Jerman Wa 


Ionia Standard: Mrs. Oscar Ak 
brought home to Ionia from the co rn 
Insane Asylum on the 6th, and was : sate 
in a wagon at the depot for a few | ett 
When the person having her in charge e next 
ed, Mrs. Alderman was missing. ty crand 
morning her dead body was found i 
River. wee 
The “yellows” is causing trouble ©. 
Buren County, and under the law ee bee a 
sioners are ordering whole peach or 0 papers 
down in the infected districts. Chicas angel 
insist that peaches infected with rs a {100 
ous disease have been freely sh en the 
Michigan, and the commissionc® ar and 
power to’ proceed against the ship] 


punish them. 





General. 
Yellow fever has abated at Pensacola. 


The corner stone 0° t1e n2W Dekota ¢ 
building was laid last week. 


Supervising Architect Hill is about to" 
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Jay Gould’s yacht, the Atlanta, ran into, cut 
in two and sunk a tugboat last week. 


Splenetic fever at Lancaster, Pa., is causing 
a great deal of alarm to stockmen. 


A large tract of woodland near Boston was 
on fire last week, 100 acres being in flames. 


The knights of the order of United Workmen 
were in session at Pittsburg, Pa., last week. 


The yacht Explorer, with all hands, was lost 
on Greenough shoal in Lake Huron last week. 


John C. Wiggins, ex-treasurer of Montgom- 
ery county, Ind., reported $39,000 short in his 
sccounts. 


An explosion of fire damp in a mine near 
Pnttville, Ala., occurred last week, by which 
4 mumber of miners were killed. 


Fdward Stahler, for 53 vears past postmaster 
at Sandy Springs, Md., died last week in the 
house in which he was born in 1794. 


There were heavy frosts all over the New 
England States last week, and heavy damage 
to the tobacco crop is reported. 


Evan’s “tousorial parlors,’? connected with 
the Palmer House, Chicago, cost $60,000 to fit 
up, and rent at $12,000 per annum. 


Important nickel ore discoveries have been 
made in Churchill county, Nev. Specimens, 
assayed yield 30 per cent pure nickel. 


The Brazilian bank, Brazil, Ind.,. failed to 
open its doors on the 5th. Liabilities are $76,- 
000; assets $100,000; windup expected. 


The National Wool-Growers’ and Sheep 
Breeders’ convention will assemble to organize 
a national association on the 26th, at Chicago. 


Two freight trains collided at Charleston, 
West Va., on the night of the 5th, and the 
two engines and 17 cars were splintered. Loss 
$50,000. 


A Washington firm is building tanks and 
other apparatus for an extensive artificial ice 
factory which they are about to establish in 
South Africa. 


A new railroad has been surveyed across 
Wyoming from Fort Washakie to Yellowstone 
park, said to be in the interest of the Union 
Pacific railroad. 


At Long Branch, N. J., fire in the musi- 
cians’ quarters at the Long Branch Hotel de- 
stroyed $125,000 worth of property, and one 
man was burned to death. 


Two and a half acres of the Chicago stock 
yards burned on the 5th, entailing a loss of 
about $37,000. Forty-five cattle and four po- 
nies were burned to death. 


Washington is taking steps to have all tele- 
graph and telephone wires laid under ground. 
All applications for permission to erect poles | 
within the city have been denied. 


Value of exports of domestic provisions, tal- 
low and dairy products for the seven months 
ending July 30, $65.397,609, against $59,684,868 
for the corresponding time last year. 


Dispatches from various parts of Wisconsin 
say that the hop crop is all in, but the yield is 
only one-fourth that of previous years. Driy- 
ing storms and lice injured the crop. 


An Atlantic cable isin course of manufac- 
ture in England for an independent company 
which proposes to send messages from Eng- 
land to the United States for sixpence. 


There was a fire in a Cleveland rag and pa- 
per warehouse, last week, by which the build- 
yng was destroyed and nine persons, eight of 
whom were girls, were burned to death 


Postmaster General Gresham pleads not 
guilty in the suit of the manager of a New 
Orleans lottery company for $100,000, in issu- 
ing an order to prevent the delivery of letters. 


A sister of Capt. Webb, recently drowned 
in Niagara rapids, became insane when she 
heard of her brother’s death, and has been 
found drowned in the river at Lady Smith, 
Vatal. 


During a firein the Missouri planing mil 
at St. Louis last week, Wm. Bell, a carpenter, 
was suffocated at his bench, and W. J. Wilder- 
man, engineer, had his hands burned a]most to 
a crisp. 


A model of ‘Maid of the Mist”? went through 
Niagara whirlpool last week; trip witnessed 
by 40,000 persons. The boat struck shore 
once and was pushed off. There was nobody 
on board. 


Thirty vessels of the fishing fleet on the 
Newfoundland Banks are still missing. Only 
three boats have returned with their full crews, 
all the others reporting the loss of from one to 
six men. 


The chambers of commerce of Paris, Havre, 
Marseilles and Bordear€ have united in 2 note 
appealing tothe government to cancel the 
prohibition against the importation into France 
of American pork. 


Chicago put up $44,072,920 worth of new 
buildings during the first eight months of 
this year, notwithstanding the strikes, and 
the building trade is still active, with large 
contracts being made. 


A Chicago bootblack has received $5,363 
from the Union Ferry Company as damages 
for rough treatment at the hands of an em- 
ploye, and, wonderful to relate, the company 
does not appeal the case. 


“Frank James was acquitted at Gallatin, Mo., 
last week, greatly to the disgust of the law 
abiding citizens of the State. A disagreement 
of the jury was expected, but the first ballot 
stood eleven for acquittal. 


Judge Bond, of the U. 8. circuit court at 
Richmond, Va., decides that the Virginia state 
coupons are legal tender for taxes. Jf decis- 
ion stands, the state can collect no more rev- 
enue until she provides for these coupons. 


Beecher is — himself unpopular with 
the Californians by his denunciation of their 
treatment of the Chinese. Consequently the 
parties who hired him to lecture there at $600 
4 night are losing money by the speculation. 


The contest between Chicago and her street 
car companies, which has been going on in and 
out of court for years, has ended by the com- 
panies paying a tax of $25 year for each car 
for the past five years, and agreeing to pay $50 
per car annually hereafter. 


Thomas Mullen, a San Francisco cooper, 
thought to amuse a saloon crowd last week b 
putting the muzzle of a pistol in his mout 
and asking Edward Lacy, a crony, to pull the 
trigger. Lacy obligingly did so, and Mullen 
fell dead. Both were drunk. 


The wreck of a vessel supposed to be the 
ocean steamer Ludwig, was driven ashore and 
sunk in six fathoms of water off the coast at 
Guysboro, N. C., last week. The Ludwig had 
seventy persons on board, and is 66 days over- 
due at her port of destination. 


The new two-cent postage stamps that go 
into circulation October Ist. are metatlic red. 
Their distribution will be made from New 
York, beginning Sept. 15. The question of 
redeeming outstanding three-cent stamps will 
probably await congressional action. 


There was a collision on the Delaware rail- 
road last week, caused by a tramp starting a 
detached locomotive and then jumping off. 
It collided with a passenger train at full speed, 
and both engines were wrecked. Nobody was 
killed, but many were more or less injured. 


In the last 22 years unknown persons have 
paid $186,459 into the United States treasury, 
to quiet uneasy consciences. It is noticeable, 
however, that the thieves who steal large sums 
are never troubled with compunctions of con- 
— it is only the small rogues who re- 


The Grand Army of the Republic held camp 
at Princeton Junction, N. J., last week. They 
had a sham battle set down on the rogramme, 
and during its progress got so much in earnest 
that thirteen men were badly wounded; none 
will die, but it was lucky, say the participants, 
that the cartridges contained no balls. 


Plainwell Independent: While two men 
were driving a well pipe, last week, a sledge 
hammer which E. Batchelor was using parted 
Company withthe handle, the sledge striking 
Mr. Ri ard, who was holding the pipe, a 
fearful blow in the face, crushing his nose and 
cutting his face badly. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road 
1as commenced suit against the Chicago, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha road for specified 
performance of a contract which involved 
200,000 acres of land, valued at $1,000,000. - 


Patrick M. Burns, a clerk in the finance de- 
partment of the comptroller’s office at a salary 
of $1,000, has been asked to resign by comp- 
troller Grant on account of an error of three 
cents made by Burnsin filling in a warrant. 
Another clerk had made an error in the vouch. 
erand Burns was deceived thereby. 


_ At Cleveland on the 7th, T. H. Oakley was 
alraigned beforea United States commissioner 
or embezzlement and put under $500 bonds. 

akley has been at the general window of the 
postoflice and appropriated and misused post- 
eas ol rd - a oe and has been 

e€ac a flock at Ashtal ; - 
mitted his gut Ashtabula, O. He ad 
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Unequaled for Strength, Durability and 
Lightness of Draft. 












































These Wagons are made of the very best mater-als, and by skilled and competent mechanics. 
with the yrewest care and horoughly season: d. 
and Light Wagons of Superior Workmanship alwuys on hand. 


THE COQUILLARD WAGON---THE FARMERS’ FAVORITE. 
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The wood cut from our own forests, selected 


None but the Best and Toughest put into every wagon made. Carriages, Buggies, Sleighs 
(@s"Send for Circular and Price List. 


A. COQUILLARD, South Bend, Indiana. 








Foreign. 


The London Times thinks France is drifting 
into a war wlth China. 

Quarantine has been abolished on the Suez 
Canal and the British troops have returned to 
Cairo. 

It is reported that a reserve force of British 
troops has been sent from Cape Town to pro- 
tect Cetywayo. 

A newspaper correspondent just returned 
from Zululand reports that the natives are en- 
gaged in a war of extermination against each 
other. 

Dispatches from London state that the mis- 
sionaries in Anam are flying before the advance 
of the Chinese troops, who show them but lit- 
tle respect when they fall into their hands. 

Ivan Sergyeevieh Tourgenieff, or more prop- 
erly Turgenev, the Russian novelist, died at 
Bougiva!, a village of the department of Seine- 
et-Oise, four miles north of Versailles, France, 
last week, after a long illness. 

Anti-Magyar riots still continue at Bedujia. 
Attempts by troops and police to disperse the 
peasants and arrest their leaders has so far 
failed. The numbers of the peasants are 
hourly increasing and it will be necessary to 
send a large force before they canbe disarmed 
and subdued. 











THE Story oF A LIVE AND PRACTICAL 
ScHooL_.—Young men and ladies desiring to 
enter a business now, or at some future day, 
should take pains to visit the various schools— 
or at least inform themselves as to their rela- 
tive merits. The Grand Rapids Business Col 
lege and Practical Training School will pay ex 
penses from your homes and return if you do” 
not find its surroundings and practical advant- 
age ahead of any other inthe State. Send for 
College Journal. Address, 

C. G. SWENSBERG, 

Grand Rapids Mich. 


*Both Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com 
pound and Blood Purifier are prepared at 238 
and 235 Western Avenue, Linn, Mass. Price 
of either, $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mai] 
in the form of pills, or of lozenges, on receipt 
of price, $1 a box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Enclose 
3c stamp. Send for ‘‘Guide to Health and 
Nerve Strain.” 











NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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I, PLA NT NG The largest assortment in 
FAL [ the country of the best 
Old and New Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs 
Roses, Ponies, Hedge Plants, etc. Abridged 
Catalogue mailed free. 





*“Thave used Kemp’s Manure Spreader one 
year; it does al] it promises. 1 consider three loads 
spread with the machine worth more than four 
spread by hand. It saves all the manual labor 
and nine-tenths of the time in spreading. Noone 
after using it one season will be willing to do 
without it.” See the advertisement of Manure 
Spreader on page’8. e 





THE public will readily appreciate the 
efforts of the Singer Manufacturing Co. 
to give them the very latest improvements 
in Sewing Machines. A glance at their 
magnificent display at the present State 
Fair will convince the visitor that the 
“Singer” will ever remain the best and 
most popular Sewing Machine in the 
World. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., 
191 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 


NEW VARIETY. 
Clawson Hybrid or Wallace Wheat 


This is a white wheat, very stiff straw, has stood 
up well this year. It has yielded better than the 
Clawson and bids fair to be the most desirable 
wheat to raise, and to supersede the Clawson and 
all other varieties of wheat. It has been raised on 
all kinds of soil and has done remarkably well, is 
very hardy, standing the winter well. It is a wee- 
vil proof, bald wheat. Yield, 30 to 50 bushels. 
Price in lots as follows: 


1 to 5 bags (2 bushels).............. $5 50 each 





5 to 15 bags (2 bushe.s).............. 5 00 each 
15 to 50 bags (2bushels).............. 4 00 each 
Car lots, in bags (2 bushels).......... 3 75 each 


These prices include bags. Orders must be ac- 
companied by cash, postoffice order, drafts on De- 
troit or New York, or by express. If no directions 
are given for shipping, will send all orders by ex- 
press. Mention this paper. Address 

H. S. CLAWSON, 


al45 Laingsburg, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 


E. B. GAWLEY & CO., 
CommissionMerchants 


FOR THE SALE OF 


Fresh Fruits, Butter, Eggs 


and General Produce, 


14 West Woodbridge St., Detroit. 


(= Our Specialties are Peaches and Pears 
Stencil Plate furnished when needed. a14-8 


SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE 


Michigan Duke, by 3d Grand Duke of Airdrie 
32760, dam, Royal Duchess 5th, by Loudon Duke 
15th 20274. 

Nero 44418, by Rose Duke 42481, dam Empress 
of St. Clair, by 3d Duke of Cambria. 26991. 

Red King, by Rose Duke 42481,dam Red Queen 
4th by 23d Duke of Airdrie (41350), Lord Byren 
44168, by 23d Duke of Airdrie (41350), out of Tea 
Rose 3d by Tom Scott 31288. 

These animals are in good shape, and will be 
sold on very reasonable terms. Apply to 

CHAS. F. MOORE, 
£11-2m* St. CLarr, Micu. 














ELLWANGER & BARRY, ttoctester, x¥ | 


H'O-Ft 


TATE FAM 


WEEK. 


Visitors to Detroit during 
State Fair Week will find 
in our Store a full and 
complete Stock of Season- 
able Dry Goods. 


We are making Special 
preparations for an early 
opening, and shall sell 
Goods at prices that defy 
com petition 

We solicit a call and ex- 
amination of Goods and 
Prices. 


TAYLOR, WOOLFENDEN & CO., 
165 & 167 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 


DETROIT 


ZOOLOGICAL 


GARDEN. 


Cor. Michigan Avenue and Tenth Street. 
Open Daily—Sundays from 2 P. M. 


Exhibiting the largest collection of foreign & native 


WILD ANIMALS 


ever exhibited in the United States. Also a large 
collection of Rare and Beautiful Birds. An _ [m- 
mense Aquarium containing a fine variety of Fish 

A fine Brass Band daily in attendance. Michi- 
gan Avenue cars pass the Zoo. every five minutes. 


Admission 25 cts Children 10 cts. 


Doors open from 8 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


Cabinets $3 


Per Dozen at 


NAVAL) 


East Grand Circus Park, 
DETROIT, . - 








MICH. 


{3 During the month of September 
I will reduce the price of my cabinets to 
$3 per dozen. 





MOST EXTENSIVE PURE BRED 
LIVE-STOGK ESTABLISHMENT 
(W THE WORLD. 
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CLYDESDALE HORSES, PERCHERON-NORMA 
HORSES, TROTTING-BRED ROADSTERS, 
HOLSTEIN AND DEVON CATTLE. 


Our customers have the acvantage of our many 
years’ expertence in breeding and importing large 
collections opportunity of comparing different breeds, 
low prices because of extent of business and low 
rates of transportation. Catalogues free. Cor 
respondence solicited. Mention Micniean Farm- 


ER. ap4-6m 
POWELL BROS., 
a26tf Springboro, Crawford Co., Penn. 





29 PERCHERONS, 


Just landed, and others coming, holding 
numerous Gold and Silver Medals recently 


wonin France. Send for Catalogue. 


A. ROGY, 
932 Palisade Ave, Jersey City, N. J 


ault-eow3t 


Grecian Wheat. 








One hundred bushels for seed, well cleaned and 
raded, in lots to suit purchasers at $150 per 
ushel, including bags. Address 

. A. L. RIC DSON, Box 4, Parma, Mich. 




















C. HILLS, of Crystal Spring Farm, will sell a large portion of his well known Herd of Shorthorns 
families, unexceptionable in breeding and good individually—Roses of Sharon, Peris, Miss Wi- 
Airdrie (41350). All females of bieeding age will have been served by imported Grand Duke Barring- 
gether the best and most popular of all mutton breeds. 
old bay filley, by imported Clyde Stallion. Also our prize four year old bullock. 

Catalogues sent en application. 

MARTIN AMBER WHEAT! The most remarkable wheat ever produced, 
Premium three times at Pennsylvania State Fairs. We introduced it in 1882 and offer it for 1883 true 
By mail, one pound, 50 cents; 2} pounds, $1; four pounds, $1 50. 
er bushel, $8; bag of 244 bush., $6; by mail, 40 cents per pound. Be sure and send for our Fall Cata- 
Will, on and after August 1st, 1883, make a two-thirds reduction from his former 
‘‘H. D. Justi,” or the celebrated ‘‘Cross Pin” teeth will be used, either of which are 
Dr. ESSIG has supplied his dental parlors with every improvement in dental 
dent of his ability to do work surpassed by none. 

Teeth inserted on Gold, Continuous Gum, and Platina bases at living prices. 
of teeth on rubber within five hours of taking the impression, so that persons living 
WATERLOO YEAST CO., 
| | B | 

Market. 


“h | 
in conjunction with the highly bred Bates Cattie of Messrs. Slocum & Duvall, of Brownsville, Pa., 
leys, Matildas, Fletchers, Knightleys, and and other good tribes will be represented, and several 
ton 2d (4644), — Duke Wild Eyes (43154), or 5th Lord Oxford’s Son, Vol. 25, A. H. B. 
8 
In addition, one pair matched Clydesdale Mares (four crosses) six aye old, bay, black points, 
A rare chance for good stock. Terms cash, or bank note at four months. 
A REVOLUTION IN WHEAT GROWING! 
beats all former records. Only Three Pecks to sow an acre, and we guarantee 
to name at 
We are headquarters for strictly fine FuLtz, CLawson, LANOASTER, SHUMAKER, SILVER CHarFrF, etc., 
ogue, FREE. Address J. A. EVERITT & CO., Seedsmen, Watsontown, Pa. 
Having Removed His Dental Parlors to 
charges for his Best sets of teeth on rubber, giving a perfect upper or lower set of 
a 
considered the most beautiful and life like in appearance and for, strength and dura- 
science and can insure his patrons of first-class work in every thing pertaining to 
‘‘ Vitalized Air” and a new process of ** Freezing the Gums,”? used 
VISITORS TO? DETROIT. 
at a distance need not be unnecessarily delayed. 
MANUFACTURERS OP 
YEAST! 
: s 
TRY IT and be convinced, that the below remarks of the editor of the reliable and well-known 


At Delaware, Ohio, Thursday, October 18, 1883. 
to close their partnership; consisting of about 40 head of Bulls, Cows, and Heifers of the most popular 
first class yourg bulls will be included, now ready for service, the get of the renowned 23d Duke of 
There will also be offered some choice Imported and Home Bred Shropshire Down Sheep, alto- 
stars in forehead, sound and good workers, weight January 1, 1883, 1,670 lbs. each; with six months 
Sale at the Delaware County Fair Ground, near the “Bee Hive R. R.” Station, after 12 o’cloek lunch 
Farmers / You can increase your wheat crop 25 te 50 per cent by growing our new 
" as thick or thicker stand than another kind with S ix Pecks ormore. First 
+ bush., $2; # bush., for one acre, $5; bushel, $6; bag of 2} bush., for three acres, $12 
at $1 75 per bushel; by mail, one pound, 40 cents, three pounds, $1. Tuscan IsLAND MEDITERRANEAN 
A $15.00 SET OF TEETH FOR $5.00! 
NO. 43 MICHIGAN AVE., DETROIT, 
the Best Material and fully warranted in all respects for $5. The ‘‘S.S. White,” 
bility are unequalled. 
dentistry. Having had eight years successful practice in his profession, he is confi 
in extracting. [8° COLD FILLING A SPECIALTY. 
Having in my employ efficient assistants, I am enabled to furnish a complete set 
ESTABLISHED 1860. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 
It is the Best in the 
MICHIGAN FARMER, are true. 


From the Michigan Farmer. 

The well-known Twin BrotHERs’ Yeast was never in greater demand or stood higher in the esti- 
mation of the consumers than to-day, although many counterfeits have been put upon the market 
with the intention of selling them upon the well-merited reputation of the Twin BrotTaers’ brand. 

Other manufacturers have adopted a name and trade-mark as closely —_— the Twin Broru- 
ERS as they dare, and sell their worthless stuff by deceiving the people with the idea that it is the 
original and true Yeast Cakes known as the Twin Bros.’ Give all such parties a wide berth, and re- 
fuse to buy their, miserable counterfeits. If you wish to have good bread and sound digestion, stick 
to ihe Twin BRoTHERs’ Yeast Cakes, and you will always have them. 


Manufactured by the WATERLOO YEAST CO., 


T. W. FILER, 208 Miehigan Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Manager Waterloo Yeast Co. 


PENINSULAR STEAM HEAT FRUIT DRYER! 


[ __ Low, FOr Factory 
ae USE. 


BY saline A Obes 









ZAll Write for Descriptive 
pamphlet. Address 


” Granger & Sibley 


Armada, Mich. 


FOR SALE. 
Two Clydesdale Stallions 


CLENIFFER AND BONNIE SCOTLAND. 


Gleniffer is pure bred, weighs 1,700 lbs., sired by 
old Imported Sir Walter Scott; his dam was 
Beith’s — mare Fanny Gleniffer, and was 
bred by Robert Beith, County Durham, Township 


eat 


i 
\ 





Engines and Threshers 


We build the famous ‘‘BONANZA” Thresher 
for Wheat, Oats, Flax, Clover, Peas, and all Seeds 
and Grain. Also the 


Eureka’ Revolving Straw Stacker 
PORTABLE ENCINES, 


of 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 18, and 25 Horse-Power, and 


SAW MILLS, 
of All Sizes. 

Special inducements to responsible buyers for 
cash or on time. Descriptive Circulars free. 

Reliable Agents Wanted. 

Address ROBINSON & CO., 

Mention this paper. Richmond, Ind. 

Ge We frequently have bargains in second- 
hand machinery. 








Darlington, Canada. 

Bonnie Scotland is Egat bred, four years old, 
weighs 1,625, was sired by Gleniffer; his dam im- 
ported. For sound feet, extraordinary bone and 
muscle and fine general appearance these horses 
are rarely equalled. 

Will be at Grand Rapids Fair. For fully pedi- 
gree and particulars apply to 


ROBERT W. ELSTON, 
Box 336 Grand Rapids, 


11-2t Walker Township, Kent County, Mich. 








THE GRAND RAPIDS 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


_ Grand Rapids, Mich., 


One of the foremost institutions of the country, 
offers young men everywhere unsurpassed advan- 


tages for speedy acquirement of both a thorough 
business education and all practical business ald. 
Young men will notonly save money, but valuable 
time in the future, by attending this schgol, where 
they receive a thorough, practical education, and 
help into good situations. Write for College Jour- 
nal. Address 


Cc. G. SWENSBERG, 
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MONITOR JUNIOR. 


Read Carefully the Points of 
Excellence and Superior- 
ity this Wonderful 
Machine has Over 
All Others: 


All who are anticipatingthe purchase of a first- 
class Clover Huller, should not fail to read careful- 
ly the following points of excellence and superior- 
ity, the ‘* New”’ Monitor Junior Clover Huller has 
over all others, many of which are secured to us by 
letters patent and applications for others are now 
pending in the patent office: 

1. It is the only Clover fuller made that cleans 
the seed ready for market as threshed. This is 
accomplished by our New Re-Cleaning At- 
tachment. 

2. Itis the only Clover Huller made that the 
wheels in turning pass under the frame, whereby 
the shortest turn possible can be made. 

8. It is the only Clover Huller made that has an 
adjustable concave to its threshing cylinder. 

4. It is the only Clover Huller made that has an 
adjustable concave to its hulling cylinder. 

5. It is the only Clover Huller made that has a 
icker located behind its threshing cylinder. This 
8 one of the means by which the separating parts 

of the Monitor Junior are made perfect. 

6. It is the only Clover Huller made that has its 
hulling cylinder and concave suppéied with steel 
pp rasp, for hulling the seed from the chaff 
or pods. 

7. Itis the only Clover Huller made that will hull 
1,500 bushels of seed without the hulling cylin- 
der and concave being renewed. 

8. Itis the only Clover Huller made in which 
the hulling cylinder and concave can be renewed 
for the low price of $15.00. 

9. It is the only Clover Huller made in which the 
tailings are elevated from rearend of ma- 
chine directly to the shaking floor, where 
they are conveyed to the hulling cylinder with- 
out again passing into the straw and chaff 
in process of separation. By this operation 
the capacity of the machine is increased one- 
fourth and the liability of arrying over at the 
bolts or separating parts wholly avoided. This 
is oneof the devices patented to us, hence no 
other manufacturer of hullers can use it. 

10. It is the only Clover Huller made in which 
the fan is located at the rear end of the ma- 
chine, whereby all liability of straw and chaff 
being drawn into it is avoided. 

11. Itisthe only Clover Huller in which the 
hulling cylinder is six inches longer than the 
threshing cylinder. 

12. It is the only Clover Huller made in which 
the separating parts are so balanced that the 
machine is made to stand perfectly still while in 
operation. In support of this statement we ap- 
pend the following: S. M. Case, of Clinton, Rock 
County, Wis., says ‘*the Monitor Junior stands 
still enough while in operation to be used as a 
writing table.” 

18. It ig the only Clover Huller made that has a 
folding stacker. 

14. Itis the only Clover Huller made in which 
the blinds or shutters to the fan are adjustable 
from either side of the machine, both of which 
are moved backward and forward simultaneously, 
they being operated My) a shaft passing through 
the machine on which is a rack and pinion making 
the movement positive. 

15. The Monitor Junior is mounted on a better 
truck wagon than is used under any other Clover 
Huller made. 

Finally, the *‘New’’ Monitor Junior Clover 
Huller is manufactured by a company who have 
been established in business for the past twenty- 
five years. Their factory (the largest of its 
kind in the world) was built especially for the 
manufacture of Clover Hullers. It is supplied 
with special machinery and the best mechanical 
skill to be found anywhere in the country. The 
Monitor Junior is built from the best quality of 
lumber (for which Northern Indiana is no- 
ted), and thoroughly seasoned by air drying. 
All Iron entering into its construction is of the 
best brands to be found anywhere. Itis paint- 
ed in the best style of art. We have made and 
sold during the past twenty-five years nin+teen- 
twentieths of all the Clover Hullers made and 
sold during that time in this and foreign coun- 
tries. This fact alone is a guarantee of the _— 
estimation in which the clover machinery built by 
us is held by threshermen generally, and is a 
guarantee stronger than we can make of 
the quality of our goods. 

This machine will be on exhibition at the 
Michigan State Fair, to be held at Detroit, Sep- 
tember 17th to 21st inclusive, 


BIRDSELL MANUFACTURING CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
South Bend, Indiana, U. 8S. A. 











Linseed Meal 


ABSOLUTELY THE BEST FEED For 


Cattle, Horses & Hogs 


The Meal Made by the 


Hetroit Linseed OilCo 


is the productof pure sound Fl - 
—< being its — name, ree ee 
€ reason why Linseed Meal is the m - 
tritious of all foods is because it contains the lavg- 
est amount of nitrogenous substance, 
The effects of Nitrogenous Foods, such as Lix- 
SEED MEAL may be briefly summed up as follows: 
1. Fed with straw or other coarse fodder they 
acquire a value as food not attainable in any other 


way. 
2. They add great value to the dairy. 
3. They lay on flesh and fat ra idly 
a promote a healthy actlvity in all the or-- 
_5. They increase the fertility of the soil by en- 
riching the manure of animals fed with them. 
_ 6. They prevent disease by keeping the o 
ina healthy condition. Linseed Meal hag send 
frequently used in Hog Cholera and has never 
failed to prevent its spread. 
It is almost needless to say, that in order to de- 
rive much benefit from the use of Linseed Meal 
it must be fed in quantity. At least one half of 


all an animal consumes 
be LINSEED Mgau. safely and profitably 


DIRECTIONS FOR FEEDING. 


For Young CattLe.—From 1 and2 years old 
3 to5 quarts per day, in 2 feeds. 
THis SPRING CaLves.—From 1 to 2 quarts per 


y. 

SHEEP.—One pint of meal to each pound of oats 
fed, or a larger proportion of mea} if preferred. 

Horsrs.—Three quarts toa feed, with oats or 
= ee — in good condition. 

168.—From 1 to3 quarts in a fee 

toage and size. PREVENTs Guekeen ee 
_ From 6 to 7 quarts (or Ibs.) of this meal per day 
in two feeds, morning and evening, should be fed 
to cows giving milk, and to steers intended for 
beef. Mixed with water it gives the best results 
but it may be fed dry. Stock not accustomed to 
be fed on Linseed Mea) shoula have it first mixed 
with Bran or Corn Meal. In a few days they 
will eat it well alone. One Quart oF THE MEAL 
WEIGHS ONE Pounp. 

Circulars with more particulars can be obtained 
at quarters of the MicHIGAN FARMER on the Fair 
Grounds. 

Stock Feeders, Farmers, and other parties in- 
terested are cordially invited to visit our mill 
during the Fair and they will be shown the entire 
process of manufacture. Jefferson Avenue street 
cars run within one block of our works. 


Detroit Linseed Oil Co., 


Cor Leib and Wight Streets, 
Detroit, Mich. 


OAKLAWN FARM, | 


The Greatest Importin d eed 
Establishment in he Wrecker we 


Percheron -Norman Horses 


WORTH $2,500,000.00 


Imported from France and Bred 
since 1872, by 


M. W. DUNHAM, 
Wayne, Du Page Co., Mlineis, 


35 miles West of Chicage 
on C.& N=W. R’y, 


Prices low for qual-# 
wy ~=sity of stock, and 
EVERY STALLION 

GUARANTEED A 
BREEDER. 


390 Imported the Past Three Months. 
consisting of finest animals, with choicest pedigrees. 
tered in the Percheron Stud Book of France» 
and the Percheron-Norman Stud Book of the United 
States. Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue , 
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Iron Levers, Stee) Bearings, Brass 

ZONES, HE rays THE sTARE SEAM. 
old on tr! ‘arranta 5 years. All ° 

For free book, address i apap 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
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BANKING HOUSE ; 


Navid Preston & Co, 


Criswold St., Detroit, Mich. 





ESTABLISHED 1852. 





We transact a general banking business; allow 
interest on time deposits; buy and sell U. S., 
State, County, City and School District Bonds, 
Land Warrants, Land Scrip, No. 1 Mortgages, and 
Commercial] Paper. 


We sell drafts on London, Paris, Berlin, Rome 
andall the principal cities of Europe. 


We purchase Trade Dollars and all classes of 
Foreign Gold and Silver Coins. All classes of 
Mutilated Coins and Bank Notes. 


Office hours from 9 a. m. to 3 p.m. 


DAVID PRESTON & CO. 


MICHIGAN LAND 


Persons having improved or unimproved lands 
to sell or buy (singly or companies) write to 
MICHIGAN LAND AND IMMIGRATION 6G., 
. Detroit. Mich. 








THE DIAMOND 


anning Mill, 





A PRACTICAL FARMERS’ MILL! 


THE DIAMOND MAKES 


FOUR Separations at ONE Operation, 


It is built to last, and not only does its work well, 
but will last longer, clean grain faster and more 
thoroughly than any other mill in the market. 


Where It Surpasses ALL Others. 


The screens of the Diamond are not set in slides 
like other mills, but are caught in ratchet grooves 
and can be raised or lowered and the pitch chang- 
ed without ever stopping the mill, This is a new 
feature in fanning mills, secured by caveat to this 
company, and it gives the screens a convenience 
and cleaning capacity far beyond any other mill. 
If the dealer in your vicinity does not have the 
Diamond Mill write for terms, etc., to the 


Diamond Fanning Mill Co., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


an2g-5t 





4 DEN WALL” and 100 | 


other Choice Songs aad Ballads words 
and musicfor16¢« PatrEN & Co., 47 Barclay st, NY 








WESTERN LAND GUIDE. 


Mlustrated, 16 page, Real Estate Monthly, $f 
per year, six months, 60c.; three months, ; sin- 
gle copies, 10c. For the lawyer who tries titles, 
the buyer and seller of real estate, the banker who 
deals in Jand scrip, and for those who want to 
learn about homestead, pre-emption, timber cui- 
ture entries and other U.S. land matters. Send 
for sample copy. WILLCOX & HOWELL, 
1t % Tclegraph Block, Detroit, Mich. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


And Exchange. Send for new list of August 15. 
The largest and best list of Farms ever offered. 
in Michigan. 


GEO. W. SNOVER, 
Real Estate and Loan Agent, 
103 Griswold Street, Detroit Mich. 


VERMONTSHEEP 


—AND— 


NORMAN STALLIONS 


FOR SALE. 


TI have 125 Merino rams; over 50 of them person- 
ally selected from leading Vermont flocks, and 
sired by the most noted stock rams of the day, viz: 
Rip Van Winkle, Goliath, Jason, Figure, Cling- 
stone, Magnet 2d, and others. Delaine rams and 
straight Atwoods (from Hammond stock) for those 
who prefer them. Largest selection and lowest , 

rices, quality considered, in Michigan. H. E. 
Ranford. of West Cornwall, Vt., will be here about 
September 20th, with a carload of ewes of his ewn 

ding. 
oreagh Sade Norman stallions and full-blood and 
high-grade mares for sale. Write for particulars. 

Phis notice will not appear again. 

A. W. HAYDEN, Decatur, 
Residence, Hamilton. Van Buren Co., Mich. 


A. J. CHANDLER, 
VETERINARY SURGEON 
Graduate and Medalist Montreal Veterinary Col- 
lege; late Assistant Surgeon at the Montreal Vet- 
erinary Hospital, and late Assistant Inspector of 
Stock for the Canadian Government. 

Office, 3 Lafayette Ave, Mechanics’ Block, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Office Hours: 8to10 a.m., 2 to 4 and 7to8 p. m. 

Telephone Address, Stanley’s Livery Stables, 

17 Lafayette Avenue, Detroit, Telegrams meoeive 











, prompt attention. 












THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 








‘September 11, 188. 
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THE LONG JOURNEY. 











“When our feet become heavy, weary 
On the valleys and mountains of life, 
And the road has grown dusty and dreary, 
And we groan in the struggle and strife, 
We halt on the difficult pathway, 
Glance back over valley and plain, 
And sigh with a sorrowful longing 
To travel the journey again. 


For we know in the past there are pleasures, 
And seasons of joy and delight, 
“While before all is doubting and darkness, 
And dread of the gloom and the night. 
All bright sunny spots we remember— 
How little we thought of them then! 
But now we are leokinz and longing 
To rest in those places again. 


But vain of the vainest is sighing, 
Our couree must be forward and on! 
We cannot turn back on the journey, 
We cannot enjoy what is gone. 
Let us hope, then,,as onward we travel, 
Twat oases may brighten the plain, 
And our road be beside the sweet waters, 
Though we may not begin it again. 


For existence forever goes upward— 
From the hills to the mountain we rise, 
On, on, o'er invisible summits, 
To a land in the limitless skies. 
Strive on, then, with courage unshaken— 
rue labor is never in vain— 
glance with regret at the pathway 
No mortal ¢aa travel again. 


WHAT IS THE 





USE. 





‘What is the use of this impetuous haste? 
The end is certain, let us take our time, 
And hoard the vital forces that we waste 
Before our day has reached its golden prime. 


What is the use of rushing with spent breath 
After old age, its furrows, its white hair? 

Why need we hurry £0 to welcome Death, 
Or go half way,with hands stretched out, to Care 


There isno use. Dear heart, if we but wait 
All things will find us. Let us pause, I say, 

We cannot go beyond the silent gate : 
That lies a short day's journey down the way. 


So let us take our time in youth’s fair bowers, 
The summer season is so brief at best; 

Let us look on the stars, and pluck the flowers, 
And, when our feet grow weary, let us rest. 


Let us take time for love and its delight; 

It is the one sweet thing that pays for all 
The bitterness of life, for sorrow's blight, 

For Pain’s despair, and Death’s funereal pall. 


In that lost era when the world was new, 
Love was men’s first pursuit and life’s excuse, 
Now has that time come back to me and you— 
Why should we seck for more? What is the use? 
—Ella Wheeler. 
——_—_ +e ____- 
AUGUST. 





A sun-browned gypsy, whose pink finger-tips 
Are stained with juice of berries; wi: sc dark eyes 
Hidwe’er so languid, fill men’s brea~is with sighs; 
Lazy and sweet. with passion-mvided lips! 

Now with her length along the sand where ships 
Shine through the mist; now in a chasier guise, 
And makimg meek pretenses to be wise, 

In some fair shade she holds a book, and sips 
New wine from a briarchalice. Loitering now 
In forests deep, she fans herself with ferns; 

Or straying where her own true color burns, 

Bhe binds the cardinal flower upon her brow; 
While ever near, with restless beat of wings, 
And winnowing whirr, the insect chorus sings. 








iscelluneous. 








JUST A WILLFUL GIRL. 


“It is really too shabby; I ought not to 
wear it, had I? I ought not to go.”. 

*“‘Dear, you look so pretty and so 
dainty in it, what can you say? I’msorry, 
but—’ 

““O, well, if you like it; perhaps it’s 
only that I have worn it so many times; 
the lace is mended in ever so many places; 
it’s really such an old friend, Esther, that 
I am tired 6f it, and must get anew one 
somewhere.” 

““Tessy, Tessy, I can’t bear to hear 
you talk like that, not even in jest.” The 
pale, sweet face of the elder sister had 
grown paler still. There was a pained 
look in the soft eyes and her breath came 
quick. ‘‘If you want a new dress there is 
some money, some silver laid away in the 
box there—but we-can getalong—and 
you must use it.” 

She stopped; it seemed that the crowd- 
ing tears would not let her go farther. 
Her voice gave out. 

“Esther,” and the pretty young girl 
took that pale, quivering face in her two 
slim hands—‘‘you thought I was in 
earnest? You thought I could take that 
thoney? You could think so badly as that 
of me? No,I will never joke again. I 
will always be in dead earnest. I have 
noticed before now that I get into agreat 
deal of trouble because of my foolish 
habit of joking. And now—now kiss me.’, 

Was not that sad-faced, gentle lady, 
with the tears not yet quite vanished from 
fier own eyes, proud to touch with a soft 
caress the round cheek turned so prettily 
toward her? 

“You know your pretty way of joking 
makes one of my greatest pleasures,” she 
said; ‘‘ and I am a foolish old woman; but 
if you want the dress—” 

** Willst du mir nicht einen kuss geben?” 
called a clear voice from the open 
window. Both women turned; a pleasant 
face—blonde, with a blonde beard, and 
pleasant blue eyes, smiling from under 
thick waves of curling fair hair—was peer- 
ing in at them. 

““O, Joseph, is it you?” two voices 
spoke together. This smiling apparition, 
Mr. Joseph Muller, held out adewey knot 
of flowers; all green leaves, white buds 
and tiny tendrils. Their exquisite frag- 
rance filled the room. 

“Tt is my contribution,” he said, flush- 
ing behind the curtain that he pushed 
back with one hand. ‘I got them as I 
came along, at Floyd's.” 

“* Ah! ah! how beautiful! How can we 
thank you, Joseph? O, why was I not 

. born a flower, just a white rose like this? 
Then I should not have to trouble about 
a new dress. Now, Miss Esther Payne! 

The blue eyes of the young man had 
been from the first fixed on this slim, fair 
flower-bud of a girl, who was hovering 
over his gift in an ecstacy of delight. The 
eyes flashed now with pleasure, as she 
took a spray of buds from the bunch and 
turned to her sister. 

“*You may put these right there, if you 
please—there in that bunch of curls over 
my forehead—so; that improves the 
matter.” 

“She has been fretting about her 





dress,” explained Miss Payne. to the 
young man in the window. ’ 

‘Her dress? Why, what is the matter 
with it?” he asked, opening his eyes wide. 
“It is old, and it is old-fashioned and 
itis ugly,” ejaculated Tessy, with em- 
phasis. 

“Why, I was just thinking how pretty 
it is, and I wondered if you had made it 
new for the occasion,” remarked that 
stupid young man: ‘All that green 
color with the white, just like an apple 
and a bud; I thought you must be a 
flower-bud yourself unfolding.” 

Miss Payne smiled, but Therese made a 
dainty face. 

“The lace is mended all over; but then 
it’s real lace—real Mechlin,” she observed, 
bewildering her masculine admirer with 
grave technicalities. 

Happily he only saw the face, the 
brown hair ruffling on the forehead, the 
lovely eyes that laughed at him; the low, 
sweet voice that patronized him. 

“‘O Blume, weisse Blume!” he repeated 
rapturously. 

“Please don’t talk in that awkward 
German,” cried Tessey, pettishly. “‘It 
only makes me think of my school 
lessons, and I can’t understand it, either. 
How can I tell whether you are laughing 
at me or paying me a compliment?” 

The young man laughed. ‘‘O Blume!” 
he repeated—‘‘O flower! I was paying 
you a compliment; a just tribute.” 

«And the other—when you first came?” 

Joseph blushed and fidgeted. 

“That—O, that was just nonsense; I 
must ask you to pardon it,” he stammered. 

The grave, soft eyes of Miss Payne 
looked at him as if she would say she had 
no fear he would say there to them aught 
that would be displeasing. She glanced at 
his dress and then said doubtfully: 

“Were you going to the Park—were 
you on your way?” 

Joseph shru gged his shoulders, smiling: 

“T shall go presently. But I shall wait 
till the brass band and speech-making are 
over. I don’t wish to be deafened and dis- 
gusted at the same time.” 

Both of the women laughed at his un- 
mistakable look of distaste. Therese 
nodded at him from over her shoulder, 
her little white hat, with its blue-bells and 
snow drops, making a shadow for her 
eyes to shine out of into his. 

“QO, querulous musician! I wonder 
that a young man who had such an ear for 
discord can’t make better music of his 
own, especially when he is the owner of, 
besides the cat, a genuine Paganini 
violin. There, I have got some of the 
Southernwood on me, and if they smell 
meinadvance they will think a whole 
village Sunday school is coming. Good- 
bye, good-bye.” 

The two young people went away ip 
opposite directions, and Miss Payne, left 
alone, sat for a long time in the little room 
in the lowering sunshine, silent, but not 
quite sad; at least her smile was stronger 
than her tears, and held its place on her 
placil mouth. For it was Tessy she was 
thinking of, the pretty, brown-haired 
maiden between whom and utter lonsliness 
and helplessness in a@ hard world there 
was only her own frail life and—Joseph. 
Joseph loved the charming, home-sweet 
Tessy; Esther was sure of that. But 
Tessy? Ah! she was the ‘‘ weisse Blume,’ 
truly—the white flower about which the 
swan might circle, singing its plaintive 
song till it should die. 

“TI wish—O, I wish,’—and Esther 
clasped her hands together with nervous 
force—‘‘I wish Tessy could love him. I 
could die happy then.” 

The large tears rose and fell. 

“Surely, a girl’s heart is not so hard to 
win—if one knows the way.” 

And the trouble was that Joseph did 
not ‘“‘know the way.” He was good, he 
was gentle and kind; he would fiush and 
stammer when the merry little maid ask- 
ed him but to do something for her; then 
he would rush and stumble over his own 
feet a dozen times in the effort to obey her 
—and Tessy would laugh at him. 

‘* Willst du mir nicht einen kuss geben?” 
“T think,” said Esther to herself—‘‘I 
think if Joseph would say that to her 
some day in earnest, and claim the kiss 
and take it as his right, he might win my 
little Therese.” 

But just here the trouble was. , Joseph 
was afraid. His great love for the pure 
young girl, the ‘white flower” of his 
song, made him a coward; but it was a 
noble cowardice, and might go far to help 
him some day to high heroic deeds. 

It was late when Tessy returned. Miss 
Payne had been sitting gloomily alone in 
the room where shaded lamplight and 
flooding moonlight, pouring through open 
window and door, made the place a bower 
of golden dusk. 

Tossing aside her hat and little white 
shawl, Tessy flung herself on the floor at 
her sister’s feet. Esther placed a loving 
hand on the soft, brown, curling love- 
locks veiling that bright head. 

“‘Didyou have a happy day, my Tessy ?” 

“*O, yes,” was the answer, given with 
magnificent indifference. 

‘“ And—was Joseph there?” , 

‘‘Josef—you mean old Josef, the band- 
master—of course he was there. How 
could there be a brass band without old 
Josef to lead it?” replied again Miss 
Tessy. 

Miss Esther Payne touched with a 
finger of gentle reproof the naughty lips 
of the speaker. ; 

‘Did yeu think I should inquire after 
such a person as that?” 

‘0, then you meantyour friend Joseph 
—the one that makes quotations in Ger- 
man to show that he is learned. Yes, 
certzinly he was there, but I did not see 
very much of him.” 

“But why?” And now Miss Payne’s 
face grew grave, her voice fell. ‘But 
why, my Tessy? Surely—” 

‘‘O, I don’t know.” Tessy stretched up 
two slender white hands, clasping them 
indolently above her head. ‘‘ You see, 
Esther, when he first made his appearance 
on the scene we had left the grounds. 
Most of our girls were in the big pavillion 
getting our tea at the tables. And that 
horrid Nelly Marchmont was there, and 
Joseph stopped at her table and stayed 
there a long time.” 

“Well, what then?” Tessy had paused 


in her recital,and was lying, half-kneeling, 
her soft, flushed cheek resting on ber 
sister’s arm. She smiled a little gravely 
when Esther spoke. 





“What then? 0, nothing but this, 
first, I suppose I should not have minded 
it, but I got a hateful fancy that it was 
only because of her dress that he lingered 
by her, that he was ashamed to be seen 
with me.” 

“«Tessy!” 

‘“‘O, I know it was mean of me; but she 
was beautifully dressed. She is dark, you 
know—dark; and she was all in dark 
tissue, with broad bands of gold on her 
arms and waist and in her hair. It was 
very becoming to her, and I suppose 
Joseph paid her compliments in German.” 
“Child!’—and Miss Payne pinched 
with a smile the little pearl-pink ear. 

* “Well, at all events, he couldn't call 
her his ‘ weisse Blume’—his white flower 
—could he?” quoth Miss Therese, tri- 
umphantly. She sat up and rested her 
chin on her arm to begin again. 

‘‘ And so when he at last began to make 
his way across—meaning to speak to me 
—I was engaged to dance with Harry 
Wistar. I really hadn’t time to waste on 
Joseph. They—the other Josef was play- 
ing my favorite music.” 

The witch stopped and began to hum 
one of Gounod’s delicious airs. 

“And I really didn’t see him.” 

“O, Tes:y! how could you do so?—and 
Joseph is so kind.” There were tears 
ready to break though the tremble. of 
Esther’s pained voice. 

“Kind!” broke in Miss *Tessy, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘I don’t know what your ideas 
are; but I call it far from kind tosnub me 
so. And, after all, I don’t think he would 
have minded it so much—so very much 
—but a shower came vp while we were 
dancing, and we all rushed back to the 
pavillion.” 

Here Miss Tessy paused again. A 
dimpling smile stole into her round rosy 
cheek. 

“There was a little spot of marshy 
ground en the path, and the rain had 
made it worse. So when we came to that 
—you see [had on my light shoes—Harry 
threw down his coat,and nothing would do 
but I must. walk over it. And when I 
looked up, just as we entered the pavil- 
lion, what an expression there was on 
Joseph’s face! I do believe he was swear- 
ing to himself—in German.” 

Esther was silent, with a pained fear 
at her heart. What could she say? How 
could she chide this beautiful young 
creature who was so dear, so winsome, so 
worthy of love—of a good man’s best 
love? How could she help and not hurt?” 

‘« Well?” exclaimed Therese, authori- 
tatively, growing tired of the silence. 

‘My dear,” said Esther, timidly, ‘‘don’t 
you think with me, that Mr. Wistar’s at- 
tention was alittle out of place; that it 
was—conspicuous?” 

Miss Tessy vouchsafed no reply to this. 

“Don’t you think dear, you might 
have reached the pavillion safely, as the 
others did, simply by walking on the bare 
ground?” 

“‘T am tired and sleepy; I must go to 
bed,” said Tessy, suddenly getting up. 

Then she glanced at Esther's face. 

“Smile!” she commanded. ‘Do you 
think Iam going to say good night to 
such eyes as these? Smile at once!” 

The grieved look melted swiftly into 
tears. With loving arms twined around 
each other’s neck, the two sisters cried 
silently. But their good-night kiss was 
the sweeter for those tears. 

In the quiet days that followed, perhaps 
because they were living nearer together, 
mere in sympathy with eaeh other—these 
two sisters noticed, Esther that Tessy was 
more than usually silent, that under her 
joyous laugh shone the glimmer of crowd- 
ing tears; but Tessy that Esther grew 
more thin and wan, that her strength 
seemed to be consumed as by seme eating 
fire. 

One evening, Esther, in her chair, drew 
Tessy toher. The young girl came and 
knelt by her side in the old familiar way, 
the pretty bronze-brown love-locks 
ruffling over her lap, the white arms soft- 
ly upthrown. . 

‘“‘Dear,” said the elder sister in a low 
voice,” ‘‘ you never sing for me now.” 

“No,” answered Tessy, slowly. ‘‘It 
must be—I don’t know why—unless—I 
don’t think of it.” 

“You did not wait ence to think of it, 
Tessy, you sang because you must.” 

“Yes, that does make a difference, to 
feel the music in one. Whena bird is 
being cooked and eaten I suppose it does 
not feel like singing.” 

‘““What in the world do you mean, 
child!” 

‘‘Mean? Nothing; I never mean any- 
thing; that is why I get into so much 
trouble.” 

The girl spoke in a mocking way, but a 
moment after she began more seriously: 

“Do you know, Esther, I was reading 
this morning the old story of the knightly 
lover who had a’beautiful bird that his lady 
coveted. He was very poor, but he would 
not sell his bird. But one fine day the 
princess sent a message that she was 
coming to dine with him, and as he had 
nothing in his larder fit for so dainty a 
lady, he bade his cook kill the bird and 
serve it.” 

Here Tessy paused a moment, for a 
sound as of tears was in her voice. She 
put her hand over her eyes. 

“Tt issuch a tender story, Esther, I 
can't tell it as it ought to be told; but the 
young knight must have sat and looked at 
her—can’t you fancy it?—while she 
sat at his table and ate his frugal dinner 
—and then—she said she would love him 
—be his own true princess—if he would 
give her his bird.” 

“Well,” said Esther, smiling, ‘‘the 
princess did get the bird in one way if 
not in another. And I wonder if the 
young knight quite loved her when he 
saw her eating it!” 

“QO, you hard-hearted woman,” cried 
Tessy. ‘‘But I thought of that, too.” 

Then rising with a quick-change of 
manner, she said: ‘‘I wonder if Joseph 
would contribute his beloved violin to 
make a fire for me if I were freezing?” 

Esther began to understand. 

The next day Miss Payne was not so 
well. She was lying on the sofa in the 
little parlor, when Tessy came and knelt 
by her, and took her two hands. The 
girl had a strange, sad feeling, as if she 
‘were lost in a wood, with no one to show 
her the way out. 





“I don’t know what to do for you,” 


she sobbed, ‘Shall I send forsome one? 
O, why does not Joseph—” 

She stopped suddenly, but Esther heard, 
and the next day a message found its way 
to that young man, who answered in 
person. 

He walked straight up to Esther’s chair 
when he came in. 

“T did not know you were ill,” he said: 
and oh, the sense of comfort, of rest, that 
the invalid felt when she heard his voice— 
when she looked into his cleareyes. ‘‘Is 
it anything serious? I am so sorry.” — 
Esther smiled gently; but he grew grave 
with a startled fear when he saw the 
change in her. 

“Tt is not painful—only a little trouble- 
some; and I should not mind it so much, 
but Tessy frets over me.” 

Joseph looked for the first time at 
Tessy, who was sitting apart by the win- 
dow. She barely glanced up as she 
spoke, but there was a bright red flush in 
her cheek. And her eyes—how soft and 
appealing they were as they looked so 
briefly. Perhaps he had been unneces- 
sarily harsh with her; she was so young— 
just a slip of a girl, a white flower un- 
folding. . 

Presently Tessy slipped from the room. 
™ “Come closer, Joseph,” began Miss 
Payne, nervously clasping and unclasping 
her hands; ‘I have but a moment, and I 
wished to say to you--perhaps I am med- 
dling—I am sick and have many fancies— 
but Joseph, if I were a young man, lov- 
ing ashy, half-frightened girl, I should 
say tomyself—I should always say to 
myself this truth: ‘A faint heart never 
won a fair lady.” 

Joseph looked at her; his face turned 
red and then white, and then he burst 
out into a curious, hysterical laugh. 

“God bless you, Miss Payne. I believe 
you are the best woman in the world,” he 
said earnestly. He kissed her hand; how 
cold it was! how wan and sad and tired 
she looked! but—not a meddler; no. 

When Joseph took his leave, as he 
walked along the hall he heard behind a 
door half open the notes of a piano and a 
low voice singing—Tessy’s voice. o- 
seph hesitated a moment, then picking up 
courage, repeating to himself with a queer 
little smile the words, ‘‘faint heart never 
won fair lady,” he pushed the door open 
and went in. 

Tessy was there alone, playing and 
singing softly to herself. She jumped up 
when she saw who her visitor was. 

“Stay,” he said quickly; “I did not 
come to disturb you; I came to listen.” 

Tessy stopped and stood silent, with 
bent face. 

“Won't yousing me one song?” he 
pleaded. 

But Tessy turned away, and began to 
gather up her scattered music sheets. 

“T can’t sing in German,” she answered 
coldly. ‘My songs are all simple ones. 
They are only English songs, not worth 
listening to.” 

He looked at her, hesitated once more 
for the last time, then took a step for- 
ward. 

“Why do you treat me in this cold 
way, Tessy?” he burst out. ‘Have I 
offended you in any way? What have I 
done?” 

‘You? 
only— 

And then it was all over, and Tessy 
was sobbing her grief and joy and resent- 
ment all out together on Joseph’s shoul- 
der. 

He drew her thus close for a little space, 
and then he drew her out at arm’s length 
away from him. 

“Willst du mir nicht einen kuss geben?” 
he said, laughing; and then Tessy lifted 
a flower-fair face and Joseph took his 
kiss. . 

‘“Liebchen,” he whispered tenderly, 
and oh, the beauty of that old sweet Ger- 
man word as Joseph spoke it! ‘“‘Liebchen, 
shall we tell Esthernow?” Then helook- 
ed at her more closely. 

“And you have get on the beloved 
white dress. You must always wear it, 
O weisse Blume.” 

Tessy laughed. 
now,” she said. 

But alas! Esther was asleep. 

Asleep, and her darling was safe—Over- 
land Monthly. 3 


A Motor that Keely Never Thought of. 


The Bodie Free Press says: ‘‘It is re- 
ported that Jim Townsend has six of his 
arastras running to their full capacity. 
The remaining four will be started up 
next week.” The most interesting thing 
about these arastras—the power by which 
they are driven—is, curiously enough, 
left unmentioned by the Free Press. 
From a millwright who assisted in putting 
up the machinery we have some particu- 
lars regarding the novel apparatus, which 
is Mr. Townsend’s own invention. The 
arastras are placed ina little sandy flat, 
where only sufficient water for drinking 
purposes and to moisten the ore operated 
upon isto be obtained. On this wheel 
sand takes the place of water. It was 
first Mr. Townsend’s intention to run the 
arastras by means of a large windmill, or 
windwheel, but asthis wheel would run 
too slow at times, at others times so fast 
as to be liable to tear everything to 
pieces, and again would not run at all, he 
hit upon a regulator. This regulator is 
sand, a pile of which has been raked up 
to the works. The windmill runs a belt 
containing a great number of buckets, 
and these carried the sand up to a big 
tank, just as grain elevators carry wheat 
in a flouring mill. A stream of sand be- 
ing let out onthe over-shot wheel, it re- 
volves just as it would under the weight 
of a stream of water, and the arastras 
move steadily on at their work. When 
there is much wind, sand is stored up for 
use when calm prevails, s0 the arastras 
are never idle. After a sufficient quantity 
of sand has been accumulated there is no 
more trouble on that score, the same sand 
being used over and over.— Virginia, 
Nevo., Enterprise. 


No; it is nothing, only— 


“Come to Esther 








“The last lot Adamson’s Botanic 
Cough Balsam is nearly gone, and you had bet- 
ter make us another shipment of twenty five 
gross. We have never sold any cough prepa- 
ration that gives such universal satisfaction as 
Adamson’s, and the demand is constantly in- 
ereasing.’? 

GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO. 
New England Patent Medicine Warehouse, 





36 and 38 Hanover Street, Boston. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW POS- | 
TAL NOTE. 





We give below the forn of the new pos- 
tal note which went into use the first of 
this month. It is intended to take the 
place of the money order for all sums un- 
der $5, and will be sold at all post-offices 
where money orders are issued, for three | 
cents. Each postmaster who issues a pos- 
tal-note under the authority of the Post- 
master-General will make the same pay- 
able to bearer, when duly receipted at the 
money-order office selected by the remit- 
ter, and a postal-note will in like manner 
be payable to bearer when presented at 
the office of issue. The postmaster issu- 
ing it punches out figures representing 
the amount for which it is good. The form 
below is intended to show hew this is 
done, and the figures represented as 
punched out—3, 7 and 3 respectively,— 
make up the sum of $3.73. After a pos- 
tal note hasonce been paid the liability 
of the United States for any further claim 
for the amount ceases. After the expira- 
tion of three months from the last day of 
the month during which the note was is- 
sued it becomes invalid, and to obtain the 
amount stated the holder must forward it 
to the Superintendent of the money-order 
system at Washington with an application 
for a duplicate, and an additional fee of 
three cents will be charged. While for 
small amounts the postal-note may be 
used in preference to the money order, it 
does not do away with that system of 
sending money through the mails, the’ re- 
mitter at his option selecting either 
method. This difference exists, however 
—a postal note is sent at the remitter’s 
risk, while the Government is responsible 
for the payment of a money-order to the 
true payee if both remitter, and payee 
comply with the laws of the postoftice. 

Precautions are taken in order to pre- 
vent the alteration of the amount of a 
postal-note after it has passed out of the 
hands of the issuing postmaster. 

A postal-note will be repaid to the bear- 
er at any time within three months from 
the last day of the month of issue. 
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IRON-WORKERS IN GREAT BRI- 
TAIN. 





The editorial correspondent of the 
Drovers’ Journal, in the last issue of that 
paper, has something to say of the strike 
that has been in operation in Wolver- 
hampton. He also gives a description of 
the system of labor in vogue in the 
English iron districts, which accounts for 
the ability of the British manufacturer to 
turn out cheap iron. It is a frightful 
picture, when coupled with that of 1,000 
armed police, who are on hand to see that 

he people starve to death peaceably. 

“The ‘long strike* among the iron 
workers of Wolverhampton continues. 
Contest is one of the most bitter on 
record. The men, much against the ad- 
vice of those well able to give it, went out 
on a falling market, and in no wise 
financially prepared. Great distress pre- 
vails in that most gloomy part of England, 
called the ‘Black Country,’ on account of 
the smoke, and smelting furnaces. The 
workersare always on the verge of poverty 
as the wages are low and prices of livins 
high. It is in this part of England where 
the making of chains is carried on, and it 
is not an uncommon sight to see the man 
and wife, she at the bellows, he at the 
anvil, and both wielding hammers or 
sledge, all day long; and for this labor 
both together can barely make $6 to $7 
per week, and at times they cannot make 
$4 per week. It is also in this part of 
England where the making of nails by 
hand is carried on. Women, stripped to 
the waist, in the same smoky smithy with 
men, work the bellows, handle the tools 
that fashion and shape the nails, and re- 
ceive nearly the same wages as men. 
That is under the system they work, 
which is on the plan of piece-work. They 
make nearly as much as the men, and it is 
needless to remark that, as in all other 
cases where women have to do men’s 
work, both are miserably paid. There is 
no doubt that had the strikers funds in 
hand to sustain them and their families 
for a few months, they would be able to 
carry their point; but they admit they 
have no money, and pawnbrokers in the 
strike districts declare that they have not 
been so busy in ‘taking in’ since the last 
strike. Over 1,000 police, some 100 of 
whom are armed with cutlasses, carrying 
a wicker shield to defend themselves 
against volleys of stones or brickbats, are 
on duty in the disturbed districts. This 
shield, made of rough and hard willow 
the twigs covered with the natural brown 
bark, is most useful in defence, being 
light and strong, and so made that it can 
be carried on the back when not in use. 
Ip nearly all parts of the country where 
the rough miner and iron worker most do 
congregate, the wicker shield forms part 
of the armament of the constable, as the 
policeman is designated in these parts. As 
a matter of course all trade is disturbed 
and out of joint in the unsettled districts, 





and only a few 
Wolverhampton, or any other part of the 


J lack Country’ were at Birkenhead this 
week.” 





Cured by Laughter. 


In a singular treatise on laughter 

Joubert gives an instance that is of itself 

laughable enough. A patient being very 

low with fever, and the physician in at- 

tendance being at a loss as to how he 
should produce a reaction, had ordered a 
dose of rhubarb, but after the medicine 
had been prepared, fearing its debilitat- 

ing effects, the order was countermanded. 

Not long thereafter a pet monkey belong- 

ing to the patient, that had been in the 
room all the while, seeing the goblet in 
which the nurse had prepared the rejected 
medicine still standing on the table, 
slipped slyly up, took it in his hands and 
touched it to his lips. The first taste was 
probably novel, and he made a comical 
grimace, but he disliked to give it up. 
Another taste and he got the sweet of the 
sirup. Aha! His grotesque vision bright- 
ened. He cast a furtive glance around 
and then sat quietly down with the goblet 
grasped firmly; and pretty soon he had 
placed it to his lips and drank to the 
dregs. Perhaps there had been half a 
wine-glass ef sirup of manna—not more— 
while the rhubarb had fully settled. But 
he had found it, and before he had fully 
realized the change of taste he had swal- 
lowed nearly the whole of the nauseous 
dose, 

Mercy! what a face he made over it! 
The sick man was spell-bound. Never 
in his life had he seen anything so 
grotesquely and_ ridiculously human! 
The visage of the disgusted monkey was 
astudy. It was a whole volume of utter 
abomination and chagrin. He ground 
his teeth and actually stamped his foot, 
ashe had scen his master do when in 
wrath. Then he tried to spit out the 
horrible taste, but it seemed worse and 
worse. Anon theclimaxcame. He stood 
up; his eyes flashed; he grasped the goblet 
by its slender stalk with all his might, 
shut his teeth, and then, with a spit ful. 
vengeful snap, he hurled it with mad fury 
upon the floor, and seemed entirely satis- 
fied as he saw the thousand glittering 
pieces flying about. Never had the sick 
man seen anything to equal it. The 
whole scene, all the circumstances—every- 
thing about it—appeared to him so 
supremely and comically ludicious that 
he burst into a fit of laughter that lasted 
until his nurse came in to see what was 
the matter. And when hetried to tell her 
he laughed again, more heartily, if pos- 
sible—laughed until he sank back ex- 
hausted—sank back in a profuse perspira- 
tion. The nurse anxiously sponged and 
wiped his weeping skin; he perspired and 
laughed again—until he slept. And when 
he awoke the reaction had come, the 
fever had been broken, and he wason the 
sure road to convalescence. 

——- +0 —____ 
Tennyson and Brown. 


About this time Mr. Tennyson wishes 
that he had never been born. He has 
been directed by the Queen to write a 
poem in memory of the late John Brown, 
and he must obey or resign his position 
as Poet Laureate. It is alleged that the 
Queen suggested that Mr. Tennyson, in- 
stead of writing a new poem, could 
adapt—as the dramatists put it—his fa- 
mous poem of ‘In Memoriam” and 
make it a memorial of the departed 
Scotchman. Her Majesty even renodeled 
one of the verses of ‘‘In Memoriam” so 
as to make it referto Buckingham Palace 
and John Brown, and sent it to Mr. 
Tennyson as amodel. It read: 


‘*Bright house by which once more I stand 
Here in the dark, unlevely street, 
Doors where my heart was used to beat 
So quickly, waiting for John Brown.”— 


But the poet intimated to Mr. Glad 
stone, who brought the message, that he 
could die but once, and that he had rather 
die than adopt the Queen’s suggestion; 
and that, with due respect to her Majesty, 
“Brown” and ‘‘stand” did not rhyme, 
and could not be made to rhyme, even by 
4 Scotch versifier of David’s Psalms. 

It was bad enough for a Poet Laureate 
tobe compelled to write odes concerning 
the marriage of the Queen’s children or in 
memory of@that Prince of commonplace, 
the late Prince Albert, but to write an 
ode in memory of a disagreeable Scotch- 
man is something that no Laureate with 
any self-respect can possibly do. Mr. Ten- 
nyson must write to the Queen that he is 
compelled to draw the line at John Brown, 
and that she had better send for Mr. 
Tupper, after which the sooner Mr. 
Tennyson resigns his office and with- 
draws from the Queen’s dominions the 
better.—WV. Y. Times. 


Horace Greeley’s Last Visit to the 
Tribune Office. 

A correspondent of the London Life 
gives the following touching account of 
the great American editor’s last visit to 
the editorial rooms of the paper he found 
ed: 

What anend was his! I know not a 
sadder story than of his final appearance 
in the much loved, familiar office of the 
Tribune, the scene of his past glories. It 
was after his crushing defeat in that rash, 
ill-considered attempt to become Presi- 
dent of the United States—the outcrop- 
ping of personal and political ambition 
altogether unworthy of him, and of which 
he had never been suspected. Dismayed 
at his failure and the consequent falling 
off in circulation, the stockholders of the 
Tribune had ruled out some of his edito- 
rials. ‘I have received orders,” said 
honest, sorrowful Tom Rooker, the fore- 
man of the composing room, ‘‘to no long- 
er recognize you as editor-in-chief, Mr. 
Greeley.” Grasping his old comrade by the 
hand he answered: ‘Tom, is this my re 
ward? Good bye, Tom; I shall never 
darken the door of the 7'ribune again.” 
And so it proved. He went away a 
heart-broken man. This was the 8th of 
November, 1872, and in a fortnight the 
newsboys were crying, ‘“‘The death of 
Horace Greeley.” 











Eight Years’ Scrofula Cured. 
A valued correspondent, Albert Simpson 
Esq., writing from Peoria, Ill., says: ‘‘Samari- 
tan Nervine cured me of scrofula, after having 
suffered for eight years with the disease.” Mr. 
Simpson lives in Peoria. Ask him. Your 
druggist keeps it. $1.50. 
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One of his soldiers coming unexpected- 
ly on the crowd which blocked the street 
opposite the Chapelle Ardente, where 
Skobeleff lay dead, on asking, “‘ Why this 
crowd?” received answer, “Skobeleff is 
dead!” ‘ Nonsense,” replied the simple 
veteran; “Skobeleff is not dead. He 
would not consent to die. It is impossi- 
ble.” And so he unconcernedly went his 
way, confident that his beloved Gencral 
was still alive. He used to eat with them 
with the common spoon out of the camp 
kettles, and no one was ever more careful 
to see that the camp kettle was in its 
place. It was not only the superb mili- 
tary genius which they admired, but his 
sympathy, his affection, his homely 
brotherliness. There was no pride in him 
—with the poorest he was as friendly as 
with the powerful. Skobeleff went to 
visit a transport of soldiers badly wound- 
ed. One of the moribunds recognized 
him. ‘ Oh,” said he, “ there is our own 
one, our Skobeleff.” The others heard 
the name. “ Murrah, hurrah!’ they tried 
to cry out; so weak and wavering were 
their voices it reminded one of death 
more than of life. One of the wounded 
soldiers who had to be operated on had 
both legs and an arm to be amputated. 
Chloroform was offered. ‘“ Why do you 
object?” exclaimed the doctors. ‘‘ I can- 
not,” replied the man; ‘‘rather let me 
smoke a pipe during the operation. I 
cannot take any chloroform. I tell youl 
ama Skobelevets—belonging to Skobe- 
leff’s division.” Kind as he was to his 
soldiers, he could be stern enough when 
necessary. Once a working party in the 
trenches, assailed by a murderous fire 
from the Turks, fell back and sought 
shelter in the trenches; Skobeleff exclaim- 
ed: “Youarefrightened, * * * Your 
comrades are working and you are fright- 
ened. Form in rank.” They obeyed. 
“March back to your work and that at 
once. If not, God be my witness if I do 
tot make you go through your drill be- 
fore the Turkish trenches. You know 
me. It isenough.” They resumed their 
work without hesitation.—Fron 0. K, 
in the Athenwum. 





The Lost Ledge. 


The greatest mystery of the annals of 
mining, says the Austin Reveille, is the 
loss of the Whitlatch Union ledge. The 
mine is over in Marshal canyon, not over 
a mile and ahalf from town. In early 
days it was discovered and opened out. 
Just imagine a ledge between seven and 
eight feet thick of $200 ore! Yet, fabu- 
lous as this seems, the Whitlatch Union 
had just such a ledge. It was like mining 
$20 pieces. A fine hoisting machine was 
erected, many men were employed, the 
mine opened out systematically, and the 
owners were preparing to sit back and en- 
joy themselves in elegant ease, for noth- 
ing like it had ever been heard of before. 
Everything went along swimmingly for a 
little while until one day the miners came 
to a break in the ledge. It wasas good 
as ever up to the break, but it suddenly 
stopped and the break was as clean and 
complete as‘if it had been cut with a 
knife. Beyond and all around was noth- 
ing but barren rock. Of course we can 
find it again, though the owners; it has 
only slipped off during some earthquake 
or other commotion of nature, and a few 
days’ prospecting will bring it to light. 
Full of this idea they commenced pros- 
pecting, and they kept prospecting 
until thousands of feet of drifts and 
shafts had beenrunand sunk, and for- 
tunes spent, but still no ledge. Nor has 
it been found to this day, nor many 
yearsafter. A large standing reward has 
been offered for its discovery, but the 
hills have so completely buried their secret 
that the most prying inquisitiveness of 
the most experienced miners have failed 
to get it. Theories of all kinds have been 
advanced, and many of them put to prac- 
tical tests, but all in vain—the Whitlatch 
Union will not reveal its hiding place. 
It isa very common thing for the Man- 
hattan ledge to break off in’ the same 
shape, but the miners know just where 
to go and pick up the other piece of it. 
The same tactics, applied on the Whit- 
latch Union, utterly failed to discover 
the lost ledge. When it quit it was not 
very deep, and the surrounding country 
has been so thoroughly honeycombed by 
miners searching for it that it seems pret- 
ty clearly established that it is not any- 
where near the portion that was worked 
out. Butwhere is it? Some of these 
days it will be stumbled across just as & 
lucky miner finds a nugget. Until that 
time it will be spoken of as the lost ledge 
—forming a mystery unequaled in the 
history of mining. 
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Wotoor', N. Y. 
Rheumatie Syrup Co.: 

Gents—I have been troubled for the past 

year with rheumatism or cramp in my limbs, 
8) at times I could scarcely get around. I 
consulted several physicians and was treated 
by them, but received no relief or benefit. I 
commenced taking Rheumatic Syrup, and 
three bottles cured me entirely. I can most 
heartily recommend your Syrup,for it has cured 
quite a number that I am personally acquaint- 
ed with. HARLOW MERRILL. 
Of the firm of Merrill & Booth. 
An excess of caleareous’ orlimy matter in the 
blood and an insufficient supply of acid in the 
urine to hold these particles in solution is the 
direct cause of gravel, and the best known 
remedy to dissolve and expel these corrupt and 
poisonous particles from the system is Rhew 
matic Syrup. 





Music for the Million. 


“My sole object,” said Danicl F. Beatty, the 
great organ builder, in speaking of the excecd- 
ingly low price at which he is selling his new 
25 stop organs, ‘is to let the public know 
what kind of work Ido. You see the regalar 
price of the instrument is $115, but for the 
sake of advertising it I am selling this style at 
$49.75, which is absolutely the cost of the m@ 
terial and the work upon the organ.” 

‘Do you intend to hold out these induce 
ments long?’ was asked. ; 
“No. I shall, after the limited time as 
specified in advertisement in another columa 
expires, withdraw my offers, and sell at the 
original price, $115.” 

The organs manufactured by 


are acknowledged to be superior inst 
and wherever given a trial always g1\e e 


Mayor Beatty 
instruments, 
ntire 
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AN IDYL OF THE DOG DAYS. 








The languid zephyr feebly blows; 
The freshness of the morn has fled, 
And buzzing flies assail the head 

On which the hair no longer grows. 


‘The dog reclines beneath the tree 
And stretches out upon the ground; 
Then up he starts and reaches round 
And snappeth at the busy flea. 


"The goodman drops his under jaw 
To let the gracious fluid pass, 
And, lo! the julep in the glass 

Ascendeth up the fatal straw. 


The twilight veils the field and bog 
And brings to view the evening star, 
And faintly soundeth from afar 

The warbling of the choral freg. 


*Tis night, and yonder comes the moon, 
With silver sheen and visage fair, 
And out upon the dreamy air, 

A lone mosquito toots his tune. 


The bearder lies upon his back 
To lese himself in slumber sweet, 
And when he kicketh off the sheet, 
The one mosquito takes a snack. 


Deep stillness reigneth overhead ; 
The placid sky hath not a cloud; 
When, all at once, a tumult loud 

Resoundeth from the back-yard shed. 


The boot-jack bold, the whizzing slat, 
The ink-stand, and the candle-stick 
Go forth with locomotion quiek 

Aud radely seck the minstrel cat. 








THAT BOY. 





A Few of the Ways in Which He Breaks 
the Commandments Laid Upon Him. 


When you sce a boy coming down the 
street with a ball of cord in his hand, and 
a serious look on his face, like that worn 
by the picture of an early Christian father 
standing in the arena waiting for the new 
lion to be called in to dinner, it is a sign 
that if you just cast your eyes upward, 
you can see that boy’s kite dancing nimbly 
in the air to the lascivious pleasing of a 
whole colony of telephone wires. 

When you see a boy going along in the 
merry, merry sunsiiine, with his hat in his 
hand, shaking his hair with a pine stick 
to get it dry, now and then leaning his 
head on one side, pounding the other side 
with his hand, and frantically kicking his 
feet in the air, in desperate efforts to get 
the water eut of his ears; or when you 
see him holding a warm stone to his ear 
for the same purpose, it is a true sign that 
you may think of that boy, by and by, 
standing speechless when his mother asks 
him how his shirt came to be wrong side 
out. You must not run down the street 
in the direction of his home, under the 
impression that the boy is being basely 
murdered. You can’t killa boy with a 
skate strap. And in hoc signoes you will 
know that boy has been in swimming, 
when he should have been at school, learn- 
ing that ‘“‘ Twenty-six prepositions are 
followed by the accusative,” all the way 
from ad to ultra. 

When you see a boy about 5.45 Pp. m., 
with ink on his nose, and the grime of 
chalk on his hand, his hair disheveled and 
the two upper buttons of his jacket gone, 
his collarrumpled, and his necktie twisted 
awry, and a suspicious looking flush and 
two or three scratches adorning his face, 
you will know that he was “kep’ in” 
after school, and was taunted for the 
same by another boy when he came out; 
and if you want to know the rest of it, 
it will not be necessary to go into partic 
ulars, but just ask him, ‘‘ Which whip- 
ped?” If a joyous look of triumph dances 
in the exultant eyes, you will know that 
just around the corner you can find a boy 
with a bleeding nose, and a generally de- 
moralized facade. But if the lad you 
question looks downcast, multis cum 
lachrymis begins his oration, like Divatia- 
cus, by saying: ‘‘ Well, he was a great 
deal bigger’n me,” you’ may know that 
your boy got “licked.” 

When you see a boy, with the pockets 
of his pantaloons bulging out until he 
looks like a great bumble bee, laden for 
the hive, while he walks along trying to 
Jook as thin as a split lath, and wearing a 
profound expression of supernatural in- 
nocence, you may know, without referr- 
ing to this code of signals, that boy has 
been lingering in somebody’s orchard, and 
doesn’t care to have undue publicity 
given to facts that only concern him per 
sonally. 

When you see a boy on the distant hill- 
side suddenly leap up into the soft, sum- 
mer air, holding one bare foot tenderly 
but firmly in the wedded fingers of both 
hands, while he hops around in regular 
but excited orbits, at the same time voic 
ing his grief with wailing shrieks, mellow 
ed by the sunny distance, then, without 
going to the telephone, you may know that 
barefoot boy has trod upon the busy bee 
that nestled in the perfumed clover. 

And wherever and whenever you see 
him, in mischief or out of it—that is, just 
coming out it or ready to get into some 
more—awfully bad, or with many tearful 
failures and disgraceful stumbles in try- 
ing to be good, forgetting your command 
ments which thunder upon him by the 
hundred, well nigh as repeatedly as you 
forget the ten that Infinite wisdom has 
laid upon you; in all his noise, his poor 
little struggles, temptations, triumphs 
and failures, his piteous little troubles, 
and his tearful, honest penitence, in all 
the lightness of a boy’s life, your heart 
must grow mellow and tender for the lit- 
tle germ of manhood, sorich with seeds 
of strength that will ripen by and by, for 
good or for evil, as you walk and live be- 
fore the boy; ever as you look at him, re- 
member what you were thirty or forty 
years ago, and say: ‘‘God bless that 

boy.”—R. J. Burdette. 
; Stating Facts. 

It is an old story but good enough to 
bear repeating: 

“‘ About the first newspaper work Stan- 
ley Huntley, the ‘Spoopendyke’ of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, did, was on the New 
York Tribune, when Greeley was its 
editor. His maiden assignment was to re- 
port a convention of eminent agricul- 

turists. It struck the newly fledged re- 
porter that the delegates did not know 
what they were talking about, and he al- 
luded to them frequently in the course of 
his report as a parcel of old women and 
idiots, who hadn’t the remotest idea of 
practical agriculture. As he sat at his 
desk rounding out his report and filling 
ina few adjectives indicative of disap- 
Proval of the proceedings of the day and 





man at the other end of the room shoot- 
ing copy through a tube into the compos- 
ing room. When he was done, the man 
who had been feeding the tube was out of 
his seat, and the innocent Huntley fired 
his own matter to the foreman without 
submitting it to the man atthe tube, who, 
as he afterward learned, was the city 
editor. The next day he was summoned 
before Horace Greeley, who opened out on 
him with a stream of profanity that made 
Huntley’s hair stand on end. It was evi- 
dent that the great editor was not pleased 
with the new man’s effort,and the luckless 
author received a dressing down he never 
forgot. At the first break in the torrent 
of invectives that flowed from the good 
man’s lips, Huntley ventured to ask if his 
report was not correct, and if the first 
duty of a reporter was not to state facts. 
“Yes, of course, but you could have 
stated the facts without calling the con- 
vention a congregation of old idiots,” and 
then followed more language in italics. 
“‘«But were they not a set of blanked 
old idiots? timidly inquired the victim of 
the great editor’s wrath. 
‘“‘* Yes, I suppose they were,’ he des- 
pairingly exclaimed, thoroughly exhaust- 
ed, and realizing the poverty of language 
in dealing with such a subject; ‘but 
blankety, blank, blank your fool soul, I 
was one of ’em myself, I was president of 
the meeting.’”— Washington Republican. 
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Mrs Stowe’s Check. 

Mr. John J. Jewett, of New York, the 
original publisher of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” in a recent interview with a cor- 
respondent of the Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
was asked: 

“‘ How did you come to be publisher of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin?” 

“T suspect,” he replied, ‘‘it was prin- 
cipally because I was a rabid anti-slavery 
man, although the fact that I had _ previ- 
ously been the publisher of a book by the 





something to do with it. After a careful 
examination I concluded that the story 
would not only repay the cost of publica- 
tion in book form, but would yield some 


clusion by my conviction that the volume 
would prove a strong anti-slavery docu- 
ment. At all events, lexpressed a will- 
ingness to publish it, and the next thing 
was to arrange the terms. Professor 
Stowe was in favor of selling the manu- 
script fora sum down. ‘I tell wife,’ said 
he to me, ‘that if she can get a good black 
silk dress or $50 in money for the story, 
she had better take it.’” 

“Do you believe that you could have 
bought the story for $50?” 

‘“‘T believe I could have bought it for 
$25. 

‘*So large were the orders for the book 
that from the day I first began to print it 


sor and Mrs. Stowe that their percentage 
already amounted to $10,000, and although 
my contract with them required me to 


sum in cash.’ 
tion?’ 
news. 


possessed, that it appeared to them like 
agreat fortune. 
office I handed Prof. Stowe my check for 
$10,000, payable tohisorder. Neither the 
Professor nor Mrs. Stowe had ever before 
received a check, they said, and they did 
not know what to do with it orhow to get 


check and present it for payment. 
vised him to deposit the money in the 
samme bank. We went thither together. 
Iintroduced him to the President and the 


and soon, and cautioning him and his 
wife never to go about with more than $5 
in their pockets, I bade them good-day, 


WhenI gave them a second check for 


instructions.” 

‘‘How many copies of ‘ Uncle Tom’ did 
you publish?” 

“More than 320,000 sets of two volumes 
each were published in the first year. 
After that the demand fell off.” 





VARIETIES. 





A MISERABLY ragged fellow was seated on 

the low wall of old St. Paul’s Church yard. 

Suspended from his neck was the familiar sign 

‘*Please Help the Blind.’”? A young merchant 

passing by looked at the beggar, paused, look- 

ed again, and then walked up to him and pre- 

tended to strike him with the cane he carried, 

The mendicant dodged the blow. 

‘Ha! ha!’ the young man almost screamed; 

‘you dodged that, just as I expected. You 

humbug! you fraud! you scoundrel! Now will 

you go about your business, or I shall call the 

police?” 

The medicant’s face showed alarm, but he 
uttered not a sound. The angry merchant bade 
him speak quickly. A crowd gathered. The 

beggar went into a paroxysm of earnest, almost 
frantic gesticulation. The merchant grew 

furiously angry, and as he stormed and the beg- 
gar made pantomimic gestures, a policeman 
came up. 

‘* What is the matter here?”’ the offieer in- 
quired. 

The mendicant made signs that he didn’t 
know, and that he was innocent apparently of 
everything. 

** Why, this villain is no more blind than I 
am,’’ said the merchant. ‘I saw him turn his 
head to look at me as I was passing by. I pre- 
tended I was going to strike him, and he dodg- 
ed the blow.” 

At this the mendicant’s face worked as if he 
were in mortal agony. 

‘Och, bad cess to it, I must shapke or I’ll 
bur-r-st!”” he said; “I’m net bloind at all, at 
all. And have I the bloind soign on? Sure I 
can notrade a loine or letther. Oh, wurra! 
wurra! I beg your pardon, sir; it’s all a mis_ 
take intoirely. I thought I had the dif-and. 
doom soign on me, so I did.”” 

Then, after a pause, he added, desperately: 
‘*Plase let me go, gintlemin, that I may be 
afther foinding my brother. Sure he’ll be 
bringing disgrace on the family. Upon my 
word, sor, my brother is bloind complately, and 
begorra he musht be sthanding somewheres 
wid my dif-and-doomb seign hanging onto him, 





the men who participated, he noticed a 


‘fae ¥ i start, not a surprise. 
give a note only, I would pay them that him, and again did the fair one continue to 


and him a-singing out, ‘Plase 
bloind.’”” 





‘Tre help we get nowadays don’t amount to 
shucks. Time was when the help you hired in 
haying time could do a decent day’s work, but 
this year they’re wurs’n ever.” . 

Old Farmer Smith was getting in hay at his 
farm in a suburban town, and had two or three 
new men at work with him. The old man con- 
tinued: 

“Tell you what it is; old as T am I can pack 
more hay on toa wagin than any two men of 
the present day can fork up.” 

“Suppose you try it,old man,” suggested one 
of the man, and at the same time tipping the 
wink to his mate on the opposite side to ‘‘ sock 
it’ to the old man. 

The old man needed no second invitation. 
With a bound he mounted the cart, and wag 
stowing away hay at a tremendous rate. Up 
came forkful after forkful, first on one side and 
then upon the other. The “help” was putting 
in its best licks and the old man was kept 
squirming around in lively style, much to the 
amusement of all hands. 

‘‘When I put up a heavy forkful on this side, 
give him all you can lift from the other end, 
and knock him out,’’ said one of the men tothe 
ether in an undertone. 

The plan worked well. One of the men lifted 
an extraordinary big forkful, just putting it 
upon the edge of the load, and, while the old 
man was leaning over, endeavoring to get it in 
place, the fellow at the other side threw all he 
could lift upon the back of the old fellow, 
whieh, of ceurse, upset him and sent him 
sprawling to the ground. 

‘Hello? what are you down here for?’ asked 
help No. 1, endeavoring as well as he could to 
conceal his merriment. 

Quick as a flash from the old man came the 
answer: 

“After more hay!” 

This answer tired the ‘‘help’’ completely. 





Got Even Wit Petrer.—George Bain, of St. 
Louis, has been known to fish for several con- 
secutive days with only two or three nibbles to 
encourage him; that is, when circumstances 
were favorable to comfort, and it is generally 
believed that he would throw his line ina mud 
puddle if he could gather around him the 


known, however, to return without having 
made some wonderful catches, according to his 
version of the jolly time he had. With a 
knowledge of this only weakness, a dream he 
had the other day will be clearly understood. 


profit. Possibly I was helped to that con- | He tells it confidentially. Hesays he dreamed | apologized. He said: “I’m m 


that he died and went upto the gate of Heaven. 
St. Peter was at the gate, and when he made 
his appearance the old saint stopped him and 
asked him his name. 

“Don’t youknow me? I am George Bain.” 
“ George Bain, are you? Well, you used to 
fish a good deal, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, I was something of a fisherman?” 
““You know, George, as well asI do, that no 
fisherman with any reputation can go to 
Heaven.”’ 

‘*T know I told a good many,’’ said the as- 
tute miller. But you know how it is, old fel- 
low; you were a fisherman yourself, once.” 
He got a reserved seat. 





A young man was ushered into a parlor, 


twitched it and waited for the sudden start and 
maidenly blush, a pleased surprise. But not a 
Again he drew it toward 
gaze thoughtfully inthe fire. ‘‘ Dear girl, she 


“How glad she will be to discover 


Shall we draw a veil over the dreadful 
Charles knew that she 


Besides, the girl was turning 


*kicker.”’ 





TuE widow of a distinguished professor was 


marked: 
‘* T revere the memory of your husband, and 


c Spuaes would like very much to have some relic to 
and they went their way rejoicing. keep and cherish.” 


‘The only relic I can offer you,” replied the 


self. If you will love and cherish me for his 
sake, you may.” 

But the relic hunter had silently stolen away 
before she could finish the sentence. 


FarMInG is called a tame and monotonous 
vocation, and it is. What can farmers know of 
the excitement of tramping all over a big city 
hunting for a $2 a week situation, the joy of 
getting hold of a market vegetable that is not 
half withered; the bliss of discovering standing 
room on astreet-car when it rains; the exhil 

aration of being carried to a hospital after be_ 
ing crushed in acrowd on some parade day, or 
any of the other ever-varying incidents of city 
life? No wonder the farmers’ sons want to 
come to the city, where there is less mo- 
notony. 


oes 


Chaff. 


We get the word ‘“‘boss”’ direct from the 
Dutch baas, signifying the master or head 
workman in a shop. 





It is pretty safe to assume that the old adage: 
‘*No news is good news,”’ didn’t originate with 
a newspaper man. 


Before you criticise a neighbor for keeping a 
dog, consider how difficult it is to lose a dog 
when you want to get rid of him. 


A little six-year-old orphan upon being asked 
to name the greatest festival in the chureh, 
replied: ‘‘The strawberry festival.” 


One of the cant-get-away editors consolingly 
writes: ‘*The best use to which a good home 
can be put in these days is to stay in it.” 


‘“'Thare are too many pholks who are allwuss 
trieing to lift a ten, when they ain’t registered 
for only one thousand two hundred and fifty 
pounds.” 


“My wife’s sister, out in Injamna, is dead 
and she’s wearing mournin’, and she thought 
it’d be more appropriate like to use black tea 
for a while now.” 


“ Alas,” sighed Jenkinson, ‘‘ to think that I, 
who am such a lover of Nature, should dis- 
cover after marriage that I am indissolubly 
wedded to art!” 


A lady applied at a country postoffice for her 
mailand was handed a — eard with the re- 
mark: ‘‘If you can make any sense vut of it 
you can do more than I can.” 


It was a Pittsburg religious editor who found 
that his summer vacation was based on a 
Scriptural miracle. He starts to-morrow, and 
will take a ‘‘loaf,” and a few small fishes be- 
fore returning. 


Mme. B., who is over sixty, has a daughter 
who looks almost as old as herself. ‘The 
look like two sisters,” cried a journalist who 





help the 


saw them pass by. ‘Say, rather, two moth- 
_ replied the friend with an affecting 
air. 


The Law of Compensation.—Maud: ‘Isn’t 
it strange, dear, all the fellows who flirt with 
me are married men? I cannot think what has 
become of all the bachelors.” Gertrude (who 
is not envious—O, dear, no) : ‘ Possibly flirting 
with the wives of your admirers?” 


“Well,” remarked a woman ina New Eng- 
land village, talking to her sunmer boarders 
about a neighbor, ‘‘she’s the greatest natural 
liar I ever saw, and I’ve often theught if she 
had only hada first-class education in her youth 
what an author she’d made before this.”’ 


A gentleman having occasion to call on Mr. 
Joseph G——, writer, found him at home in his 
writing chamber. He remarked about the 
great heat of the apartment, and said: ‘‘ It is 
as hot asan oven.” ‘‘Soit ought to be,” re- 

lied Mr. G—, ‘for ’tis here I make my 
read.” 


The absence of telegraph operators recalls 
the story of the old darkey who, hearing the 
instrument suddenly begin to elick while the 
operator was away, stepped up to it, and, put- 
ting his mouth to it, shouted with all his 

wer of lung: ‘De oppahratah isn’t 

*yar?”? 


““Dumley,”’ said a friend admiringly, ‘‘I be- 
lieve you are a man to die with your boots 
on.” ‘Yes? replied Dumley, straightening 
himself and trying hard not to appear too 
dare-devilish, ‘‘and why do you think so?” 
‘Because you so rarely take them off when 
you go to bed.” 


If you wish to knew whether you are an hon- 
est man don’t ask your mother, for she will be 
partial and blind, and don’t ask yourself, for 
you are a very poor judge, but seek the candid 
opinion ofthe man to whom you have sold a 
horse, and you will surely get at the bottom 
facts of the case. 


Miss B. had told the servant to say she was 
unwell if any gentleman called, and when the 
bell rung the girl met the visitor. ‘‘Is Miss B. 
in?’ he asked. ‘‘ Yes, sir, but she is sick.?? 
“ Ah, indeed? I hadn’t heard it, what’s the 
matter?” ‘I guess as how it must be eg sir, 
for she was well enough before you called.” 


A successful strike eccurred when the Rich- 
mond night express train. struck a negro 
walking on the track who got a glimpse of the 
locometive’s head-light just before being land 

ed in the woods a dozen or two yards from the 
road-line. His first conscious ,words were: 
‘*For de Lord’s sake, boss, who frow dat lan- 
tern at me?” 


A “ corner’? in businessoperations is defined 
by Mr. Rufus Hatch, who knows what he is 
talking about, as ‘‘buying more than there is 
in existence of any commodity.”’ <A “future,” 
according to the same authority, ‘“‘is buying 
what you don’t vant from aman who hasn’t 





Rev. Henry Ward Beecher may have had | charms ofa fishing excursion. He never was] got it.” 


A gentleman was walking along the sidewalk 
aud two young men in the street were playing 
ball. One threw the ball wide and it hit the 
gentleman with terrible force just back of the 
ear, making him think he was slain. The young 
man who threw the ball came = to him and 

ghty sorry it 
hurt you, but it’s myjluck you were there. If you 
hadn’t been, the ball would have broken a 
pane of glass in that basement window.” 








WHEN you have had Catarrh leng cnough 
just send 1c. to Dr. C. B. SYKES, 181 Monro 
Street, Chicago, for his ‘‘True Theory of Ca- 
tarrh. 








The ousehold. 


GIRLS ON THE FARM. 











It seems to be generally conceded that 


the eight presses never stopped, day or | where sat his adored one. She was gazing soul- | the way to keep the boys on the farm, in- 
night, save Sundays, for six months, and | fully into the fire, thinking of him, no doubt, | stead of having them drift into cities to 
even then there were complaints that the | butnot dreaming of his presence. He tiptoed swell the great aggregate of humanity 
volumes did not appear fast enough. In his approach, and silently seizing a straggling | there, is to give them an interest in the 
a little while I was able to inform Profes- hair, which coyly nestled in its blonde beauty business, a share of the returns, and at 
on the scruff of her rounded neck, gently 


the same time elevate the calling by teach- 
ing them its dignity, and allowing them 
to see, by the best of all examples, that of 
their own parents, that life on a farm 
does not of necessity mean interminable 


“* How did they receive your informa- knows not of my presence,’? he murmured to drudgery, nor make a ‘‘mossback” nor a 
himself. 
““They seemed a little dazed by the | her Charles so close behind her. I will end 
The sum was so vastly beyond | this surprise;” and gently lifting an auburn 
anything they expected or had heretofore eurl from the sloping shoulder, he tweaked as | their domestic life, yet wonder that they 
only a fond lover can tweak, and,gentle reader, 
‘ you may believe us or not, but we hope to die 
nena paren jf he didn’t scalp her. The whole business 
came off, and then she knew that Charles was 
there. 
pieture? By no means. 
wore false hair, and he knew that she knew 
that he knew it. 
the money it represented. Iexplained to | thirty and worth millions. Charles was poor, | natural to their daughters. The work in 
the Professor that he must endorse the } but madly inlove. A poor young man, madly | the house is as essential to the well-being 
T ad- | in love with a girl worth millions, is never a 


‘‘clodhopper ” of a man. 
But farmers seldom think it necessary 
to do anything to interest the girls in 


are vaguely discontented and restless, 
longing to get away, yet not knowing 
how, or too timid, to go. Few under- 
stand that the instinct which leads their 
sons to feel that if their work on the farm 
is worth anything they ought to have 
a settled return for it, is quite as 


of the family as that on the farm; the lat- 
ter cannot be conducted without the first, 
and the best managed farm in a county 
will not return a profit unless its indoor 


Professor opened an account. After in- | Visited by a rather shabby-genteel sort of a/ business is conducted with economy and 


structing him how to keep his check book | 8¢"tleman, who expressed great admiration | thrift, The daughters should be to the 
‘ for her deceased husband, and who finally re | | 


mother what the sons are to the father, 
“right hands” of strength and helpful- 
ness. There are few fathers who do not 
prefer their sons’ help to that of hired 
men, and who will not pay them hired 


ply, isconsola y g Abe - 4 € 
$10,000 I found they needed no further | 4 olate widow, sighing heavily, ‘‘is my- | men’s wages rather than have them leave 


home. The daughter, used to’ her 

mother’s ways, with an interest in eco: 

nomical management, is quite as valuable 

an adjunct to the housekeeping, yet how 

few think of giving her hired girl’s wages, 

even when she cheerfully resigns other 
ways of earning money that her mother 
may not be overworked, or forced to de- 
pend upon uncertain or incompetent as. 

sistance! Parents will say, ‘‘ But I board 
and clothe her, what more can she want.” 
She would say that she wanted to feel 
that she was earning something that was 
“her very own;” money she could spend 
as she pleased, without accounting to any 
one. Most farmers’ daughters are very 
conscientious about their personal ex- 
penditures; knowing as they do their 
father’s debts, his ambitions, his plans, 
they restrict themselves to actual neces- 
sities, and only long in secret for the 
books, the magazines, the pictures and 
music,-and all the dainty belongings so 
attractive to femininity. It is said that 
country girls, removed to town life, and 
furnished with a liberal supply of money, 
are far more extravagant than towngirls, 
for the simple reason that never having 
had the earning.or spending of money, 
they do not estimate its value, buy things 
they do not need, because they are 
pretty, and are forever buying because 
they never know just what they want. 
Moreover, if a son who gives his whole 
time and service is not expected to work 
for board and clothes alone, why should 
it be expected of the daughter? 

There are a good many “neglected in- 
dustries” on the farm which an indus- 
trious girl not too afraid of her complex- 
ion and longing for the pleasure of 
spending her own earnings, can turn to 
good account. Her first thought will 
probably be of the poultry; in her 
“‘mind’s eye” she sees a well selected 
score of Plymouth Rocks or Light 
Brahmas, tame, demure fowls whose fat- 
ness shall round her thin pocket book to 
a pleasing plumpness at Thanksgiving, 
replacing the mongrel flock of untamed 
hybrids .which scratch for their living 
wherever they can find it, and are not ap- 





proached except by ‘‘sublime strategy. 
If she could have a house for them, and 
money for a start, she feels sure that 
with ‘“‘good luck” which ‘is Yankee 
vernacular for good care, she could earn 
as much, without interfering with her 
other work, as if she taught a district 
school ‘‘for nothing and boarded herself.” 
Encouraged by the fact that we import 
about seven millions of eggs annually 
‘from the effete monarchies of the Old 
World” she approaches the head of the 
family on the subject. He says ‘Oh 
gammon! I can’t be bothered with a lot of 
hens into everything; you would not 
make enough to pay for their feed.” 
Unless she can crush the autocrat of the 
household by the statement of a noted 
agricultural writer that twenty hens will 
return as much income asa good cow, 
she will probably paraphrase a well- 
known quotation into “That bright 
dream is my last!” and relapse into her 
old discontented apathy. There is, 
nevertheless, a profit to be made in 
poultry-raising, a good return for the 
capital invested and time required, but 
like any other business, there must be 
good stock to begin} with and proper 
facilities for carrying on the work. And 
it is a great mistake to thus crush a girl’s 
ambitien to do something for herself; it 
should rather be fostered and encouraged 
as a praiseworthy feeling. 

Bee-keeping 1s another industry which 
is falling into the hands of women. A 
woman in Illinois is an acknowledged 
authority on apiarian matters, writes for 
the bee journals, and manages a large 
apiary with success. In our own State, 
at Flint, a young lady conducted her 
father’s apiary of one hundred swarms 
during his illness, as well as he himself 
could have managed. Bee-keeping is a 
science nowdays, and the habits of these 
little workers an_ interesting "study. 
Honey is ascarce commodity in most in- 
terior towns, and a few hives of bees 
would in most places, yield good pecun- 
iary returns. 

I knew a young miss of fifteen ‘‘ once 
upon a time,” who was the happy owner 
of a cow; not an eighteen-pounds-of-but- 
ter-per-week Jersey, but a sood grede 
Shorthorn. It was her calf, in that she 
had fed and tended it, and contrary to 
usual rule, it was her cow when it attain- 
ed age and dignity. She kept the milk 
separate, took care of it, made the butter 
and sold it herself, xn a more important 
and happy little marketwoman never 
made asale. She putit up in half pound 
prints, a thistle being her ‘‘ trademark,” 
neatly rolled in thin muslin, and some 
village friends very willingly paid her 
three cents per pound above the market 
price for the sake of securing the sweet,’ 
fresh yellow butter which they kept es- 
pecially for table use. Of the sour milk 
she sometimes made ‘‘cottage cheese” 
on her ‘“‘market days,” selling it to her 
regular customers, who considered it a 
great dainty, at five cents per ball. From 
her one cow she has made over $40 ina 
year, as happy as a queen in doing it. 
Fruit 1s another ‘‘ neglected” industry 
on many farms. Even where a supply is 
raised for home consumption the surplus 
goes to waste for want of time to gather 
and market it, and a feeling that it is too 
small a matter to be worth attention. 

Let the girls take up the work and help 
them to ‘“‘make it pay.” The returns 
probably will not equal those from the 
wheat cron, but they go to swell the ag- 
gregate of farm profits; and the best help 
of all comes in the shape of a feeling of 
independence and content from those 
who reap the reward. A row of currant’ 
bushes, neglected, is not worth ‘‘a row 
of pins;” cared for, no fruit yields more 
abundantly. And it isoften the case that 
acountry town is less abundantly sup- 
plied with fruit, and consequently affords 
a better market for it than a large city, 
which is of sufficient importance to be- 
come a shipping point. 

Then too, many a farmer's kitchen 
might become a canning factory on a 
small scale, by working up a trade in an 
adjoining village. We have millions of 
quarts of fruits and vegetables put up in 
tin, which people buy because they can get 
no other, yet fruit canned in glassis far 
preferable. Cases of poisoning from the 
lead used in ad ulterating the tin of the 
cans, or in soldering them, have been 
known, and to most of us the fruit has 
an unpleasant metallic taste. A lady in 
this city has made ‘‘a new departure,” in 
which she relies upon this growing pre- 
judice against tinned fruits for success. 
Ladies going out of town for the summer 
give her theirorders for the desired quan- 
tity of cans, jellies, jams, marmalade and 
pickles; she buys the fruit and puts it up 
“home fashion,” and when Madame re 
turns from her trip, her winter’s supply 
of fruit is ready for transfer to her closets. 
What is to hinder girls on the farm from 
taking such orders and filling them to the 
convenience and profit of both parties? 
The housekeeper furnishes her own cans 
and sugar, if she chooses, and the other 
supplies the fruit and does the work. 
The process is perfectly simple and easy; 
with the Mason jars there is no need to 
lose a single can. 

But one thing is certain; all these in- 
dustries must.be built up from small be- 
ginnings. One must not expect to step 
at once into a flourishing business and 
have all plain sailing; there will be draw- 
backs and discouragements; chickens will 
fail to materialize and ‘butter won’t 
come;”.but I firmly believe that every in- 
dustrious, energetic, independent girl can 
take up the one of these occupations for 
which she has most liking, and ‘“‘make 
it pay,” gaining, I may remark, inci- 
dentally, more, much more, than pecun- 
iary returns, in better health, greater hap- 
piness, and wider views of the possibili- 
ties of life. BEATRIX. 


TO DULUTH AND RETURN. 








We all know that to be considered 
“anybody” now-a-da;7s one must make a 
trip somewhere in summer. I confess 
that had nothing to do with my vacation. 
I was seeking health; have ‘“‘changed my 
base” and given drugs the “‘ go by,” so I 
joined a party bound fora lake trip to 
Duluth. We had our first disappoint- 
ment before we left home, in reply to an 
urgent invitation to Beatrix to join our 
party;she sent her regrets, saying she 





had promised to join friends bound for 
Mackinac, but I hope I shall be able to 
make hgr repent that she did not retract 
and go with us. 

We commenced our sight-seeing near 
home; as the Nyack was advertised to 
leave Detroit at 11 P. M., we improved the 
time after tea by making a tour of the 
Central Market; as it was Saturday night, 
considered ourselves repaid for the 
trouble. If people visit Detroit only at 
long intervals and for the purpose of 
“trading,” they do not generally look 
about that beautiful city as much as they 
should. We arrived at Port Huron about 
daylight, knowing we had passed a charm- 
ing portion of the route in darkness. 
Passing into the lake we took a look at 
Huronia Beach through the glass; it 
seemed to be quietly sleeping in the early 
morning. Had church services on 
‘board, at half-past ten, conducted by 
an Episcopal clergyman, which were 
quite solemn and impressive. Dinner at 
noon, consisting of many courses, and 
occupying an hour to partake, but 
less time to digest, and we were 
entertained in the evening with a jubilee 
concert by some of the colored waiters, 
which was really a great treat; their 
voices were well trained, think they 
figure on the stage through the winter 
and are ‘‘dish-carriers” during the sum- 
mer. Monday at 9 A. M. we reached Sault 
Ste. Marie, the capital of Chippewa 
County, which is situated on the St. 
Mary’s River, fifteen miles from the foot 
of Lake Superior. Here is the famous 
Ship Canal, built by the State of Michi- 
gan for the purpose of passing the rapids 
inthe St. Mary River. This canal has 
lately been enlarged by the U. S. Govern- 
ment, two new ship locks, each 515 feet 
long and 80 feet wide, having been re- 
cently constructed. 


Time was here given for some of the 
more venturesome to take a canoe trip 
down the rapids. The rapids did look so 
beautiful with the morning sun shining 
on them, far beyond anything I had 
dreamed. I crossed the canal via the 
locks to visit the Indians in their huts; 
saw a little pappoose four weeks old. 
Contigugus to this Indian village is 
Fort Brady, erected in 1823, an old and 
important United States military post; it 
commands the St. Mary’s River at this 
point, and the approach to the Ship 
Canal. It s at the ‘‘Soo” (as it is 
commonly termed) that I saw for the first 
time a diver busily at work, but I hurried 
back to the steamer to witness from the 
deck the transit through the locks; and 
found the scene was of the most inter- 
esting and exciting character. The Ship 
Canal, the river, the islands, the two 
villages in sight on either side of the 
stream, and the Indians in their birch 


‘canoes, engaged in taking white fish be- 


low the rapids, are all in view at the same 
time, presenting a magnificent panorama. 
Soon we were in the vast reaches of 
Lake Superior, which, if I was taught 
correctly in my childhood, is 450 miles 
long, with an average width of 100 miles, 
but geography, as taught from books, was 
very distasteful to me, therefore my 
teacher informed me that I might con- 
sider the rock-bound shores of Lake: 
Superior as resembling a bended bow, the 
north shore being the arc, the south shore 
the cord, and Keweenaw Pt., projecting 
from the south shore to near the middle 
of the lake, the arrow. One of the most 
charming views was a glorious sunset on 
Lake Superior; I never saw anything on 
canvas equal to that. Ihad condemned 
most of the pictures styled “Sunset on 
the Water” as being too high-colored, 
the result of a powerful imagination on 
the part of the artist, but art can never 
reproduce such brilliant coloring as the 
real. Shortly after sunset we saw the 
Auroras, which exhibit a greater brilliancy 
here than in lower latitudes. The sound 
of music reminded us that all the pas- 
sengers had received an invitation to at- 
tend a ball that evening; we quit our “‘star- 
gazing” and found the long dining saloon 
cleared of tables and dancing in order. 
Among the most distinguished of the 
spectators I noticed Speaker Keifer of the 
U. S. House of Representatives. Arose 
early Tuesday morning and found our- 
selves at Marquette, the chief city of the 
Upper Peninsula, named after Pere 
Marquette, the great French missionary 
and explorer. This flourishing city is 
identified with the extensive iron mines, 
which are situated from 15 to 30 miles 
distant, on an elevated ridge known as 
the Iron Mountain. Arrived at Portage 
Lake at 2 p. M., where Houghton and Han- 
cock are situated at the base of high hills 
on opposite sides of the lake, at a point 
where it is not over a half mile in width. 
A little time being allowed us at Han- 
cock, we first visited the stamp mills, 
then chartered a special train on the Min- 
eral Range Railroad to take us to Calu- 
met, 12 miles distant; itis an important 
copper-mining settlement, containing 
about 6,000 inhabitants. Here is located 
the Calumet and Hecla mine, one of the 
most productive copper mines in the 
world. Here we also saw the largest en- 
gine in the world. Returning to the 
steamer we started for Bayfield, Wis., 
where we were to rest for a few days and 
fish for ‘‘speckled trout.” The harbor of 
Bayfield is secure and capacious, being 
protected by the Apostle Islands, of 
which there are twenty of different sizes. 
The town rises 60 to 80 feet above the 
waters of the lake, affording a splendid 
view of the bay; its beautiful surround- 
ings and famous fishing grounds attract 
hosts of pleasure-seekers. The follow- 
ing Monday we started on the last eighty 
miles of our trip, our destination being 
Duluth, Minn., sometimes called the 
“Zenith City of the Unsalted Seas,” 
situated near the mouth of the St. Louis 
River; temperature 40 deg., population 
10,000... Now our company separated, 
some going west to the ‘‘ Yellowstone 
National Park,” others returning via. the 
lakes—homeward bound. After leaving 
Marquette, the captain consented to 
go around Grand Island so that we could 
view the Pictured Rocks; they may well 
be regarded as among the most striking 
features of the scenery of the northwest. 
They derive their name from the great 
diversity of colors they display. They 
are worn into strange shapes by frost and 
storm, and stained by a thousand dyes in 
every possible variety of arrangement, 








beyond the power of words to describe 
and this profusion is repeated mile after 
mile. The “Castle,” the first striking 
fantastic form of the rocks, bears at @ 
distance a great resemblance to an 
ancient castle, with walls, towers, and 
battlements. Further on a mass of de- 
tached rock called the “Sail Rock” comes 
into view, and so striking is its resem~ 
blance to a sloop with the jib and main- 
sail spread, that at a short distance out on 
the lake any one would suppose it a real 
boat sailing near the beach. When we 
were opposite to, and within a half mile 
of the magnificent cave known as the 
“Grand Portal,” three small boats were 
lowered from the steamer to convey some 
of the passengers to the cave. Here we 
found ourselves in a room 400 feet long, 
180 feet wide, and 150 or 200 feet to 
the arched roof of yellow sandstone, 
seamed by decay, and dripping with 
water. It is beyond the power of the 
pencil to represent the effect of the re- 
flected light in the roof as seen from the 
rear; the sun was setting, the bright light 
was reflected from the waves into the 
cavern, and undulated like a sea of light 
overhead. Within is a wonderful “ Echo 
Cave.” Shout, and the voice is multi- 
plied an hundredfold by echoes that 
reverberate several seconds, sharp and 
metallic. I also noted the effect of the 
steamboat whistle while in the cave and 
again from the deck 

Returning, as we neared Detroit we 
thought the orchards and green fields a 
novelty ;reached the city Saturday evening 
well satisfied with the trip. One can pay 
traveling expenses with better grace 
than a docter’s bill. I think farmers’ 
wives should take an annual vacation; 
it will help solve the problem whether 
“Life is worth living.” Suffice it to say 
that I arrived home a few days before 
the “‘set” time and had a little money 
left, therefore my ‘‘Chawles” declared 
that I was a JEWEL. 
BrieHTon, Aug. 31, *83. 


ROOTING SLIPS IN WATER. 








The slips of some plants, especially 
those with woody, fibrous stems, are best 
started in water. If only a few slips of 
this kind are desired, a large mouthed 
bottle filled with water, the stems in 

serted and the space left loosely filled 
up with cotton, and hung in the window 
where the sun will best reach it, is a good 
medium. The slips should be cut 
smoothly off the plant, not broken 
roughly. Ihave a glass topped jelly cup 
filled with water and set in the box in 
which grows an Oleander, and whenever 
there is a little pruning necessary, or 
offshoots to remove they are taken off 
and an inch or two of them slipped under 
the glass cover of the cup; as often as re- 
quired the water is replenished, and 
whenever a rooted Oleander is desired 
there is one ready. uvellias are easily 
started the same way, and Achanias also. 
Geranium slips that have hardened will 
strike in this manner in less time than in 
soil. The offshoots of Coleus and 
Fuchsia cuttings root with very little 
trouble when giving a shading for a few 
days at the side of plants in pots or under 
bedding plants, and get good roots very 
soon. 

The soil for the plants mentioned 
should be rich and porous, which is best 
secured by having a few sods stacked in 
some out of the way nook; if from heavy 
soil sand should be sprinkled among the 
layers, and with an occasional soaking 
with washing suds may be left to decom- 
pose. When well established in this soik 
give an occasional dose of liquid manure; 
which for house plants is taken from the 
cow stable, and water poured on, and 
when settled, enough of this added to the 
water for the plants to make a weak solu- 
tion, to be thus applied once or twice a 
week, for too much and too often is apt, 
like too high living, to make them 
dyspeptic, and the water should be 
tepid; cold liquids should never be used 
on plants, neither to sprinkle the foliage 
nor water the roots. Cleanliness is first in 
importance, for on that the health of 
plants mainly depends. Clean leaves, good 
drainage, good soil, moist air, will give 
strong healthy plants, and plenty of 
flowers. 

The Ruellia Formosa is an an excellent 
winter bloomer, beginning to bloom in 
autumn usually, and continuing late in 
spring.. The flowers are a beautiful 
scarlet, and rich and velvety in appear- 
ance, very desirable. 

The Achania Malvaviscus is another 
good winter bloomer, and never troubled 
with insects, the only objection to it 
being it grows too large after the first 
year or two; but as I have shown, young 
plants are easily raised from cuttings, and 
they are always in good condition and 
sure to bloom. With so many geod 
strong- plants so easily tended and so 
cheaply obtained, it seems strange that 
so many homes are without their cheer- 
ing presence. No amount of furnishing 
or bric-a-brac could satisfy me for the 
absence of my flowers. Their presence has 
a living charm and their care is a pleasure. 

I have good rooted plants now ready of 
the best double or single Geraniums, light. 
or dark; Coleus, many varieties, three of 
Fuchsias for winter and blood red 
Achryanthus, very hardy, and ornamen- 
tal, Oleander, Achanias, and Ruellias, 
which I will send post paid for 10 cents 
apiece or a dollar per doz; not less than 
four sent, and not more than one Achanta 
or Ruellia in a dozen. Any who send 
for plants and desire a South Sea Onion 
will find oneinclosed. When well grown 
they are an ornament, and require very 
little care. Aaron’s WIFE. 

FENTONVILLE, Sept. 1, °83. 





«« Buchu-Paiba.” 
Quick, complete cure, all annoying Kidney 
Diseases. $1. Druggists. - 
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AurgE.ivs, August 19, 1883. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

1 have a bay mare three years old, 
which has had what is called grease heels 
in her hind legs, caused by her blood be- 
ing out of order. When she got better of 
this she had what our horse doctor called 
the pinkeye. Her legsare swelled so that 
%o press your finger on one would leave a 
Gent. When she stands in the barn they 
swell quite bad, and when worked or 
driven the swelling goes down. Can the 
cause of the swelling be removedso that 


re will be permanent? 
om pe A SUBSCRIBER. 





Answer.—The practice of breaking 
colts to harness at two and three years 
old, is the primary cause of many of their 
ailments, scratches and grease heels 
among the number. The latter is some- 
times due to too high feeding, or forcing 
the young animal, before of mature age. 
The symptoms as given are not very sat- 
isfactory, a conglomeration which is diffi- 
cult to unravel. The swelling of the legs 
is evidently dropsical, or edematous, as 
jndicated by the pitting or dent in the 
part pressedupon. Treatment: Give the 
following: Chlorate potass, pulv., two 
ounces; gentian root pulv., three ounces; 
sulphate iron pulv., Jamaica ginger root, 
pulv., of each one ounce. Mix all together 
and divide into sixteen powders. Give 
one night and morning, in the feed or 


‘mixed with molasses andsmeared on the 
tongue. Give good clean oats and hay, 
but no corn or cornmeal. 


Ring-Bone. 








RoxanD, Aug. 26, '83. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 

Dear Srr.—I have a three years old 
colt that has a small ringbone on fore 
foot. it has not been lame as yet. 
friend advised me to have the leader on 
the back side of the foot cut out; in your 

inion does itcure? Please give remedy. 

at will grow the hair where a horse 
hhas been chafed? I. 0. A. 





Answer.—Please let you friend explain 
what he means by cutting out the leader 
on the “back side of the foot.” We 
know of no such an operation, but we 
do know of many animals having been 
ruined by cutting out the synovial sack 
connected with the pastern joint. I pre- 
sume this is the operation to which he 


refers. As your colt is not lame let him 
alone. To your second question: To 
grow hair on denuded spots, provided the 
pile or root of the hair is n»o' dead, use 
vasaline. 


YOMMERCIAGL 


DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET. 

















Detroit, September 11, 1883. 

Flour.—Receipts for the week,2,88 bbis,against 
2,101 bbls. last week, and the shipments were 2,081 
bois. Flour remains very quiet, trading being 
confined to local requirements and the supply of 
the upper lake trade. There is no speculative 
feeling in the market, but a fair amount of basi- 
mess for the season is being transacted. Quota- 
tions yesterday were as follows: 


ee ee $ @5 75 
Winter wheats, city brands........ 490 @ 

Winter wheat brands, country...... 4% @ 

a aaa 650 @6 75 
PONED BEMINED, ..5. 05 sssscccseee 600 @6 2 
Minnesota patents... ............... 750 @8 00 
ae ee @4 00 


Wheat.—After a week of declining values and 
mm unsettled market, wheat has became firmer,and 
prices arz about the same as a week ago. There is 
also considera‘ le speculative trading going on,and 
the market Jooks much stronger. Closing quota- 
tions here were as follows: No. 1 white, $1 07%; 
No. 2 do, $! (2%; No. 2 red, $1 08; No. 3 red, $102; 
rejected, 82c. In {utures quotations en the various 
diea's w.r- as follows: September $1(8%4; October 
$1 0834; November, $1 (9%. 

Corn.—The frosts of Saturday and Sunday 
nights have put a new face upon affairs,and prices 
are advancing. No. 2 closed yesterday at 55c per 

bu, and rejected at 51%c. In futures September 
No. 2 closed at 55c. 

@Oats.—Firm and higher. No. 2 white closed at 
‘B2%c, and No. 2 mixed at 31c. Stocks light, and 
market active. Speculative dealings quite heavy. 

Feed.—Unchanged; offerings are light. Prices 
are firm at $12 75@13 for bran, $15 for coarse mid- 
dlings and $19@20 for fine feed. 

Rye.—Quiet and nominal at 60c per bu. 

@atmeal.—Good demand and steady at $7 00@ 
% 25 for Ohio steel cut; other stock $5 25@6 2. 

Cheese.—The market is steady and unchanged, 
“with 11%c the best price obtainable for choicest 
fali cream State, and 104%@l1ic the quotations on 
most of the stock offered. 

2ges.—Scarce and firm at 2ic. 

Beeswax.—Scarce and very firm; quotations 
are 20c per Ib. 

Beans.—Market inactive. Picked, $2 10@2 25. 
Unpicked are nominal at $1 40@1 50. 

Dried Apples.—Inactive at 8@8%c # Db; 

Hay.—Quiet; receivers quote car lots on track 
at about $10@11c; dock rates $11@12. 

Honey.—Inactive; new is offered at 16@18c for 
dine comb, with little or no demand. 

Hops.—For choice 1882's probably 30@35c @ tb 
could be obtained, but quotations are wholly nomi- 
nal. New have not yet begun to come in. 

Seeds.—The crop in this State has been severe- 
ly injured, and must be in others. No spot is sell- 
ing here, but futures are selling at $5 35 for Sep- 

‘tember and $5 25 for October delivery. There is no 
old stock anywhere, andit looks as if an advance 
was certain. Timothy in demand at $1 55@1 60 
per bu. 

¥ruit.—Grapes in fair supply at 8@10c #@ b. 
Peaches are selling at $2 50@$3 per bu. crate. 
Plums are selling at $3@5 per bu., with most of 
the stock of poor quality. Pears are selling at $7 
@8 per bbl for Bartletts. 

Onions.—Firm at $2 50@2 75 per bbl; supplies 
mre only moderate. 

Potatoes.—Stocks are not large, but the mar- 
Ket has been quite well supplied at $1 40@1 45 
yer bbl; State are selling at 40@45c per bu. 

Poultry.—Live fowls 10@11¢ per pound; spring 
whickens, 40@60c per pair. 

Wegetables.—Cabbages are selling at about 
31 50@1 75 per bbl. With tomatoes the market is 
well supplied at the rate of $1@1 25 per bushel. 
Melons are quoted $10@18 per 100 for watermelons, 
and $6@10 for nutmegs. 

Prowisions.—Mess pork is again lower, but 
both pork and lard are becoming firmer. Smoked 
amneats are firmand in good demand. Dried beef 
scarce and firm. Quotations inthis market are as 
follows: 


Mess, Detroit packed..........- $12 75 @$13 00 
Se Ee @ 17 00 
7 ee 1750 @ 
Lard in tierces, per D........... 84GB 9 
Lard in kegs, per B........ .... 94@ 

“3 =e @ 
shoulders, per P!.............06 rt 

acon, per h...... 3 10 % 11 

Extra Mess beef, per bbl........ 11 7% 12 00 
A? ee eae 7 
D nT eee 17K@ 18 


Hfay.—The following is a record of the sales at 
the Michigan Avente acales for the past week: 

Monday.—21 loads: eght at $10; five at $11; two 
ml $9; one at $13 50, $13, $1250, $12, $9 50, and $8. 

Tuesday.—29 loads: nine at $10; five at $11; 
three at $12, $11 50, two at $10 50, $9 50, $9 and $8; 
Wadena 23 loads: eight at $ 

sday.— oads: eight at $11; five at $12 

and $1050; two at $10; one at $13, $9 and $8. $ 

Thursday,—33 loads: eight at $12; six at $11 
nme three at $13; two at $4, $11 50, $1050 
and $9; one at $9 50 and $8 50. 

Friday.—1i2 loads: three at $12 and $11; two at 
$10; one at $13 50, $11 50, $10 50 and $8. 

Saturday.—21 loads: seven at $12; six at $11: 


za” $13; two at $1250; one at $1150, $9 and 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 





At Buffalo yesterday, the cattle market was ac- 
tive and prices 10 cents per hungred higher. 
Sh eep were steady and prices anchanged. Hogs 
we re active and prices 10 cents higher. 

At Chicago, cattle were firm and steady, and 
h ogs 5@10 cents per hundred higher. 

At the Michigan Central Yards. 
Saturday, Sept. 8, 1883. 

The following were the receipts at these yards. 


Cattle. Sheep. 4 
No. Ne. 0. 
Columbiaville ............0+ 18 261 soe 
— rite ce asashanbes ee ee * 
> IM Pera aes St 
PORTED: 5 cs ceccecs aneve 12 54 145 
| oes ELAR abaehehiueee 200 rey 
Grand Ledge................ P — t 
Howell... é ‘cchabakeaueenes 43 66 95 
ere re 31 sie ae 
Liss sass cna’ as: wsesan en 24 piece 
SO So 88 84 
|). | YRS ears ema 23 ate 
SE hai Laccbash sheen baae se eee 73 
Ser ra 28 113 cae 
2 es 74 56 48 
ee i 25 wax fat 
ol | ee 13 7 86 
WARIO... . sss soo: 2005 44 59 91 
MAL Lcicebs duncan >> 389 897 ‘960 
CATTLE. 


The offerings of Michigan cattle at these yards 
numbered 389 head, against 159 last week. The 
supply of western cattle was quite large, but 
they cort more in St. Louis last week, and there 
was acorresponding advance in them here. Out- 
side of butchering cattle the market presented 
much the same features as that of last week. For 
butchering stock, buyers paid 10@15 cents per 
hundred advance over the rates of last Saturday. 
There were several loads of very good shipping 
cattle in the yards, but buyers and sellers could 
not agree as to their value here, so they went 
east in first hands. Stockers were in fair supply 
and good demand at former rates. The market 
closed with a firm feeling at the following 


QUOTATIONS: 
Good to choice shipping steers. ...$5 25 @5 75 
Fair shipping steers..............+ 450 @4 7% 
Good to choice butchers’s steers... 4.75 @5 25 
Fair butchers’ steers.............. 425 @4 50 
Fair to good mixed butchers’ stock 4 25 @4 50 
Coarse mixed butchers’ stock...... 3FO @8 75 
PD nubs cccs chesseebeons choses ese 350 @3 75 
Oe SES oor ree 350 @3 75 
Sullivan sold John Wreford 12 mixed westerns 
av 740 Ibs at $3 90. 


Flieschman sold John Robinson 20 mixed west- 
erns av 840 lbs at $4, and 3 av 833 Ibs at $3 

Wreford & Beck sold Marx 24 mixed westerns 
av 879 lbs at $4 20. 

Sullivan sold McIntire 20 mixed westerns av 759 
lbs at $3 25, and 10 av 825 Ibs at $3 90. 

C Roe sold Newton 7 mixed westerns av 1,126 
lbs at $425. 
Wreford & Beck sold John Robinson 24 mixed 
westerns av 856 lbs at $4 20, and 26 av 642 Ibs at 


Bs 


15. 
C Roe sold John Robinson 14 mixed westerns av 
832 lbs at $350. 

Switzer & Ackley sold Drake 4 feeders av 1,100 
lbs at $4 35. 

Sullivan sold Stucker 6 mixed westernsav 913 
Ibs at $8 05, and 22 to Duff & Regan av 760 lbs at 


65. 

Harris sold Oberhoff 5 good butchers’ steers av 
1,130 Ibs at $4 65. 

Lovely sold Dreke 5 stockers av 684 lbs at $3 75. 

Capwell sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 9 
head of coarse butchers’ stock av 513 Ibs at $8 «5. 

Sullivan sold Fitzpatrick 23 mixed westerns av 
886 lbs at $3 20, less $5 on the lot. 

Stead sold Stucker a mixeg lot of 5 head of 
coarse butchers’ stock av 850 Ibs at $3 25. 

Estep sold Drake 20 feeders av 810 lbs at $4, and 
a stocker weighing 510 lbs at $3 50. 

Capwell sold Drake 2 feeders av 910 Ibs at $4; 4 
stockers av 564 lbs at $3 50, and 2 av 405 lbs at 


25. 
Wreford & Beck Reid 47 mixed westerns av 880 
lbs at $4 25. 

Plotts sold Drake 10 feeders av 878 lbs at $4 15. 

Gleason sold Kammon 2 good butchers’ steers av 
1,190 Ibs at $5, 2 good cows av 1,170 lbs at $440; a 
mixed lot of 5 head of thir butchers’ stock av 
Ibs at $375, anda mixed lot of 5 head of fair do 
av 762 Ibs at $4. 
gee cMullen sold Drake 10 stockers av 623 lbs at 

3 624. 

Stead sold sold Burt Spencer 24 feeders av 746 
Ibs at $4. 

Wreford B Beck sold Reid 24 mixed westerns av 
883 lbs at $3 80. 

SHEEP. 

The offerings of sheep numbered 897, against 531 
last week. Two loads of sheep were shippel 
throngh and the balance were purchased for feed- 
ers by Mr. John Downs for western New York 
Prices ranged about the same as those of last 
week, 

Merritt sold Downs 57 av 85 lbs at $3 85. 

Bunnell sold Downs 181 av 7 Ibs at $4. 

Dunning sold Downs 25 av 93 lbs at $4, and 34 
lambs av 59 Ibs at $5. 

McFadden sold Downs 90 av 86 lbs at $4 1214. 

Switzer & Ackley sold Downs 66 av 80 lbs at 

90. 


Purdy Bros sold Downe 96 av 88 lbs at $4 12%. 
Wreford & Beck sold John Robinson 109 west- 
erns av 83 lbs at $3. 
HOGS. 


The offerings of hogs numbered 960, against 901 
last week. The quality of the receipts were some- 
what better than those of last week, but still they 
could only be classed as thin grassers. Buyers 
were slow in taking hold, and only a small part of 
the receipts changed hands, and those ata decline 
of 15@25 cents per hundred below the rates of last 
week, 


Merritt sold Webb Bross 33 av 176 lbs at $4 75. 
Thayer sold Webb Bros 41 av 200 lbs at $4 90. 


4 99, 
Barber sold Webb Bros 74 av 187 Ibs at $4 70. 
Lovely sold Stevens 145 av 147 lbs at $4 45. 
Corwin sold Bigley 10 av 229 lbs at $475. 





King’s Yards. 
Monday, Sept. 10, 1883. 
CATTLE, 

The market opened up at these yards with 276 
head of catile on sale, and a good attendance of 
buyers. Trading was active and the receipts were 
closed out at prices fully higher than those at the 
Central Yards on Saturday. 

Patten sold Hildershiedt a mixed lot of 5 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 595 lbs at $3 65, and 2 
fair butchers’ steers to Andrews av 940 lbs at $4. 

Weber sold Drake 4 stockers av 625 lbs at $3 50, 
and a feeder weighing 840 lbs at $4. 

Clark cold Drake 11 feeders av 730 lbs at $4. 

Beardsley sold Drake 9 feeders ay 821 lbs at $4, 
and a bull weighing 830 Ibs at $3 75. 

Patten sold Drake 10 stockers av 612 lbs at $3 40. 

Neil sold Loosemore 2 bulis and a heifer av 683 
Ibs at $3 25. 

Purdy sold Voight a mixed lot of 15 head of thin 
butchers’ stock av 720 lbs at $3 75. 


Switzer & Ackley sold Bigley 75 av 196 lbs at ! 





Patten sold Hilderschiedt a mixed lot of 4 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 600 lbs at, $3 65. 

Taylor sold Drake 8 stockers av 765 lbs at $3 90. 

Newton sold Geo Wreford3 fair butchers’ heif- 
ers av 896 lbs at $4 05, and 3 to Baxter av 806 Ibs at 


25. 

Clark sold Moyes5 fair butchers’ heifers av 796 
lbs at $4 25. i 

Newton sold Hersch 5 good butchers’ steers av 
870 Ibs at $455. 

Oberhoff sold Knock 5 good butchers’ steers av 
984 lbs at $4 75. ft 

Levi sold Myers 6 fair butchers’ steers av 823 
Ibs at $4 20. 

Purdy sold Bell a mixed lot of 5 head of coarse 
butchers’ stock av 580 Ibs at $3 50. 

Patten sold Drake 19 feeders av 840 Ibs at $4. 

Kalaher sold Marx 8 bulls av 870 Ibs at $3 25. 

Richmond sold Genther 5 fair butchers’ steers 
av 765 lbs at $4 25, and 3 stockers to Drake av 653 
lbs at $3 50. 

SHEEP. 

Clark sold Morey 28 av 98 lbs at $3 75. 

Webster sold Ellis 22 av 79 lbs at $3 50. 

Weber sold Morey 30 av 81 Ibs at $3 50. 





Buffalo. 

CarTrLe—Receipts, 11,000, against 9,808 the pre- 
vious week, The market opened up on Monday et 
the closing rates of the previous week, but later 
unfavorable reports from the east weakened the 
market and opening prices could not be obtained. 
The quality of the offerings were better than of 
late, but there were no extra cattle on sale. The 
highest prices paid ranged from $5 80 to $6 15. 
Best fat cows and heifers, $4 10@450; common do, 
$3 50@4. Stockers 800 to 900 Ibs, $4@4 25; light 
do, $3 50@3 75. On Tuesday and Wednesday the 
supply of cattle was liberal and at the close the 
offerings were not all disposed of, and prices 
ruled 10@15 cents lower than at the opening on 
Monday. Of Michigan cattle, 17 steers av 1,232 
lbs sold at $5 35; 19 do av 1,220 lbs at $5 30; 23 do 
av 960 lbs at $4 6244; 20 do av 1,075 lbs at $4 60; 21 
mixed butchers’ av 1,073 Ibs at $440; 20 do av 
1,039 Ibs at $4 45; 36 feeders av 942 lbs at $4 40; 21 
do av 8&4 lbs at $430; 28 stockers av 686 Ibs at 
$4 20; 26 do av 765 Ibs at $4 15; 17 do av 773 Ibs at 
$4 1214; 35 do av 678 Ibs at $4 05; 67 do av 798 Ibs 
at $4.30. The following were the closing 

QUOTATIONS: 
Extra Beeves--Graded steers weigh- 
ing 1,050 Ibs and upwards. ...... 
Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, weil- 
formed steers, weighing 1,300 to 

EL ea rar 5 50 
Good Beeves—Well-fattened steers 

weighing 1,200 to 1,350 Ibs...... 
Medium Grades-Steers in fine flesh, 

weighing 1,050 to 1,250 lbs........ 475 @ 15 
Good Butchers’ Beeves—Light, fat 


$5 75 G6 15 


steers weighing 900 to 1,000 lbs... 435 @¢4 7 
Heifer—Fair to choice... ......... 400 @4 75 
Cows and Heifers—Good to choice. 400 @4 60 
Texans and Cherokees........... . 350 @4 60 
Mixed Butchers’ Stock—Common 

steers, stags, old cows, light heif- 

ye ees EERE Na Soca neh @4 2 
Feeders—Good to choice western, 

weighing from 950 to 1,000........ 425 @4 40 
CADATIEN TOOGETS.. ....0.6.0.-000006. 508 425 @4 50 
Stock Steers—Western, weighing 

600 to 900 Ibs..................--. 325 @4 00 
EL MENU cis b bp us pene aees ose sas 275 @3 10 
Butchers’ do, fair to good......... 32 @3% 
Veals—Fair to prime of 160 to 210 

ee ES See ee 450 @7 00 


SHEEP.—Receipts, 18,800, against 13,200 the pre- 
vious week. At the close ef the previous week 
prices fell 25@30 cents per hundred on sheep. On 
Monday there were 38 car loads on sale, and the 
market ruled fairly active at the closing prices of 
the previous week. There was a good demand on 
Tuesday and Wednesday and all the offerings 
were closed out, but there was no improvement 
in prices. At the cloce common to fair 75@80 lbs 
sheep were quoted at $3 25@4; fair to good 80@90 
Ibs, $3 85@4 65; 90 to 100 lbs do $450@5; 100 to 
120 lbs do, $5 25@5 75. Western lambs, $4 2@ 
575. We not sales of 52 Michigan sheep av 115 
Tbs at $5 25; 149 av 103 lbs at $4 85; 164 av 94 lbs at 
$4 65; 87 lambs av 56 Ibs at $5 50; 79 do av 62 1bs 
at $5 80; 118 do av 77 Ibs at $6 30; 128 do av 74 lbs 
at $6 10. 

Hoes.—Receipts, 37,860, against 30,175 the pre- 
vious week. he receipts of hogs on Monday 
were large, a great number being common grassers 
and mixed Michigans, for which there is but little 
demand. Prices ranged about the same as at the 
close of the previous week. On Tuesday there 
were no fresh arrivals, 30 car loads carried over 
from the previous day were more than the de- 
mand called for and prices were weak. There 
was liberal receipts on Wednesday and the mar- 
ket ruled extremely dull at a decline of 10@15 
cents per hundred from the opening rates of Mon- 
day. At the close good to choice Yorkers sold at 
$5 50; fair do, $510@525; thin grassers, $450@ 
475; medium grades, fair to choice, $5 40@5 50; 
good to extra heavy, $5 35@5 55. Skips and culls, 
$4@4 55. 





Chicago. 

CATTLE.—R:ceipts, 42,635, against 38,481 last 
week. Shipments, 17,064. There was a liberal 
supply of cattle on sale at the openening of the 
market on Monday, and an active demand for 
good grades. A few choice lots sold at $6 15@ 
6 35, the bulk of the shipping cattle going at $4 75 
@5 70. Butchers and canners sold at a range $2 50 
450 and stockers at $3 25@4 25. On Tuesday the 
market was again active and prices 5@10 cents 
higher, but on Wednesday there was a bad break 
and prices were fally 15@20 cents lower. There 
was an improvement in the market during the 
balance of the week, and at the close shipping cat 
tle were higher than at the opening on Monday, 


and butchers’ cattle regained fully all that had , 


been lost. The following were the closing 


QUOTATIONS: 


Extra Beeves—Graded steers weigh- 

ing 1,300 to 1,450 lbs and upwards$6 35 
Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, well- 

formed 3-year to 5-year-old steers, 

weighing 1,350 to 1,450 Ibs........ 600 @6 
Good Beeves—Well-fatted steers, 

weighing 13200 to 1,300 Ibs........ 540 @5 75 
Medium Grades—Steers in fair 

flesh, weighing 1,100 to 1,200 Ibs... 450 @5 40 
Butchers’ Stock—Inferior to com- 

mon steers and heifers, for city 

slaughter, weighing 900 to 1,000lbs 300 @4 40 
Inferior—Light and thin cows, heif- 

ers, stags, bulls and scalawag 


@6 50 


oe a ene ee 225 @2 7 
Texas grass cattle..............20. 325 @4 50 
Veale—Per 100 Ibs............. ..- 375 @7 % 


Hoes.—Receipts, 83,916, against 68,249 last 
week. Shipments 25,760. The market opened up 
on Monday with 3,500 hogs on sale. Early in the 
day the demand was light, but later it became 
quite active and a fair clearance was made. Poor 
to choice light sold at $5 20@5 85; infericr to 
choice heavy, $4 70@5 40, with skips and culls at 
$3@4 50. On Tnesday the market was fairly 
active atadecline of 10@20 cents. The market 
fluctuated during the balance of the week but 
closed on Saturday at the best prices paid since 
Monday. Poor to prime light sold at $4 90@5 50; 
inferior to choice heavy, $4 50@5 25. Skips and 
culls, $3 25@4 40. 
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—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Reapers, Mowers, Harvesters & Binders 


pata ae, IN. X. 





== 





Yor Strength, Durability, Elegance and Finish, and Perfect Operation in -the 


The line is the largestand most complete 


manufactured, consisting of 8 sizes of Single Reapers, 4 of Single Mowers, 3 of Com- 
bined Reapers and Mowers, and a Harvester and 
fectly Self-Operating in every. respect, sizing its own bundle, and making Perfect 
Separation tn Any Kind or Condition of Grain. 


wine Binder. The Binder is Per- 


OFFICE: 


73 West Washington St., Chicago, Ills., 


B. CGC. McMECHEN, 
(> Examine this line of Machines at the State Fairs, 


Ceneral Manager. 





Indianapolis, Ind., 
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Mansfield, Ohio, 
Dallas, Texas, 
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Baltimore, Md., 


ULKY PLOW! 


St. Louis, Mo., 


R CHILLED PLOW 


THE — 


RTHE OLIVER CHILLED PLOW, 


A few yezrs since almo t unknown, and its repntation 

To-day the leading plow of the age, and doing Ser “he oh 
and Territory in the Union. Economy, Worth and Durability its 
leading characteristics, and its strongest friends its oldest ones 
Adapted to a great variety of soils, the “OLIVER CHILLED PLow” 
is a household word with the best farmers of the country. Farmers 


should not fail to see our new features at the Michi : 
display. e Michigan State Fair 


THE CASADAY SULKY PLOW, 


successful beyond all precedent in the history of riding plo re 
than 18,000 sold for the trade of 1833. Theanly ena iaa 
a landside; plows a uniform width and depth until changed by the 
operator. Turns square corners without throwing the plow out of 
the ground. Can be changed to suit the character of the work re- 
quired. The entire weight carried on the wheels; works splendidly 
in hard. dry or stony ground, and works where no other plow will. | 
As a Prairie Breaker it has no success fnl competitor. 

Opens and finishes a land to perfection. For ease of manace. 
ment and lightness of draft cannot be excelled. ° 

Offered on tts MERITS, aud guaranteed to do all that ts claimed 
Jor it. Write for circulars and full particulars to 





Harrisburg, Pa., 
Kansas City, Mo., 


Rochester, N. Y., 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 








LEADING 


It is calculated for 
two or more horses 
and is adapted to = 
steam or any other 
power, with belt or B 
tumbling rod. 

Light draft and § 
easily handled. 

Capable of sawing 
30 to 50 cords of ; 
Stove Wood per 


day. 


sl 


ALSO 


Circular Saw Mills 


FOR 


Long or Short Woed 


ALSO LIGHT DRAG SAWS AND POWERS FOR ONE GR TWO HORSES FOR GENERAL US‘. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SELF-FEED WOOD-SAWING MACHINE 


HAS BEEN MADE AND EXTENSIVELY USED FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS AND IS NOW THE 


SAWING MACHINE 







si 


TALON DNDN EAST 





MANUFACTURED AND SOLD, SEPARATELY OR TOGETHER, BY THE 


Battle Creek Machinery Company,Battle Creek, Michigan,U.S.A. 


tae Send for Circular and Price List gy 





WomMrEnN 


can get a more practica | 
and thorough busines: ; 
education at 


PARSONS’ 


BUINESS «= COLLECE. 


KALAMAZOO, 


than at any other schoo! 
in the State. 

The wonderful succes: 
this institution has hac 
during the 14 years i 
has been established i: 
evidence that the publi: 
appreciate the superio) 
advantages offered. W: 
are not able to supply 
the demand from busi- 
ness men for our gradu- 
ates to fill important po 
sitions. 

Our rooms are crowd 


young men from al. 
parts of the country. 

_ Send for Journal giv- 
ing particulars. 


W. F. PARSONS, Pres, 


KALAMAZUD, MICH. 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF THE MAIN HALL OF PARSONS’ 


BUSINESS COLLECE, KALAMAZOO MICHICAN. 


A Practical Institution for Educating Young Men and Women for Business. 
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@ike and CART COMBINED. 
~ \ \ Greatest A 


MAST,FOOS&CO. 
. SPRINGFIELD, 0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THR 






BINE 


WIND 


ENGINES 


Strong and Durable 


PUMP 


L 8 Never Freezes in 


KEMP'S MANURE SPREADER, 






icultural in- 
e age, Saves 


zm , the time required by hand. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and full particulars to 
BEMP & BUBPEE W’k’G 00., Syracuse, Ongndage Co, i, % 


THE CELEBRATED 


{ 
A. P, DICKEY FANNING MILLS! 





per hour.They 





| opera’ 





= clean and sep- 

= 5 arate all kiads 
of Grain and Seed for market; also grade them for seeding. 
They separate Oats and foul seed, such as Cockle, Smut, &c,, 
from Wheat, Barley or Rye; and are specially adapted for olean- 
ing, separating and grading Timothy, Clover, Red-Top, Flax, 
etc..and clean and separate three kinds of Beans at one 
tion. We also make the 


iy 









“Peerless Corn Sheller,” Cast'Iron Field Rollers, &c, 
Address 


DICKEY & PEASE, Manufacturers, 

RACINE, Wisconsin. 

[This firm mannfactures strictly first-class goods 
—iD. ap3-je5-oc2-nob 





For FLORISTS and 
AMATEURS. 


Dutch Bulbs, Japan 


BEAUTIFUL AR HIR MSIBLEY & CO 
ae 

Catalogue EEDSMEN, ‘ 
FREE! ZN rN. & Olticago, I 


Have no 





VETERAN GORN SHELLER ani ONE HORSE PIVEN 










o wy 22}¢ Revolutions of Tumbling Rod to one round 

| had of Horse. 
\s = By CAPACITY OF 

no 3 SHELLER 
Gus 30 bushels pr hour. 
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Hoo ¢ 
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Power suited for ‘Running : 
Churns, Pumps and all light fa 


&@™” Write for Circulars. Address 


SANDWICH MANUFACTURING CO., Sandwich, ill. 


We are now manufacturing Superior Styles of 


IRON FENCE AND R°OF CRESTING, 


For Residences, etc. 


Stable Fixtures, Weather V:ines. Wire Rail- 
ings, Window Guards, &c, 


HTT] TTT] Illustrated Catalogue Free. * Mention this paper: 
EGE ti ee J.E BOLLES & CO.’S Wire & Iron Works, 


82 and 84 West Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich 


AUTOMATIC 


OR “NO TENSION” SEWING M a 


Ladies careful of Health and appree 
ing the Best will now have no other- 


Can YOU afford to be without it 
Willcox & Gibbs $.M. Co., 688 Broadway, 1. 











Peach Trees 


We offer for the coming Season a large and 
fine Stock of Peach Trees of Choicest Varieties, 
also Complete Assortment of Nursery Stock at 
wholesale and retail. Catalogues Free. 

1. E. ILCENFRITZ & SONS, 
MONROE NURSERY, MONROE, MICH. 
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DASHES AND FLASHES. 











BIRTH-MARES, 





Born in Boston, 
Too much brains; 
Born in New York, 
All for gains ; 
Born in Hartford, 
All for races; 
Born in New Haven, 
Full of graces; 
Born in St. Louis, 
Famed for heat; 
Born in Chicago, 
The world to beat; 
Born in Milwaukee, 
Go to the bad, sure; 
Born in Indianapolis, 
Past water cure; 
Born in Richmond, 
Handsome, you bet; 
Born in Whitehall, 
Handsomer yet; 
Born in New Orleans, 
Never backs out; 
Born in Cincinnati, 
Often flooded out; 
Born in Philadelphia, 
Proud of one’s birth; 
Born in Yonkers, 
Owns all the earth; 
Born in Fall River, 
Bound to advance: 
Born in Memphis, 
Kills at a glance; 
Born in Peoria, 
Rich as a Jew; 
Born in Buffalo, 
Will beat one’s way through: 
Born in Detroit, 
Iz A Number One; 
3orn in Providence, 
Loves a good pun; 
Born in the land of the Sunny Clime, 
Will ne'er lack * taffy’ at any time. 
—Chicago Telegram. 








SKATING FOR LIFE. 

The winter of 1839 was severe. The 
snow fell at intervals during the whole 
time, and the wind blew so fiercely that in 
mauy places the drifts were six or seven 
feet deep, and the snow in the open woods 
was four and a half feet on alevel. Along 
the river the drifts were deeper, sometimes 
filling in over the bank more than fifteen 
feet. There was no thaw tospeak of until 
avout the tenth of March, and that could 
hardly be called one, as the weather be- 
came cold and froze everything up again 
so quickly. The river, however, had 
overflowed, and there was lots of fun for 
us youngsters on the glistening ice. So 
we didn’t mind the cold weather so much. 

Not so with poor Granther, though, for 
he slipped and fell on the glare ice, sprain- 
ing his ankle badly, 

That in itself *was not so great a mis- 
fortune aside from the pain, for we 
children loved the old man dearly, and 
were ever ready to wait upon him, but his 
traps set along the creeks up the river 
must be attended to and the skins brought 
home. He usually made his rounds every 
ten days. 

“Never mind, Granther,” said Sam, 
“Frank and I can go up as well as not. 
The skating is just splendid.” 

“Yes, yes, Granther, do send us,” said 
1 

“Wal, I don’t keer if Ido. I guess I kin 
give a kinder chart so ye can find ’em.” 

[hurried to the loft after the skates, 
and Tom found and sharpened the knives, 
for if there were any animals in the traps 
they must be skinned, while Granther 
prepared his chart, marking carefully each 
creek and crook, and the exact place 
where we could: find the traps. Father 
was away down on the river and was not 
expected home for a week, a fact for 
which we were truly thankful, for had he 
been there he would have visited the traps 
himself. There were but three settlers 
above us, each living on the bank of the 
river about a mile apart. 

The one nearest us was Hans Vanburgh, 

aDutchman, whom everybody loved for 
his good humor. The others only lived 
on their claims in the summer. In the 
winter they lived miles away in the 
lumber camps, where the women cooked 
food and the men “ bossed” a lumber 
crew. 
_ “Get home early, boys. "Taint safe to 
be out after dark, specially any distance 
from the clearing. The wolves are thick 
this spring, and hungry, too, it has been 
been such a hard winter,” said mother as 
We closed the door. 

We heard her, but as we had not seen 
ty wolves near the settlement, we 
thought her over anxious and we did not 
give heed to the words as we ought to 
have done. 

The morning was splendid, warm and 
‘ring-like. John and George went with 
U8 as far as Brown’s Creek (where Gran- 
ther had a few traps set),to carry home the 

catch” in those traps if any were there. 
We found two mink and some three or 
our muskrats in them which we did not 
‘top to skin, the boys taking them home 
‘o Granther. 


After setting and baiting the traps 
‘new, we started along up the river. The 
'estof the traps were nearly ten miles 
from our clearing, around the edge of a 
little pond, which was about a quarter of 
‘mile from the river. We reached there 
before noon, but concluded to eat our 
lnc of bread and bacon before setting 
“work, then we skated to the farther 
‘ndof the pond. After that I started on 
ne side and Sam on the other, agreeing 
. meet at the starting point. Each one 
‘us had a couple of knives and a pair of 
ting besides our sharp, keen 
ee We did not bring any rifles, it 
. “SSO much easier skating without them, 

nd then there were skins to carry home. 
— nearly sunset when I arrived at the 
- agreed upon, and Sam came in about 
na minutes later. We each had our furs 
one upin a neat bundle and strapped 
ep our shoulders, knapsack fashion, 

nd found them no light 10ad, either. 

Pcthggon dusk before we reached the 
ra : and, skates securely strapped to 
fi “i started for home. But we didn’t 
a or that, the ice was as smooth as 

“Ws and the moon would soon be up. 
‘ peer of wolves entered our heads, 
“pd we had gone over five miles 
rh é distance. Sam was fixing his 

aa ‘ — we heard, away up the river 

mae ark woods we had just passed, a 

‘a that made the flesh creep over our 

oie eg long-drawn dismal howl of the 

= i. the call telling that he had 
adn “e prey and bidding his friends 
Shbors to the feast. So long as 
Was but one, we had nothing to fear, 
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for a wolf is too cowardly to venture an 
attack alone. We both knelt on the ice 
and examined every strap and buckle, 
then settling our furs more easily on our 
shoulders dashed away down the river, 
not, however, before we had heard those 
long dismal howls answered and re-an- 
swered from the depths of the forest, and 
realized that to our wits and good skates 
we must look for our lives. 

We fairly flew over the ice, and the 
noise made by our skates rang out sharp 
and clear on the night air. But fast as 
we went other feet were faster yet, and 
before we had gone a mile we could plain- 
ly hear them pattering behind us. Oh if 
we had heeded mother’s fond warning 
and not so dallied about our work! 

Glancing back over our shoulders as 
we passed a bend in the river we saw as 
many as fifty of the blood-thirsty brutes 
in pursuit, while the woods echoed with 
the howls of hundreds more ready to join 
in the chase. 

“Fire!” shouted Sam, wheeling and 
snatching his revolver from his belt, while 
he skated rapidly backwards. ‘Fire at 
the nearest ones,” and at the word the lead- 
er, an animal a trifle fleeter than the rest, 
fell upon the ice. Its comrades paused 
only long enough to rend his tough body 
and then came rushing on as before. 

We fired by turns, hoping thus to delay 
them more and save ammunition. 

This we did repeatedly, but the time 
gained only enabled us to hold our own, 
the next moment they were after us again, 
more savage from the taste of blood they 
had stopped to snatch. 

We reached and passed lone cabins but 
knew it was no use to try toenter, for be- 
fore we could batter down the door or 
windows, (which their owners had secure- 
ly fastened) the wolves would be upon us. 
Despite our repeated firing they had ad- 
vanced so near that we could actually hear 
their hot, panty breath, and one great 
gaunt fellow was nearly abreast us—so 
near indeed that I could see his blood-shot 
eyes and glistening sharp teeth in the 
moonlight. 

We had intended to dash up the bank 
to Hans’ cabin, but as if he read our pur- 
pose, the old fellow shouted from the 
chamber window where he stood: 

‘Mein Got! Lads, dey villhafe you, you 
do dat. Double on dem, mine poys, dou 
ble on dem. Den you vill—” but we did 
not stop tosee what we would do. We 
saw at once that the wise old man’s sug- 
gestion was our only chance, fools that 
we had been not to think of it before! so 
we glided away down the river while the 
rifles of the Dutchman and his sturdy 
boys caused more than one score of our 
enemies to fall, thus giving us quite a rest. 

Only a mile more! Could we distance 
them enough to gain time to rush up the 
steep bank to our house, fettered as we 
would be in the snow by ourskates? The 
chase was already telling upon us, our 
breath came in labored gasps and our 
throats were dry and parched, while the 
wolves, so far from showing any signs of 
fear as they neared the settlements, seem. 
ed to grow more eager to seize us before 
we could escape. Their hot tongues were 
lolling and we could hear their quick 
panting,but their steady speed was not 
in the least diminished. We did not 
speak for we could not stop for that. 
Every nerve was strained to the utmost. 
By shooting them and doubling rapidly 
we gained a little, for a wolf, (or any dog- 
footed animal) can only go straight ahead 
on smooth ice. The moment they try to 
turn quickly they fall then and slide along 
on their sides in the direction they were 
running. The faster the speed the longer 
will be their slide. That was what saved 
us,as the old Dutchman had foreseen, and 
we actually laughed in spite of our great 
danger at the yelps of baffled rage, and 
howls of astonishment from those wolves, 
as they went sliding along in a confused 
mass while we darted first to one side 
then the other, and we grew so reckless 
that we would wait until they almost 
snapped their white teeth at our heels be- 
foreturning. When we rounded the bend 
and came in sight of home what was our 
astonishment to hear Brave’s frantic 
barks and see a solitary figure on the ice 
by the landing gesticulating wildly, while 
the dog ran first toa hole in the huge bank 
of snow, then leaped around, as if warn- 
ing him of his danger. 

As we came nearer we recognized 
George—the boy who was almost afraid 
of his own shadow—who would shudder 
and turn pale at the mention of wolves, 
standing there firm and undaunted in the 
face of scores of yelping, howling blood- 
thirsty brutes. It was something we 
couldn’t just see through then though we 
did later. 

“*Come in here,” he shouted, his shrill 
voice barely heard above the snarling and 
yelling of the wolves. Waving an answer 
we turned and sped away to the right un- 
til nearly opposite the cabin, then dashed 
across straight for the hole in the snow- 
bank. George and Brave followed, George 
stopping just long enough to swing a 
heavy door against the entrance at the 
same moment the yelping pack reached it. 
Then he led the way uff through the tun- 
nel of snow, and before we realized that 
our peril was over we stood safe and sound 
in our woodshed, though a little out of 
breath to be sure. 

John and George, with the two younger 
boys, had dug a deep hole in the great 
depth by the river, as large as a small 
sized room, and named it ‘‘ Crusoe’s Cave,” 
in honor of the romance of Robinson 





Crusoe, which John had just finished 
reading aloud to them. They had even 
gone so far as to build a huge mound of 
snow on the bank, stamping it down tight- 
| ly, which they called *‘ Mt. Lookout.” Not 
contend with this, they had tunnelled up 
_ through the snow and gravel to the top of 
the bank, and from there to the shed 
, Which they entered by an unused window. 
They laid cedar splits on the top of the 
tunnel, covering them with more snow, 
_ thus strengtening it and making it more 
lasting. With a stout door and frame, 
made fast by pouring cold water on the 
snow around it until it was set in solid 
ice, their cave was complete. 
| It was a novel idea, and one for which 
Sam and I had reason to be truly thank- 
ful. They had completed it that very 
day, and, having worked on it while Sam 
and I were in the woods getting fuel, we 
j had known nothing aboutit. The wolves 


followed us to the opening and stood there 
yelling with rage and tumbling and fight- 
ing amongthemselves. Granther hitched 
his chair along to the window. It was 
more than he could stand, and he sung 
out as we entered the house: 

‘‘Hand me that rifle, boys, and you 
stand by and keep the guns and pistols 
loaded for me. I’ll make some of ’em 
wish they’d stayed terhum. Don’t s’pose 
we'll git any of the pelts though. The 
varmuns won’t know enough ter leave 
them.” 

And the plucky old man sat there and 
fired through the window as fast as we 
could load. The reports rang out on the 
night air, and with each spiteful puff a 
grey form would bound high above the 
rest, only to fall heavily on the ice, and 
be devoured by its hungry comrades. 

‘© Guess I kin kill as fast as vou kin eat, 
anyhow,” said Granther grimly. Brave 
stood between mother and Eliza, by the 
other window, with two paws on the sill, 
watching the scene on the ice with excit- 
ed growls of satisfaction. 

For awhile it seemed as if Granther 
could not furnish food as fast as wanted, 
for they kept collecting from upriver un- 
til the ice was almost covered with their 
skulking grey forms. At last, however, 
they trotted away up river again, having 
their numbers visibly lessened, and what 
were left provided with one good supper. 
Once and awhile one would pause as if 
not satisfied, and look back with glisten- 
ing eyes and reeking jaws, towards the 
scene of the slaughter, but he would soon 
be brought to a sense of his situation by 
Granther’s rifle, and at last they were all 
out of sight around the bend. Then 
nothing would do but Sam and I must go 
and see if any of the skins were worth 
taking as soon as Granther thought it was 
safe to venture out. We found about five 
among the pile of bloody fur and bones, 
evidently the last ones shot. 

These we dragged to the house to skin 
in the morning. 

“‘Too bad,” moaned Granther, ‘every 
of ’em is worth mor’n five dollars ’sides 
the bounty.” 

But Sam and I were content, as we re- 
membered that it might have been our lot 
to furnish the wolves with a supper. 

‘And how did you come to be down 
there, George?” asked Sam. 

‘Oh, I heard the wolves, and I thought 
like enough they were after you,” answer. 
ed George, from his corner beside mother, 
where he had been since the excitement 
subsided. ‘‘So I went down there and 
waited to see. It was all I could do for 
you. The rest all expected you would stay 
at the old camp.” 

“And it was enough to do,” I said warm- 
ly. ‘‘If you hadn’t done it, George—” 
and I stopped, I could not finish the 
sentence. 

“‘Crusoe’s cave is quite a one, ain’t it,” 
asked George, laughing. 

“Yes, and brother George is ‘quite a 

one, too,” said Eliza, as she bent and 
kissed him. George’s pale face flushed 
with pleasure, for although we children 
loved each other well, we were not wont 
to be very demonstrative. 
There is not much more to tell. When 
we visited the trap again we knew enough 
to do our work and get home or to the 
camp, before dark. 


We had to make the journey often, be- 
fore Granther’s ankle was well enough for 
him to attend to them himself. 


And often as we all sat by our huge 
open fire of an evening, mother would 
say, laying her hand caressingly on 
George’s head, as it rested on her knee: 


“Don’t forget, boys, that true courage 
is thinking and acting when real danger 
comes, with the grand motive. of putting 
the welfare of others before self, not in 
planning what you will do while it is far 
distant, and the probability is that you 
will never have to face it.” 


And I think my mother was right.— 
Portland Transcript. 


A Friendly Duel. 


Two Texans met on opposite sides of a 
river, and after the usual interchange of 
civilities expressed the regret that they 
were unable to exchange a friendly shake 
of the hands, as the rapidity of the cur- 
rent and the rocky nature of the river-bed 
made it impossible for either of them to 
cross to the other side, and the nearest 
bridge was at least six miles up higher. 
At length one of them, who went by the 
name of Broncho Bill, thought he saw a 
way out of their difficulty. ‘‘I say, Sam!” 
he cried, “‘it is hard lines for a couple of 
old friends to meet out, here, hundreds of 
miles away from home, and have to part 
in this way. Have you got your revolver 
on you?” ‘‘Certainly,” replied Sam. I 
am never without it.” ‘Well, that’s a 
comfort. If we cannot cross the water to 
shake hands, there is nothing to prevent 
our having a friendly shot at each other. 
Just movea couple of paces to the left 
and blaze away.” The men rode into 
position, and then bang, bang went 
the pistols. ‘‘You have smashed the 
pommel of my saddle!” shouted Broncho. 
‘*T tell you what, my horse happened to 
shy a bit when you fired, else I should 
have been knocked out of time!” ‘You 
have managed better than that, Bill—_ 
have got your sugar-plum about half an 
inch down in the flesh of my left arm! 
Well, ta-ta! a pleasant journey, and mind 
you tell your old woman when you get 
home that we met and had a jolly 
good time together.” ‘‘Thanks—the same 
to you. I'll put.a good word in for you 
trust me!” They then rode off, and Sam 
said to himself with tears in his eyes: 
“Bless him! It makes one wild with joy 
to meet a dear old friend like him out 
here; a kinder,more obliging fellow never 
trod the earth. I would not part with the 
remembrance of this hour for one hundred 
dollars!” 











WASHINGTON, D. C., May 15th, 1880. 

Gentlemen—Having been a sufferer for a 
long time from nervous prostration and gener- 
al debility, I was advised to try Hop Bitters. I 
have taken one bottle, and I have been rapidly 
getting better eversince, and I think it the 
best medicine I ever used. I am now gaining 
strength and appetite, which was all gone, and 
I was in despair until I tried your Bitters. I am 
now well, able to go about and do my own 
work. Before taking it, I was completely 





prostrated, MRS. MARY STU ART. 





THE GERMAN FIREMAN. 





The Terrible Trials He is Subjected To. 





When a fire breaks out in Germany 
there is no alarm—not the slightest—and 
no excitement, writes a correspondent 
from Berlin. I don’t think that one could 
discover anything which, in the most re- 
mote degree, could be said to resemble 
alarm or excitement. I know of nothing 
more solemn or sadder in this life than 
the calling out of the German firewehr. It 
is a painful sight to see the brave men 
who compose it dragged out of their 
chairs, where they may have been just 
about to take the first wink of sleep they 
have had for an hour. More painful still 
isthe reckless haste with which they are 
expected to dress for the terrible work 
before them. I think the average time 
allowed for putting on rubber coats, 
boots, and caps does not exceed twenty 
minutes. It is no wonder that these men 
invariably die young, as has been proved 
by Prof. Schmidt’s recently published 
statistics of the Berlin Fire Department. 
Well, when the chief has called his men 
around him, or rather when he has stood 
them in a row before him, he calls the roll. 
An attendant then hands each man a coil 
of rope and asort of battle-ax, made af- 
ter the Norman fashion, the blade being 
shaped like that which Minerva wears on 
her skull-cap. While this is being done 
the other attaches of the firewehr are not 
idle. Oh, no! A horse and wagon ap- 
pears in front of the firehaus, and in this 
wagon can be seen, if one will look close- 
ly, a couple of ladders, either of which is 
at least ten feet in length. There is also 
some more rope, and there are a'so some 
more axes, which, in cases of great em- 
ergency, are distributed among the popu- 
lace. The house is burning all this time, 
but that doesn’t matter. 

There are generally eight -‘men and the 
chief at each fire-station. The chief 
stands in the middle of the street, a crowd 
of admiring citizens surrounding him, 
and puts the eight men through a course 
of drill. Atthe conclusion of the man- 
euver, two men take their places on each 
side of the wagon, like pall bearers, two 
in front and two behind, the chief walk- 
ing ahead with a gold-plated trumpet in 
his hand, the driver mounts to his seat, 
and the funeral procession moves on. 
Slowly and sadly the mournful cortege 
wends its way, thh firemen shouldering 
their battle-axesand keeping the regula- 
tion military step. Now and then the 
horse shows signs of impatience, but he 
is immediately checked by the driver. 
The chief turns ever and anon to see if 
any of his brave followers have faint- 
ed from fatigue; but, finding they 
are still where he left them, he sounds an 
order on his trumpet, the men change 
their battle-axes from the right to the left 
shoulder, the driver steadies the horse, 
who is anxious to walk faster, and the 
pageant moves on. 

The fire is still raging. The flames 
have spread until they now envelope an 
entire block. The sky is blood-red and 
the reflection lights up the city, but the 
firewehr can not be moved by scenes like 
this. Itis used to them. The question 
now in the mind of the chief is: ‘‘Can 
we reach the fire just after the walls have 
fallen in and when there is nothing more 
to be done?” If he is an old fireman and 
understands his business he will know 
how to time himself. 

As the procession nears the neighbor- 
hood of the fire the speed of the horse is. 
slackened and the men walk slower. The 
chief consults his watch and calculates as 
to the length of time a block requires to 
burn, and the wind blowing as it is to- 
night. Having satisfied himself that there. 
is at least fifteen minutes to spare, the 
wagon stops in front of a beer hall, the 
men fall into line, and led by the chief, 
they select two of the most comfortable 
tables and order the beer. 

The men are so weighed down by the 
heavy rubber clothing, the coils of rope, 
the battle-axes, and the hemlet-caps that 
they are scarcely able to speak for a few 
moments. Whenthey regain conscious- 
ness one says to the other: 

“Do you think we will get there in time 
to return before bed-time?” 

“Tthinkso. I never knew the chief to 
miss seeing a fire go out of its own accord 
yet.” 

“‘ Well, I hope he is calculating all right 
now. I toldmy wife I’d be home at ten 
o'clock to night; it isnow half-past nine. 
[ will be an hour late. I can not stand 
this life.” 

‘‘Neither can I,” says the other, emp- 
tying his beer mug. ‘‘I got wet at a fire 
the other night, and I was so hoarse that 
[ couldn’t sing at the mannerchor yester- 
day.” 

*“Come,” says the chief. ‘‘ If you are 
rested sufficiently, we must be going.” 
The men form into line once more and 
are put through another drill, after which 
they take their places around the 
hearse, and they. are on their way to the 
fire again. 

Before they have gone far, however, 
the meet the crowds returning, and a po- 
liceman steps up and informs the chief 
that the fire is out, the block having 
burned tothe ground. The chief repri- 
mands the policeman for not notifying 
him before. The policeman tells him that 
he could not have done so unless he had 
walked fast, which was forbidden by the 
regulations, as it would make him per- 
spire, thereby soiling his collar. The ex- 
planation is considered satisfactory by 
the chief. He gives his orders for the re- 
turn, and the horse and men travel much 
faster. The station is reached in half an 
hour; the horse and wagon are put away; 
the battle-axes and rubber-suits are hung 
up; the kerosene lamp is extinguished, 
and the fire department sinks into a heavy 
slumber. 

A man must know how to rest before 
he can become a fireman in this country. 
— Berlin Correspondence. 








WAYLAND, Mich., July 18, 1881. 
R. PENGELLY & Co.: 

I enclose $5.00 for which send me six bottles 
of Woman’s Friend. I must tell you howI am. 
I weigh more than I have in twenty years. I 
have gained from seventy-three to ninety 
pounds in one year. My general health is so 
good that I have not$worn flannels this Sum- 
mer, and I have not gone without them before 





in over twenty years. Mrs. A. I, 


She Raised Them All. 


A past city official, says the Boston 
Traveler, was entertaining a number of 
members of the city government at his 
residence. The day wasSaturday. Sup- 
per had been partaken of, and at its con. 
clusion ‘‘a little game of draw ” was pro- 
posed, and before many minutes the en- 
tire party were deeply engaged in the 
mysterious and fluctuating fortunes of 
‘‘poker” as laid down in Gen. Schenck’s 
rules for the government of that alluring 
but fickle game. The time flew rapidly 
and merrily, the blind goddess now favor- 
ing one and now another. At length it 
was noticed that the hands of the clock 
passed the hour of midnight and the play- 
ers were enroaching upon the first hours 
of the Sabbath. But what cared they for 
that! There were large sums of money 
on the table, and the ‘‘pot” was one of 
formidable proportions. ‘‘I’ll raise you 
$5,” exclaimed one of the players. “TI’ll 
see that and raise you ten,” shouted an- 
other in his excitement. ‘‘I’ll raise the 
whole of you out of this,” was the cry of 
anew comer, as a female was seen en 
veloped in her night clothes, and with a 
horsewhip in her hand. There was an 
immediate break made for the door, and 


some even found exit by the window, 
abandoning the ‘‘pot” and whatever 
money there was on the table; and ’tis 
said that some of those city officials are 
running from that little game up to the 
present time. The lady ofthe house ad- 
monished her liege lord, not over gently, 
it is to be presumed, on the desecration 
of the Sabbath, quietly swept up the 
money and betook herself once more to 
bed. There is good reason to believe 
that the money was finally disposed of in 
charity. 














Mother Swan’s Worm Syrup. 


Infallible, tasteless, harmless, cathartic; 
for feverishness, restlessness, worms, constipa 
tion. 2b5c. 





The gloomy fears, the desponding views, the 
weariness of soul that many complain of, 
would oftén disappear were the blood made 
pure and healthy before reaching the delicate 
vessels of the brain. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla puri- 
fies and vitalizes the blood; and thus conduces 
to health of body and sanity of mind. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Home Items. 
—‘* All your own fault 
If you remain sick when you can 
Get hop bitters that never—Fai/. 
The weakest woman, smallest child, and 
sickest invalid can use hop bitters with safety 
and great good. 
—Old men tottering around from Rheuma_ 
tism,kidney trouble or any weakness will be al. 
most new by using hop bitters. 
—My wife and daughter were made healthy 
by the use of hop bitters, and I recommend 
them to my people.—Methodist Clergyman. 
Ask any good doetor if hop 
Bitters are not the best family medicine 
On earth. 
—Malarial fever, Ague and Biliousness, wil] 
leave every neighborhood as soon as hop bitters 
arrive. 
—‘‘My mother drove the paralysis and neu- 
ralgia out of her system with hop bitters.”’-—- 
Ed. Oswego Sun. 
—Keep the kidneys healthy with hop bitters 
and you need not fear sickness. 

—Ice water is rendered harmless and more 
efreshing and reviving with hop bitters in 
ach draught. 
€ _-The vigor of youth for the aged and infirm 
hop bitters. 





A NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAN. 
{From the Boston Globe.] 





Messrs, Editors :— 

The above is a good likeness of Mrs, Lydia E. Pink. 
ham, of Lynn, Mass., who aboveall other human beings 
may be truthfully called the “Dear Friend of Woman,” 
assome of her correspondents love tocall her. She 
is zealously devoted to her work, which is the outcome 
of a lifestudy, and is obliged to keep six lady 
assistants, to help her answer the large correspondence 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its special 
burden of suffering, or joy at release from it. Her 
Vegetable Compound is a medicine for good and not 
evil purposes. I have personally investigated it and 
am satisfied of the truth of this, 

On account of its proven merits, it is recommended 
and prescribed by the best physicians in the country. 
One says: “It works like a charm and saves much 
pain. It willcure entirely the worst form of falling 
of the uterus, Leucorrheea, irregular and painful 
Menstruation, all Ovarian Troubles, Inflammation and 
Ulceration, Floodings, all Displacements and the con- 
sequent spinal weakness, and is especially adapted to 
the Change of Life.” 

It permeates every portion of the system, and gives 
new life and vigor. It removes faintness, flatulency, 
destroys all craving for stimulants, and relieves weak- 
ness of the stomach, It cures Blouting, Headaches, 
Nervous Prostration, General Debility, Sleeplessness, 
Depression and Indigestion, That feeling of bearing 
down, causing pain, weight and backache, is always 
permanently cured by its use. It will at all times, and 
under all circumstances, act in harmony with the law 
that governs the female system. 

It costs only $1. per bottle or six for $5., and is sold by 
drugzists. Any advice required as to special cases, and 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vegetable Compound, can be 
obtained by addressing Mrs. P., with stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lynn, Mass. 

For Kidney Complaint of efther sex this compound is 
unsurpassed as ials show. 

“Mrs, Pinkham’s Liver Pills,” says one writer, “are 
the best in the world for the cure of Constipation, 
Biliousness and Torpidity of the liver. Her Blood 
Purifier works wonders in its special line and bids fair 
to equal the Compound in its popularity. : 

All must respect her as an Angel of Mercy whose soi€ 
ambition is to do good to others, . 

Philadelphia, Pa. ® Mrs. A. M. D. 
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PILLS, 


CURE Sick-Hendache, Dyspepsia, Liver 
Complaint, Indigestion, Constipation, , 


and PURIFY THE BLOOD. 
NWOTICE.— Without a particle of doubt, Ker- 
mott’s Pills are the most popular of any on the mar- 
ket. Having been betorethe public for a quarterof 
a century, and having always performed morethan 
was promised for them, ihey merit the success that 





they haveattained. Price per 
inahwaivs.’ 


NEW ADVERTISEMEN18. . 


NEW ADVERTISEMEANTS 








Rheumatic 
SYRUP. 


The Createst Blood Purifier Known! 





RHEUMATISM CURED, 


Roonester. N. Y., Apr. 6th, ’83. 
Rheumatic Syrup Co.: 


sufferer from Rheumatism for six 


to ey it a trial in my own ease, 
an 


been greatly benefitted by its use. 
Ican walk with entire freedom 


is very much improved. It isa 
splen id remedy for the blood 
and debilitated system. no Ans. 
E. CHESTER PARK, M.D. M 





SCROFULA CURED. 


Port Byrrox, N. Y. Feb. 20, 82. 


GrenTs—I have been a great Rheumatic Syrup Co.: 

I had been doctoring for three 
yeare, and — of hp oma pd — Pape te different phy- 
° eumatic Syrup I concluded j #icians, for scrofula, as som - 

a es ed it, but found aa” relief until f jrém Reureigin ind hate 





I cheerfully say that I have] Commenced taking your § . 
hes After taking it 5 aa dan, te ge p home ay aang 
my surprise, it began to help me. 
from pain, aud my general health pore res a iy weeks, } bottle 
ound myself as well as ever. ‘ 
As a blood purifier, £ think Sia dy T bave ever heard of for p 


1. 
S. WILLIAM STRANG. 


NEURALGIA CURED. 


Farrport,N.Y., Mar, 22, °88. 
Rheunatic Byrup Oo.: 


GENTs—Since November. 
I have been a constant su og 


known what it was to be fe 
a 
use of Rheumatie Syrup. I 
feltnopain since using the fourth 
I think it the best ro 
fying the blood and for the eure 


of rhenmatism and nenrajsig. 
W. B. CHASE. 
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Manufactured by RHEUMATIC SYRUP CO., 1 Plymouth Ave.. Rochester, N. Y 
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Hardy, growth 


A , straw 2 
cent introduction. Hashel, 85. 
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HYBRED MEDITERRAN 
W: 

RUST. Prien 815-00 per pos .0O per peck (n 
Clawson,Fultz, Red Mediterranean, etc. $2 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. feeser'a."* 


ieocmneneniummentiemenmeminemtinementer tetanic iteettiaetee te aed cane 


THE ANDRE WHEAT 


stiff, beardl ve roducti a 
_beardlese, very productive. ‘The Best White Winter Wheat of ro. 


—— —_ ccthaeal 
ie EFA ' eo 
GREAT PROMISE! “Spa 
EAN SEN IER PR anannn 

age date, Bearded oo chal, 
PRIZE THREE TIMES ten d 
airs. Bushel, %6;3 peck, 82 se ae 
to $3 per bushel 
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3 or Sen 
SEEDS Gcsdcner Privto'renis. Ds LANDRETH & SONS Ssacope 








Oo 
‘Also other Small Fruits,and all older varie- 
ties Grapes, Extraquality. Warranted true. I S 
Cheap by mail. Low Rates te Dealers. 











POCKLINGTON,DU 
ESS, LADY WASH 
TON, VERGENN 7 = 
MOORP’S EARLY,J 
FERSON, EARLY 1 
TOR, BRIGHTON, 


LARGEST STOCK 
bn tenes ‘ in AMERICA. 


ices redu Tl talogu 
T.8. HUB ABD, Fool VE. 





An English Veterinary curgeuu anu Unemisc, 
now traveling in this country, says that most 
of the Horse and Cattle Powders sold here 
are worthless trash. He says that Sheridan's 

and 


Condition Powders are absolutely pure 


immensely valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay like Sheridan's Condition Powders. Dose, 1 teasp'n- 
ful to 1 pint food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 8 letter-stamps. I. 8. Jonnson & Co., Boston, Mass 





Rev. Father Wilds’ 
EXPERIENCE. 


The Rev. Z. P. Wilds, well-known city 
missionary in New York, and brother of the 
late eminent Judge Wilds, of the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court, writes as follows: 
“78 E. Ath St., New York, May 16, 1882. 
Messrs. J. C. AYER & Co., Gentlemen : 

Last winter I was troubled with a most uncom- 
fortable itching humor aifecting more especially 
my limbs, which itched so inutolerably at night, 
and burned so intensely, that 1 could scarcely bear 
any clothing over them. I was also a sufferer 
from a severe catarrh and catarrhal cough; my 
appetite was poor, and my system a good deal run 
down. Knowing the value of AYER’S SARSAPA- 
RILLA, by observation of many other cases, and 
from personal use informer years, I began taking 
it for the above-named disorders. My appetite 
improved almost from the first dose. After a 
short time the fever and itching were allayed, and 
all signs of irritation of the skin moses 4 Hg My 
eatarrh and cough were ‘also cured by the same 
means, and my general health greatly improved, 
until it is now excellent. I feel a hundred per 
cent stronger, and I attribute these results to the 
use of the SARSAPARILLA, which I recommend 
with all confidence as the best blood medicine 
ever devised. I took it in small doses three 
times a day, and used, in all, less than two bottles. 
I place these facts at your service, hoping their 
publication may do good. ; 
Yours respectfully, Z. P. W1Lbs.”” 
The above instance is but one of the many con- 
stantly coming to our notice, which prove the per- 
fect adaptability of AYER’S SARSAPARILLA to 
the cure of all diseases arising from impure or im- 
poverished blood, and a weakened vitality. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


cleanses, enriches, and strengthens the blood, 
stimulates the action of the stomach and bowels, 
and thereby enables the system to resist and over- 
come the attacks of all Scrofulous Diseases, Erup- 
tions of the Skin, Rheumatism, Catarrh, General 
Debility, and all disorders resulting from poor or 
corrupted blood and a low state of the system. 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists; price $1, six bottles for $5. 








Ge AYER’S 
eee CATHARTIC 
EL LSA PILLS 


—Best Purgative Medicine — 


cure Constipation, —: Headache, and 
all Bilious Disorders, 


Sold everywhere. Always reliable. 





**Towem) 
Restoration 
io Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 







2m ge? REMEDIES.” 
aA pn Testimonial of & Bose 


Dee ria re a Eruptions 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and 
Infantile Humors cured by CuTicuRA REMEDIES. 
CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, 
eleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities 
and poisonous elements,and thus removes the cause 
CuricuRa, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and 
Scalp, heals ulcers and sores, and restores the hair 
CuTicuRaA SoaP, an exquisite skin beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from CuTicuRs,is indis- 
nsable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
kin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 
CuTicurA REMEDIES are absolutely pure,and the 
only infallible blood purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; 
Soap, 25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Porrmr Drue anp 
CueEmicaL Co.. Boston. Mass. 


TATE OF MICHIGAN, bss 
CounTY OF WAYNE. y 

In the Circuit Court for said County. Notice is 
hereby given, that the a has this day 
filed a petition with the clerk of said Court ask- 
ing that a portion of the plat known as Garrison’s 
suddivision of lots six, seven and eight, Military 
Reserve, Dearborn, Wayne County, Michigan, be 
vacated; the land covered by said plat being situ- 
ated in the township of Dearborn, in said County, 
and the portion songht to be vacated being that 
lying west of Beeson Avenue, as shown on said 
plat, including the alley at rear of block nine, so 
much of Garrison Avenue as lies between blocks 
eight and nine, all of Balch Avenue, and a strip of 
land about sever feet wide lying along the south 
side of block —*. Notice is further given that 
said petition will be brought on for hearing be- 
for said Court on Monday, the 17th day o: 
tember, A. D. 1883, at the opening of Courton sajd 
day, or as soon thereafter as counsel can be heard. 

RI D HAIGH. 
Detroit, August 18th, A. D. 1883. 5 


ww w All those who from indiscre- 
iions,excesses or other causes 
are weak, unnerved, low spir- 
ited, physicafiy drained, and 
anable to perform Bife’s da- 








ties properly, can be certain- 
y and permanently cured, 
without stomach medicines. 
Endorsed by doctors, minis- 
tersandthe press. The M 

ical Weekly says: “The old 
fer of treating Nervous De- 
ee wy A sane aumeseaed by 

©., is wholly su 

THENAESTO SOLUS.” 
Even hopeless as- 
sured of certain restoration 


man- 
ood, Simple, effective, 


th 
> leasant. Send for 
connie: PConsuitation with 


free. 
RoyaSTON REMEDY CO., 








46 W. 14th st. New York. , 





EFAULT having been made in the conditions 
of acertain mortgage made by Honore Be- 
langer and Olympe Belanger, his wife, both of De- 
troit, Michigan, to Therese Eccard, in trast for 
Helen Schuett, nee Eccard, and Franess Eccard, 
dated June 24th, A. D. 1880, and recorded in the 
office of the Register of Deeds for the County of 
Wayne and State of Michigan, on the 25th day of 
June, A. D. 1880, in liber 153 of Mortgages, on 
page 875, on which mortgage there is claimed to be 
ue at the date of this notice the sum of seven 
hundred and sixty dollars and sixty-six cents 
tid 66-100), and an attorney's fee of thirty-itiwe 
ollars provided for in said mortgage, and no suit 
or proceedings at law having been instituted to re- 
cover the moneys secured by said mortgage or any 
part thereof; now, therefore, by virtue of the 
power of sale contained in said mortgage, and the 
statute in such case made and provided, notice is 
he eby given that on SATURDAY, the THIRD 
DAY OF NOVEMBER, A. D. 1883, at 12 o'clock 
noon, I shall sell at public auction, to the highest 
bidder, at the front door of the City Halli, on 
Woodward Avenue, in the City of Detroit, Wayne 
County, that being the place where the Circuit 
Court for Wayne County is holden, the premises 
described in said mortgage, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary to pay the amount due on said 
mortgage, with eight per cent interest, and all 
legal costs, together with an attorney’s fee of 
thirty five dollars covenanted for therein, the 
premises being described in said mortgage as all 
that certain lot, piece, and parcel of land situate 
in the City of Detroit, County of Wayne, and State 
of Michigan, and known and described as follows: 
All those os of lots numbered six and seven 
(6and 7) in section twenty-one (21) of the De- 
quindre farm (so-called), being on the northeast 
corner of Orleans and Mullett streets, bounded as 
follows: Beginning at a point on the easterly line 
of said lot numbered seven (7) thirty (80) feet 
northerly from Mullett street,running thence west- 
erly parallel tosaid Mullett street to the westerly 
line of said lot numbered six (6), thence northerly 
along the westerly line of lot numbered six (6) 
forty (40) feet, thence easterly parallel to said 
Mullett street to the easterly line of said lot num- 

bered seven(7), thence southerly along said eaeter! 
line, to the place of beginning—together with ail 
the buildings and a now being thereon 

RESE ECCARD 
CHAS. H. BORGMAN, Mortgages. 
Attorney for Mortgagee, 
Detre-r, July 28th, 1883. 


LS eos FORECLOSURE.—Whereas 
default has been made in the conditions of a 
certain mortgage bearing date the first day of 
September, A. D. 1876, executed by Caspar Hoff, 
and Margaret Hoff, his wife, of Detroit, Wayne 
County, Michigan, to Magdalena Hoshn 
of the same place, and recorded on the 
day of September, A. D., 1876, at 4 o'clock P. m., 
in liber 181 of mortgageé, on page 161, in the Regis- 
ters office for ayne County, Michigan, and 
whereas there is claimed to be due on said 
mortgage at the date hereof, the sum of two 
hundred and forty-eight dollars and thirty-three 
cents, ($248 33-100), and no proceedings at law 
or in equity having been instituted to recover 
the same or oe part thereof: Notice ig 
therefore hereby given, that by virtue of the power 
of sale in said mortgage contained, I will sell at 
a auction or vendue to the kighest bidder, on 

ATURDAY, the TWENTY-SEVENTH DAY OF 
OCTOBER, A.D. 1883, at eleven o'clock in the fore- 
noon of the said day, at the east front doer of the 
City Hall, Detroit, that being the building in wnich 
the Circuit Court for the County 0° Wayne is held, 
the — in said mortgage mentioned and de- 
scribed as lot numbered seventy-one (71) of Lar- 
ned’s subdivision of the Lafferty farm; north of 
the Chicago road—now Michigan Avenue—in the 
City of Detroit, Wayne County, Michigan, 
to satisfy the amount due at the date hereof, the 
interest accruing, and the costs and expenses al- 
lowed by law in case ef a foreclosure, 

Dated Detroit, this 3ist day of July, A. D. 1883. 

SIMON HOSHN 











JOSEPH KUHN, Sole Devisee of said Mortgage 
Attorney for Mortgagee, 





ORTGAGE SALE.—Whereas default has 
been made in the conditions of a certain 
mortgage made and executed the 10th day of Au- 
gust, A. D. 1882, by J. Kearsley Webster, of the 
City of Detroit, County of Wayne and State of 
Michigan, party of the first part, to the Wayne 
County Savings Bank, of Detroit, Michigan, party 
of the second part, and recorded in the office of the 
Register of Deeds for the County of Wayne on the 
llth day of August, A. D. 1882, in liber 165 of 
mortgages, on page 146, by virtue of which said 
default the power of sale in said mortgage con- 
tained has become operative; and, whereas, there 
is claimed to be due at the date of this notice upon 
said mortgage and note accompanying the same 
for principal and interest the sum of ten thoueand 
five hundred and twenty-five and 8100 doNars 
($10,525 me ; and, whereas, no suit or proceedings 
have been instituted at law to recover the debt se- 
cured by said mortgage or any part thereof. Now, 
therefore, notice is hereby given that by virtue of 
the — of sale in said mortgage contained, and 
of the statutes of the State of Michigan in such 
cases made and provided, the undersigned 
will sell at public auction to the highest bidder on 
WEDNESDAY, the TWENTY-FIRST DAY OF 
NOVEMBER, A. D. 1883, at 12 o’clock noon of 
that day at the easterly front door of the City 
Hall in the City of Detroit, in said County of 
Wayne (which is the place for holding the Circnit 
Court for said page. the premises described in 
said mortgage, or sufficient thereof to satisfy the 
said indebtedness, and interest thereon, and ¢ ste 
and expenses of such sale, said premises bein 
described in said mortgage as follows, to wit: 
those certain pieces or parcels of land lying, bein 
and situated in the township of Grosse Poin 
County of Wayne and state of Michigan, and 
known and described as follows, to wit: Private 
land claim number six hundred and twenty-one 
bs excepting one hundred and fifty (150) acres 
rom off the rear thereof sold to John Selter b 
deed recorded in hber 40 of deeds, on e 
Wayne County records; and private land claim 
numbered six hundred and twenty (620), except- 
ing and reserving one hundred and fift (io) 
acres from off the rear thereof sold to An Trew 
Greiner and John B. Greiner, by deeds recorded 
in liber 39 of deeds, on pages 64 and 608, Wayne 
County records; also excepting twenty-one and 
92-100 (21.92) acres sold to Augustus Cook a 
deed dated June 24, 1881, and recorded.in liber 
of deeds, on page 47, Wayne County records; al 
excepting twenty-two and 2-100 (22.02) acres sold 
te Augustus Cook by deed dated June 28, 1882, 
and recorded in liber 221 of deeds, on page 59, 
Wayne County records, less a strip of land twenty- 
five (25) feet in width from the southeasterly end’ 
thereof reserved for a public hi — 
WAYNE COUNTY SAVINGS BANK, 


MOORE & CANFIELD Mortgagee. 
Attorneys for Mort e. 
Dated Detroit, August 27, A. D. 1888. 








$72 A WEEK, $12 a day athomeeasily made. 
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THH MICHIGAN FARMER. 


September 11, 1883 





| Che Farm. 


Sheep Husbandry. 

President Gibson, of the Montana Wool 
Growers’ Association, delivered an excel- 
lent address at the late annual meeting of 
that organization. What he said pertain- 
ing to the rapid development of the wool 
industry in the United States and the dif- 
ference in prices between Australian fine 
wools and those of the great wool grow- 
ing regions west of the Mississippi river 
may be read with profit by wool-growers 
generally. It is as follows: 

“The rapid development of the wool 
growing industry of the United States 
and its territories must satisfy any 
thoughtful grower that soon more wool 
will be produced than can be used in the 
woolen mils of the country. Next to 
Australia, we are now producing more 
clothing wool than any other country on 
the face of the earth. In 1876 our wool 
product was about 155,000,000 pounds, 
while the present year it will not be far 
from 350,000,000 pounds. Should this 
ratio of increase be maintained, you will 
perceive that the clip of the country will 
soon reach the enormous quantity of 
500,000,000 pounds, nearly all of which is 
clothing wool. When we produce more 
wool than is required to supply our 
looms, we must export our surplus, and 
prices will be fixed by the great market 
of London, as well as that of Boston. 
This may not be pleasant to contemplate, 
but we must be ready for this juncture of 
affairs, for it will surely come soon. We 
are now importing, I believe, scarcely 
50,000,000 pounds of clothing wool per 

_annum. How can we best prepare for the 
new condition of things? Plainly by a 
more thorough knowledge of our busi- 
ness. We must, if possible, grow our 
wool at aless cost. The all-important 
point to be gained, however, is the pro- 
duction of wool here in Montana, that 
shall for its superior condition, take the 
lead in the American market. Our wool 
is to-day worth 20 to 28 cents in Boston, 
while Australian and New Zealand wools 
are worth 40 to 45 cents. Australia may 
be a more favorable spot for growing 
wool than Montana, but, I doubtit. I 
find here these subtile influences—wheth- 
er they spring from the soil, the water or 
the atmosphere—that produce the softest 
and most brilliant clothing wools. I 
know, from the fact that our wools lead 
all other territorial wools in the market, 
although this was the last of the terri- 
tories to commence wool growing, that na- 
ture has kindly given us advantages that 
she has withheld from other sections of 
this continent. Whence, then, arises the 
wide difference between the English col- 
onial wool referred to and the wool of 
Montana? Clearly from the difference in 
breeding and in the manner of preparing 
woolfor market. In buying sheep, we are 
too apt to put them all in the same scale of 
prices—coarse, medium, and fine. With 
too many of us it is a question of number 
instead of quality. We recognize but lit 
tle difference between mongrels and the 
pure descendants of the importations of 
Humphreys and Jarvis. We commence 
breeding up and then breed back to where 
we started from, each grower breeding 
“on his own hook,” regardless of what 
his neighbors are doing. The result is 
that in the same district you will hardly 
find two clips of wool at all alike, and in 
the same flock are all grades, from the 
soft, beautiful XXX wool down to a 
coarse, frowsy fleece, fit only for low car- 
pet filling. Fheaverage Australian wool 
grower is constantly im»roving his bands 
by the most careful selection. The whole 
world is ransacked for the choicest and 
hardiest strains of Merino blood. Ver- 
mont annually furnishes a large number 
of the very best stock rams for English 
breeders whose stock ranches are ten 
thousand miles distant. They have thor- 
oughly tested the different types of Meri- 
no sheep, and they obtain the best, re- 
gardless of cost. Can we wonder then, 
that English colonial wool growers have 
built up during the present century such 
a magnificent wool industry in Australia? 
If we would bring Montana wool to the 
very front ranks at the eastern seaboard 
and create a brisk demand at paying 
prices in the face of competition of 
the best wool growers of foreign coun- 
tries, we must improve its quality by 
adopting rules of breeding and of flock 
management heretofore unknown among 
us. We must weed out our inferior sheep 
as fast as we can, and send them to the 
shambles. The best we must improve by 
introducing the choicest blood. 


The Scab in Sheep. 


The actual cause of scab isthe presence 
of certain very minute insects beneath 
the tissues of the cuticle. The same state 
of things will produce mange in horses, 
dogs, cattle, etc., and that loathsome 
human affliction, the itch. These minute 
insects are termed acari, and on a dark 
ground present the appearance of white 
specks. Under the microscope they ex- 
hibit a’very peculiar formation; the bédy 
is nearly oval, although irregular in out- 
line; at one extremity is the sucker by 
which it secures its nourishment, and 
situated about this are the four anterior 
legs. They scem to have no proper form, 
but taper off from the body until they 
dwindle down to the thinness of a single 
hair, but which opens out again in 
trumpet form. On the sides of these legs 
are short hairs of irregular length and 
direction. The hind legs of the female 
are four, of the male but two; they are 
similar to the four legs, only that the 
two outer hind legs of the female have no 
sucker, as the trumpet shaped formation 
may be called. The exact process by 
which the acarus is originated remains a 
secret. We know that a certain state in 
the sheep's condition will lead to the 
development of scab, but beyond this we 
know. nothing until we find the acari 
present on its body. Its life history from 
this point up is, however, well defined. 
As soon as the scab insect finds itself 
upon the sheep it proceeds to burrow 
through the skin, leaving as the sign of 
its operation, a scarcely visibles red spot. 
In about twelve days a slight swelling 
and hardness of the skin will make itself 
apparent to the touch around this red 











spot, and close observation will show that 
the color of the skin has become of an 
abnormal greenish blue tinge. Three or 
four days after this, a small pustule will 
appear and eventually break, and from 
out this the acarus appears considerably 
larger in size. If again looked at under 


-the microscope, it will, if a female, be 


seen to have about a dozen little acari 
clinging to the hairs on its body and legs. 
Neary allof these will further be seen to 
have not quite thrown off all the skin of 
the egg from which they have been 
hatched within the pustule. As soon as 
the acarus is upon the surface, these littie 
ones are thrown off to act for themselves. 
They speedily penetrate the skin, grow 
mature, and emerge from the fresh 
pustules which they themselves will have 
caused, ready to re-propagate in the man- 
ner already detailed. It will be seen, 
therefore, that these insects, like many 
others of a similar kind, reproduce them- 
selves with great rapidity, but in still 
greater quantities. The destruction of 
the immature insect is easily effected, for 
it soon dies and disappears once removed 
from the animal upon which it is para- 
sitic. But when the acari are old, and 
have produced two or three broods, they 
are not so easily destroyed, and under 
ordinary circumstances will exist from 
the end of summer until spring in asemi- 
torpid state away from the sheep, return- 
ing to vitality and activity early in the 
summer. It is very important to know 
this, for many farmers are aware how— 
having apparently cleared off all sign 
and trace of an outbreak of scab and 
despite their freedom from it all through 
the winter—the first real days of summer 
weather will witness a fresh outbreak of 
the malady. 

Once a sheep has acquired the contagion 
of the affliction, its spreading not only 
over its own body, but among the other 
members of the flock, is easy and simple 
enough. As a rule, scab does not seem to 
spread so rapidly from sheep in a direct 
asin an indirect fashion by one sheep 
rubbing itself against, or coming in con- 
tact with some place where an affected 
animal has previously been. When the 
scab affects a sheep it makes it restless to 
a degree, and it will spend the whole day 
in rubbing itself violently, and often tear 
the wool off in its attempts to get at the 
seat of the irritation. Now these places 
where the sheep rub themselves are the 
most prolific source of contagion, and 
will often retain mature acari on their 
surface for six or eight months, the in- 
sects remaining in a comatose condition 
until revived by the heat of the following 
spring. Each piece of wood obviously 
contains a large supply of contagion, and 
as it is likely to be carried any reason- 
able distance by birds, or even by the 
wind, the danger to be apprehended from 
this source is only too apparent. The 
contagion may also be communicated 
from flock to flock by birds, which, 
perching upon the sheep’s back in their 
search for ticks, receive the acari upon 
their claws and legs, and afterward de- 
posit them upon sheep in other and 
sounder flocks.— Farm and Home. 





Soil Analyses. 


Dr. Sturtevant, at the New York Ex- 
periment Station, has been giving the 
farmers of that State some figures to 
show the utter worthlessness of ordinary 
soil analyses to determine the relative 
agricultural value of farm lands. Here 
are some of his figures, which are well 
worthy the attention of those who have 
been led to believe that aten dollar soil 
analysis would enable one to know just 
what must be applied toan infertile soil to 
make it productive, and its cultivation 
profitable. The quotation is from Bulle- 
tin No. 56 of the Experiment Station 
series: 

A cubic foot of soil in the average con- 
dition of moisture, weighs from 70 to 80 
pounds. The soil taken ten inches deep 
from an acre of land would therefore 
weigh about 3,000,000 pounds. 

For the purpose of analysis, in the 
ordinary method, about 1-10th of an 
ounce of this soil would be taken, and 
this represents about 1-480,000,000 part of 
an acre. 

If one ton of superphosphate, con- 
taining 10 per cent of phosphoric acid, 
were thoroughly mixed with the upper 10 
inches of an acre of soil we should 
have added 200 pounds of phosphoric 
acid to 3,000,000 pounds of soil, or one 
part to 15,000; that is to say, each 
15,000 pounds of soil would contain one 
pound of the added phosphoric acid. As 
but 1.10 of an ounce of this would be 
uséd for analysis, this 1-10 of an ounce 
would contain but 1-15,000 added parts of 
phosphoric acid, and this proportion 
would berepresented by the percentage 
figures 00.0066, or .0000066 of an ounce. 

This will be better understood if we re- 
peat that in percentage figures it would 
require the addition of over 300 pounds 
of the superphosphate to the acre to 
change the third decimal figure of the 
analysis by aunit. The corollary of this 
is that as the chemist rarely works in this 
class of analyses beyond the second de- 
cimal figure, the addition of an ordinary 
fertilizatidn, or that sufficient to make 
the difference between a good and bad 
crop, would not be detected. 

We can, moreover, state the practical 
improbability of taking two samples of 
soil from diiferent places in the same 
field which would analyze alike within 
even the second decimal figure. 

In the bezinning of the application of 
science to agriculture, the public . atten- 
tion was strongly attracted by the theory 
that a chemical analysis of soil was about 
to offer a sure means of determining de- 
finitely the condition and the needs of 
our soils, and various charlatans dissem- 
inated the idea of this possibility for pur- 
poses of their own, in order to secure the 
privilege ot prescribing and furnisbing 
the diet required for each field of the 
farm. Those who should have known 
better were loth to appear in contradic- 
tion, for early science is presumptuous, 
and not having as yet determined its 
strength or its weakness, would attempt, 
by a single bold and daring effort, work 
far beyond its capacity. 

At the present time it is universally 
recognized by men of scientific training 
that the analysis of the soil, for the pur- 





poses of the individual farmer, can offer 


no solution to the problem of what. 
fertilizer or how much to apply. 
While denying that analyses of soils , 
can give us definite information concern- | 
ing their productiveness, and while as- 
serting that the teachings of experience 
have shown that in most cases there is no 
direct relation between the present 
analysis value of soils and the present 
agricultural value; or otherwise expressed, 
that analyses cannot show with certainty 
whether or not a soil is in condition to 
yield a full crop for the time being, yet 
we would not deny that for the purpose 
of science such analyses may possibly be 
of some benefit as offering us a judgment 
of its general character, the mode of its 
occurrence or of injurious substances 
which at times it may contain. It may 
also be of avail to indicate to us the 
changes produced in the soil through the 
agencies included in the word cultivation. 





The De Soto Hogs of Louisiana. 

There is a breed of hogs in the swamp 
regions of some of the Gulf Coast States 
which have more than three hundred 
years of existance in America, if tradi 
tions of the pioneers are reliable. They 
appear to have attained in a marked de- 
gree their ancient characteristics, in a 
condition somewhat more than semi- 
wild, and under the rule of ‘‘the survival 
of the fittest,” to have made actual im- 
prov: ment, and to have demonstrated the 
fitness of the climate and spontaneous 
production of that region for the growth 
and development of swine. This variety 
of the genus Sus appears to be decidedly 
8ut generis. 

The correspondent for the Department 
of Agriculture for Catahoula Parish, 
Louisiana, which lies between the Little 
Red River and the Washita, Mr. Michael 
Dempsey, refers to this breed of De Soto 
hogs, and says their progenitors were 
brought out from Spain in the expedition 
of Ferdinand De Soto, in 1539, as part of 
the subsistence of an armament of 950 
foot and 350 horsemen in search of gold- 
en treasures in Florida, and that during 
his five years of fighting his way among 
the fierce savages of Florida, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
many of his large numbers of swine took 
advantage of their liberty in the swampy 
forests abounding in the territory travers- 
ed, successfully disputing possession 
with the alligator, panther, bear, and wild 
cat, so far, at least, as to escape annihi- 
jation. The following statement is quot- 
ed concerning this remarkable breed: 

They are fleet of foot, keen of scent, 
sharp of hearing, and an eye that looks 
red with anger; their ears are short and 
erect like a horse, only broader and very 
thick, their color is a pale blue, or dingy 
white, with a sprinkling of sandy ones. 
If any other color prevails, such as Ja- 
cob’s cattle, ring-streaked, spotted, or 
speckled, it is foreign blood. 

These hogs are seldom fed by their 
owner, nor do they care for it, as they 
have learned to root pig or die, and I 
have found some so wild that when an 
ear of corn is thrown in front of them 
they would jump from the smell of it as 
if they were struck with electricity. If 
the mast (nuts of the forest) is good, they 
weigh at one year old 100 pounds net, at 
eighteen months 140 to 150 pounds net, 
but they are rarely killed under three 
years old, and their average weight is 
200 pounds net. Ifthe mast has failed, 
they are allowed to run until they grow 
fat. They roam in herds of from a dozen 


herds, and establish their location in the 
woods, where they are seldom intrud- 
ed upon by other herds. Europeans, 
and every people in other sections of this 
Union may ask, how does the owner know 
his own hogs, and how does he catch them 
when wanted. There areonly about 1,- 
000 peopie who own hogs in this parish 
of Catahoula, and they all cut a different 
mark in the ears of hogs, cattle and sheep, 
most of which marks are placed on re- 
cord in the recorder’s office. As for vatch- 
ing them to mark or kill it is quite simple 
to those who are used to it. The hogs 
may range five, ten or fifteen miles from 
home, and the owner makes preparation 
to kill or mark them by building a rai, 
pen, leaving a slip gap open. The pen 
must be in a dense thicket near his house, 
with wings leading from it right and left 
oblique or V-shaped. The Opelousas 
pony or mustang, is mounted, and the 
two leopard dogs which have been watch- 
ing the pen are eagerforthe hunt. These 
hog dogs are a peculiar breed; they area 
cross between the wolf and the common 
cur, and they may be trained to hunt any- 
thing, but their favorite game is the hog. 
The can smell a hog, with their nose up. 
in the air, over a half a mile away, and 
when they find a bunch they commence 
to bark, which brings every hog within 
hearing tothe rally. If the right ones 
are not there the dogs are called off, and 
they hunt for more until the correct ones 
arefound. The rider must not go near 
or the hogs would scatter, so if he can 
identify the mark as his, the dogs, which 
have been circling round the bunch with 
the speed of greyhounds, are ordered to go 
ahead. They make adash at the herd, 
with furious barking, but the hogs, hav- 
ing formed in line of battle, compel the 
the dogs to retreat, which they are certain 
to do towards home, and thus it continues 
until the hogs ke whipped the dogs in- 
to the pen, where they jump over the 
fence and continue to bark on the other 
side while the man fastens up the gap. 
Many excellent breeds of hogs have been 
introduced, such as the Irish Grazier, the 
Chester. White, Berkshires, and Poland 
Chirfas, but they soon degenerate, and in 
a few years they are only ahog, and a 
razor bacx or ascrub at that, while the 
De Soto hog is better now than he was 43 
years since, which was my first acquaint- 
ance with them, when they made me run 
up atree against my will. 


A New Use for Alcohol. 


At arecent meeting of the Elmira 
Farmers’ Club, a correspondent living at 
Sanford’s Corners, Jefferson Co., N. Y., 
sent in a communication relating his ex- 
perience with alcohol in developing the 
motherly instinct in a sow that had a 
hankering after a diet of young pigs. 
The letter was as follows: 





up to forty or fifty, then they form more. 


day I made it my business to keep a close 

watch of her. As soon as the first pig 

came she flew at it, and if it had not been ' 
forme and a club which I had, she would | 
have killed it instantly; but I got it away 

from her, and as fast as they came along 

she tried to kiJl them. I managed to 

save all but one of them out of eight. 

After she was through I tried to get her 

to lie down and Iet the pigs suck, but she 

would not have a pig in the pen. So 

what to do I did not know. I had heard 

that to get a cross sow drunk would make 

her own her pigs, but never had any faith 

in it, yet I resolved to try the experiment. 

So I got a pint of alcohol and put it into 

four quarts of sour milk and stirred in 

about one pint of corn meal and turned 

it into her trough; she ate it and in about 

twenty minutes was dead drunk. [laid 

her out as I wanted her and then put the 

seven pigs to her, and they sucked all 

they wanted and then snuggled down be- 

side her and went to sleep. I got out 
and left them forthe night, and went to 

bed, (it was ten o’clock) not expecting to 

find a live pig in the morn{ng. But, to my 
surprise, I found them all alive and as 
happy as clams, and she was as proud of 
them as any sow we ever had. If we had 
known it before, it would have saved a 
nice sum of money, for we breed and ship 
pure Chester Whites and we have often 
had sows kill all their pigs. Now if a 
pint of alcohol will save a nice litter of 
Chester pigs, or any other kind, it will 
pay to feed a little.” 





Combining Different Fodders. 


It is customary on many farms to feed 
the cattle entirely on one kind of hay, 
such as clover, for instance, until that is 
gone, and then begin on another kind. In 
case clover alone is fed the, animals re- 
ceive a much larger amount of proteine 
or albuminoids than their systems require, 
and consequently the excess is thrown off 
in the manure and wasted. If, instead 
of feeding on clover entirely, a portion 
of straw, poor hay, such as that grown on 
wet meadows, or cornstalks, were mixed 
with it, the cattle might be maintained in 
equally as good condition ata less cost, 
some of the poorer kinds of fodder being 
made to take the place of clover. This 
point is well illustrated by an experiment 
made at Moeckern, in Germany. Four 
cows were fed during a period of several 
weeks with all the green clover they 
would eat. amounting to 123 pounds per 
day, containing five and six-tenths pounds 
of albuminoids and 15 pounds of carbo- 
hydrates. During another period they 
were fed with 87 pounds of green clover 
and six and seven-tenths of barley straw 
daily, containing three and eight-tenths 
pounds of albuminoids and seventeen and 
eight-tenths of carbo-hydrates. The re- 
sult was that the cows while fed with the 
clover and straw gave as much milk, 
which was as rich in butter and caseine, 
as they did when fedoncloveronly. The 
cost of the milk when the cows were fed 
on cloveralone was fifty per cent more 
than when fed on the clover and straw 
mixture. Here was a saving of about 
one-third in the cost of milk simply by 
combining straw and green clover instead 
of feeding clover alone. When the clover 
alone was fed there were nearly two lbs. 
of albuminoids per day fed to each cow 
more than was needed, and this was 
wasted, thus increasing the cost of the 
milk, the albuminoids being the most 
costly elements of food. No farmer can 
feed profitably when such a waste of fod- 
der is taking place.—New England Farm- 
er. 


The Beef Supply. 

Notwithstanding the enormous advance 
made in cattle raising during the past 
twenty years or so, the increased supply, 
even in favorable seasons, has not been 
at all commensurate with the increase in 
the demand for beef. The ratio of in- 
crease in cattle is less than that in popu 
lation, so that even with the change in 
dietetic habits the demand for beef would 
tend to steadily outrun the supply. 
But our appetite for beef increases 
much more rapidly than our numbers. 
The marketman makes his daily rounds 
with fresh beef in hundreds of communi- 
ties where salt pork was eaten almost ex- 
clusively twenty-five years ago; and 
generally throughout the country beef 
has largely displaced pork on the tables 
of farmers, mechanics and well to-do peo- 
ple. This partly because of the universal 
improvement in the scale of popular 
living, due to general prosperity, but 
more, perhaps, to the influence of an 
active school of would-be reformers who 
have persistently decried pork as an 
article of food and created a widespread 
and unreasonable prejudice against it. 
Leaving out of consideration any possible 
increase in the demand for beef for ex- 
portation, we may reasonably anticipate 
that the home demand for beef will con- 
tinue to increase as fast, if not faster, than 
the population does; and there can be no 
marked decline from the present excessive 
prices until the supply of beef-cattle is 
brought up tothe level of the popular re 
quirements. It is not the prime cost of 
beef-cattle in the field, or their necessary 
cost at the shambles after being driven | 
or carried half across the continent, that | 
chiefly determines the price of the meat 
to the consumer, but the single fact that 
the supply is relatively so meagre that 
cattle raisers can ask and readily get , 
prices which enable them them to make | 
20, 830 and even 50 per cent, profit per 
annum on the money invested.—Scventific 
American. 








PREVENTION OF Corns.—The Live Stock | 
Journal says that a corn is a contusion of 
the sole, which produces a rupture of the 
capiliary blood vessels of the sensitive 
sole, which is invariably followed by ex 
travasation of blood and discoloration of 
the horn in the angle formed between the 
wall and bars of the foot The causes are 
numerous—imprudent shoeing, by not 
preparing the foot properly for the shoe; 
leaving the shoe too narrow or too wide; 
nailing it on improperly; allowing it to 
remain on the foot too long, and undue 
paring of the sole. It is hardly necessary 
for us to say that the avoidance of the 
causes above enumerated is the most 
prudent means of prevention, and also 











‘‘Last week I had aChester White sow 





about ready to drop her pigs. So that 


tends to effect a cure. A three-quarter 
shoe, experience has proved, is the best | 
that can be used. : 


- 


SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


Mr. H. L. Soper, principal of the High School 
at Poqnonock, Conn., says in relation toa matter 


which has given him much anxiety and pain: 
“My wife and I have both used Hunt’s Remedy, 
and find it really a superior article. A year or 
s0 ago my kidneys became weak and sluggish, 
owing to a severe strain, and finding relief in 
Hunt’s Remedy I continued its use until I had 
used four bottles, when I became well, Since my 
cure [ have suggested its use to a great number of 
people, who I know have been benefited by using 
it.” And to substantiate this statement, Mr. H. 
8. CLARK, assistant superintendent of the High 
School, says: “I can certify to the value of Hunt’s 
Remedy, having received great benefit from its 
use. My troubles commenced twelve years ago, 
when my kidneys became afflicted with inflamma- 
tion of the passages, but the timely use of so valu. 
able a medicine arrested the disease. I can now 
cheerfully recommend it toall suffering as I was.” 
May 31, 1883, 





A RUBBER BAG. 


This most remarkable statement was made by 
Frank B. Lee, clerk in the office of N. Y. C. & H. 
R. R. R., Little Falls, N.Y.,on the 8th of June, °83: 


Mr. Lee says: “My father has been troubled 
for over twenty years with severe kidney and 
bladder disease, suffering the most acute pain 
urinating. He became so bad that he was obliged 
to give up all business. His condition was such 
that his urine would drop constantly, and he was 
obliged to use a rubber bag, the weakness was so 
great. Ile used many kinds of medicine without 
deriving any benefit, until he was urged by one of 
our druggists in Little Falls (Mr. Skinner) to use 
Huut’s Remedy, as he had known of its being used 
in many cases with great success. I purchased 
one bottle, and he commenced usingit and he was, 
so improved that he got along without the rubber 
bag. He used in all twelve bottles, and it has en. 
tirely cured him. Father is sixty-two years old, 
and we consider it a most wonderful cure, and 
cheerfully recommend Hunt’s Remedy to all suf- 
fering with kidney, liver, or urinary troubles.” 

All the evidence published in regard to Hunt’s 
Remedy can be relied upon; it is true in every 
particular. 
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CURES ALL 


Nervous Diseases Pains Colds Cramps 


And General Debility. 
For Sale by all Druggists, 25c., 50c and $1 a bottle 
Dr. Jno. Leeson, Prop’r., Cadillac, Mich. 
’ 
' 


Fra0e 


Began life 12 years ago under the name of 


WOMAN’S FRIEND. 


Without puffery, simply on the good words 
of those who have used it, it has made friends 
in every State in the Union. 


NOT A CURE ALL 
But a gentle and sure remedy for all those 
complaints (no naming needed), which de- 
stroy the freshness and beauty, waste the 
strength, mar the happiness and usefulness 
of many 


Girls and Women. 


So.p By att Devesists. 
Testimonials concerning this Medicine or my Pamphlet on 


“Diseases of Women and Children 
cent gratis. Every woman, especially Mothers, should read 
(oem Address 

R. PENGELLY, ashe B., 
116 Walnut Street. KALAMAZOO, MICH 











A NEW DISCOVERY. 


("For several years we have furnished the 
Dairymen of Americ. With an excellent arti- 
ficial color for butter; so meritorious thot it met 
with great success everywhere receiving the 
highest and only prizes at both International 
Dairy Fairs. 

"But by patient and scientific chemical re- 
search we have improved in several points, and 
now offer this now color as the best in the world. 


it Will Not Colorthe Buttermilk. It 
Wili Not Turn Rancid. It lg the 
Strongest, Grightest and 
Cheapest Color Made, 
tzrAnd, while prepared in oi!, is so compound. : 
ed that it is impossible for it to become rancid, 
(2 SEWARE of all imitations, and of al) 
other oil colors, for they arv liabie to become 
rancid and spoil the butter, 
tcrif you cannot get the “improved” write us 
to know where and how to get it without extra 
expense. (46) 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & €0., Burlington, Vt. 



































— COCTHET GREAT 








CRIEIRIVIE ClO[N/Q|UIE;R|O(R 


The only known specific for Epileptic Fits.-<@n 
na Also for Spasms and Falling Sickness.<@a 
Nervous Weakness quickly relieved and cured. 
Equalled by none in delirium of fever.<@a 
4a Neutralizes germs of disease and sickness. 








Cures ugly blotches and stubborn blood sores. 
Cleanses blood, quickens sluggish circulation. 
Eliminates Boils, Carbuncles and Scalds.<@a 
4a5-Permanently and promptly cures paralysis. 
Yes, It is a charming and healthful Aperient. 
Kills Scrofula and Kings Evil, twin brothers. 
Changes bad breath to good, removing cause. 
t~Routs biliousness and clears complexion. 
Charming resolvent and matchlcss laxative.-@a 
It drives Sick Headache like the wind.-@a 
27" Contains no drastic cathartic or opiates. 
Promptly cures Rheumatism by routing it.<@n 
Restores life-giving properties to the blood.<«.a 
Is guaranteed to cure all nervoua disorders.~<@a 
("Reliable when all opiates fail.=.a 
Refreshes the mind and invigorates the body. 
Cures dyspepsia or money refunded.-@a 
"Endorsed in writing by over fifty thousand 
Leading physicians in U. 8. and Furope.-@a 
Leadizg clergymen in U.S. and Europe.<@a 
Diseases of the blood own it a conqueror.<@a 
For sale by allleading druggists. $1.50.-<@a 


For testimonials and circulars send stamp. 


The Dr. $. A. Richmond Med. Go., Props 
St Tt a 


oseph., Io. ¥ 
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made. They are m 


BOREL & COUR 
of all. Great care 
ments, ar 
and for 





THE BOREL AND COURVOISIER 


proved machinery and finished by skilled hand 
by insuring an accurate time-keeper beyond peradventy 


the price of their celebrated watches to bring them wi 


ailroad use. 
proved Borel and Courvoisier Watches. 
ed to investigate the relative merits of these 
with those of other manufacture, 


QUINCHE & KRUGLER, Sole Agents for the United States, 17 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 


—— 


were awarded the gold medal at the Paris Expositi 

0 
greatest accuracy of performaiice, also first prize ine fer 
1862, grand prize in Paris, 1867, and first prize at Centennial 
sition at Philadelphia, 1876. These watches re 
the past 22 years, and are pronounced by best 


Exp. 
judges equal; 
anufactured of the best material, made win any 

im. 
labor, there 


have stood the te 


VOISIER COMPANY ‘ave further seqq" 
DOM ' > 
is exercised in the finishing of then 20 
y to those adjusted to Heat, Cold and poi?" 

Call on your jeweler and ask to see theo 
The public ig wri 
Watches as Com yar 





TEE 


HORSE SHOE BRAND OF 


FERTILIZERS 


STAND WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


Cs 


@ 
SUPER  “é 


PHOSPHATE. 


NATIONAL 
BONE. 


FINE 





TWENTY-SIX DOLLAR PHOSPHATE, 


These Goods are Specially Prepared for 


WHEAT AKD GRASS. 


very bag guaranteed by Analysis. Weight 20€ 
Pounds. Send for Circular. 


NORTHWESTERN FERTILIZING CO. 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 








TRADE MARK. 


The most remarkable Remedy of the age. 
The only preparation that will cure Spavin. 
A valuable remedy for cure of Lameness. 
Removes swellings and inflammations, 
Ellis’s Spavin Cure does not blister or blemish. 
We furnish positive evidence of absolute cures. 
We send undisputed testimonials of Spavins re- 
moved. aay 

Ellis’s Spavin Cure will cure Splints and Ringbone 
Descriptive books with testimonials sent free. 
Any SPorTsMAN reader may secure free pamphlet 
Owners of Jame horses send postal card to us. 
Hundreds of cures described in our book. 
Read carefully and you will be convinced. 
We only ask a fair trial for Ellis’s Spavin Cure. 
We prepare Condition Powders and Hoof Ointment 
Heave Powders, Worm Powder, and Colic Powder. 
All these on sale at Drug Stores and Harness 
Dealers. Price of Ellis’s Spavin Cure $1 per bottle 
For further particulars, free books, etc., write to 
ELLIS SPAVIN CURE CO., 

No. 50 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

or 276 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


LANE & BODLEY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Portable & Stationary 


STEAM ENGINES, 


And Steam Boilers of the best design, material & 
workmanship. Our smaller sizes are especially 
adaptea to 


FARM AND PLANTATION USE. 


We mannfacture six sizes of Saw Mills, with 
capacity of from Three to Fifty Thousand Feet 
per day, with One Saw. Send for our special cir- 
cular of our No. 1 Plantation Saw Mill, which we 


~ $200. 


Illustrated Catalogues of our Machinery sent free 


LANE & BODLEY CO., 


John and Water Streets, Cincinnati. 


HAY 
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ECONOMY 
AWONOOU 


The Ertel Hay Pi ses are again improved 
and excel all others in the market. Price lower 
than the lowest. They are the only Presses 
fully warranted. Send for circular. _ 

GEO. ERTEL & CO., Quincy, Ill. 
[Established 1867.] 

N. B.—Mr. Dederick, your challenge against the 

Economy I did accept and offered to the win- 





ner; it is still pending. Please explain. G. E. 
jy24-10t 
ri] rn] 
Fast Potato Digging ! 
The Monarch Lightning Potato Digger 







I~ 
Nent on 


TIMES OVER, to every 

farmer. Guaranteed to 

\ Dig Six Hun 
nee 


Q\ Saves its cost yearly, FIVE 





dred Bush- 
elsa Day! 





culars. Mention this paper. Address 
Monarch Manufacturing Co,, 163 Randolph St, Chicago, Il, 
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THE PNEUMATIC 


FRUIT DRIERS. 
Retain the natural fruit and 
vegetable flavor. 
id evaporation, 


with least fuel, 
ein ALL 





“4 Evaporators for making 


eed 4 APPLE JELLY 
= yr ee) from Cider, without sugar or 
Bc 


7 any foreign substance. 
= md for Descriptive Circu- 
ited lars and Testimonials. 


ae Vi, Farm Machine Co., 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Pen, and a handsome 
rents. Four dozen for 


tn one or two cent postage stam ps, 
sample package, with elegant Gol 
Gol 
Watch Chain, Gold Plated Ring 
Register large amounts. 48 Pag 
Guns, Self-cocking Revolvers, 
Watches, Accordeons, Violins, Or- 


STOP THIEF 


$5,000 REWARD 
Beware of Counterfeits: 


The high reputation of Adamson’ 
Cough Balsam for the cure of Coughe tat 
Asthma and a has given rise pe ‘ 
rious compounds. The genuine Adamson'sh_ 
tanic Cough Balsam ts prepared Gu teas 
W. Kinsman & Co., sole proprietors: Ayo 
Maine. To protect yourself from impos : 
amine the bottle and see that the name of F 
Kinsman, Druggist, Augusta, Me., is blowniny 
glass of the bottle. A reward of $5,000 in ost” 
offered for a better article. We also offer , .” 
ward of ,10,000 to the proprictor of any pene 
showing half as many testimonials of ea: 
cures of Asthma and lung disease jn 
length of time. 
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From George W. Martin, M. D., Graduate 

“ University of New York,” “ Aylott’s Surcies 
and Medical Institute,” “Bellevue Hosa 
and “ New York Ophthalmic Hospital,” late Se 
geon in the Army, etc., and I. H. Stearns, jf D 
formerly Surgeon National Military Asviur 
Tegus, Maine: salma 

aving examined the formula from whis 
Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam is tal 
recommend it as a safe and reliable medicine th: 
the cure of coughs, colds, whooping cough, ast, 
ma, etc., etc. a 











Cured Asthma when All Else Falled, 
I was troubled with Asthma for 12 Years, En 
ployed skillful physician of Boston withoutefe: 
or good. I have felt nothing of this trouble since 
taking Apamson’s Botanic Coven Batsay 
B. FRANK SWAN, Boston, 





From William Y. Bartlett, Postmaster fy; 
Twenty-five years at Belgrade, Me.: . 
‘**T have been troubled with a severe cough for 


nearly one year; have been treated by two of the 
best physicians I could find; my case was consi. 
ered past cure. The physcians did all they eo:\i 
to cure me, and considered my case a hopeless one 
Finally, as a last resort, I was advised to tr 
Adameon’s Botanic Cough Balsam, to which | owe 


my present health, which is as good as ever, 
WM. Y. BARTLETT. 





Two bottles cf Apamson's Botanic Corus 
BatsamM effected a cure in my family that fou 
physicians failed to do. : 
LIZUT. JOHN OSBORN, Boston, Mass, 





T have had a troublesome cough for more thar 
five years, and have had advice of three of tie 
most skilied physicians, but I found nothing to 
relieve and cure me until I used Apamson’s Bo. 
TANIC CouGH BALSAM. 

MRS. GEO. A. ROBBINS, Riverside, Me. 


TRASH FLOGDS THE MARKET, 
ApaAmson’s Botanic Coven Barsam is fast 
taking the lead of the many bottles of trash thi 
now flood the market. 

SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITH, 
Wholesale Druggists, Boston, 
Sold by all Respectable Drugyists and dealersat 
10c, 35c and 75c. a” Large bottles the cheaper. 
Trade supplied by Farrand, Williams & (Co, 
Detroit, Mich. feb2zeowly 





1 HO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS COUN? 

TRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 
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CAICAGH, ROCK ISLAND GACT! 


By the central position of its line, connects 
East and the West by the shortest route, and cat 
ries passengers, without change of cars, betwe ‘ 
Chicago and Kansas City, Council Blufts, Leics 
worth, Atchison, Minneapolis and St. Paul. # 
connects in Union Depots with all the pria 
lines’of road between the Atl nd the Fa 
Oceans. Its equipment is unr 

cent, Lag eomposed of Mo } 
Beautiful Day Coaches, Magnificent Hor 
clining Chair Cars, Pullman’s Frettzest 
Sleeping Cars, and the best Line of Dinitg\** 
in the World. Three Trains between Chicago st 
Missour: River Points. Two Trains betaress ie 
cago and Minneapolis and St. Paul, via the Faw 


66 0 
ALBERT LEA ROUTE.” 
A New and Direct Lease, via Senecs and Kankix 
kee, has recently been opened between Richmor 
Norfolk, omer News, Chattanooga, Atlanta, 2™ 
usta, Nashville, Louisville, Lexington, Gia 
ndianapolis and Lafayette, and Omaha, Miwe 
olis and 3t. Paul and intermediate POIs - 
All Through Passengers Travel on Fast £4? 
Trains. ; voter Ofseesil 
Tickets for sale at all princfpal Ticket Um 
the United States and Canada. f fare al 
Baggage checked through and rates oft 
ways as low a3 competitors that offer less 4 






es. Told. 

or detailed information, get tne slaps and Fale 
ers of the ‘ CUTE 
GREAT ROCK ISLAND Route 
At your nearest Ticket Offico, or address 
R. R. CABLE, E.ST.d IHN, a} 

Vice-Pres. & Gen’) M'g'r, Gen'l Tet & 508s 


CHICACC. 





Sharpsteen’s Lavender Mintmet! 


is an electrified and vegetable internal of — 
harmless medicine that advertises itself by Lae 
universal satisfaction to druggists, physician a 
all faithful consumers when used as papery ie 
quick relief in asthma, catarrh, coughs, Me dioh 
head, sore throat, hoarseness, croup, qui2 of a 
theria, pleurisy, neuralgia of the —? pe 

bowels, blind or ee barns, om roket 
or granulated eyelids, inflamed, cake : alts 
breast, sore nipples, chafes on babies © ool 
painful) injuries, samach poison, Lcoonreeae ths! 
painful gatherings in the ear or earaclies of 
ulcer or ache, scrofula or mascee wnappet P 


i 
the breast, barber’s itch, dandru 14 sore and 


rough hands, —" sore corns, 9 
ingrowing toe nails. ‘ ent 
Sha rpsteen’s Lavender Cin 
is soothing, cooling, cleansing, healings 4 paint 
ening and relieves soreness, swellings sled | 
injuries as soon as it is thoroughly arr 4, scratch 
a veterinary overt - i eee equalsi2 
aked bag, i g 10 Oo fle? 

es, sore teats and c liege will not trouble #e 
wounds where Ointment 
150 centé, 

: 2 Dr. B 
forwarded by mail on receipt of Mich, who be 
‘ste pless 
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Plated Studs, Gold Pla ‘ = 
a 
Telescopes. SDy 


free. Write at once 10 
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youn assru Street New York 
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Geneva, Kane Co., 








ra peveree # 
tion of Fruit and Ornamental Trees. . New sryzes: Gold Lee dl eat quills 
ANTED—100 YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN | _ for Fallof 1883now ready and mailed on application ] Chromo Visiting Cards Rutt so 
of energy, tact and good address, to sell our t2- 600 ACRES! 13 CREENH : By GP largest variety and Bere a Fe 
books this fall and winter; everyone who shows aul4-8t a Oy anos, & C0.,Lllite VD 
ability for the business will be promoted to a po- ua Be ——aa aeaartfl 
sition of trust and responsibility. The business | Wilt Dig . f vo ‘a da%eowls wal 
will pay from $600 to $1,000 the.first year, and FIVE ~ POTATO e will send yor. watch, tol 
ouble the second; stateage, experience in e — a Y DIGGER, y PRESS, Ue Yo one! 
and send this. CASSELL & COMPANY (LIMIT: | HUNDRED SKK iY \ Pry BY MAIL OR EXPAT ying 8%) od 
E.), 822 Broadway, N. Y. 84-2 | Bushels a Day. , a gadif not satis actors af red 
sgGeitesiixer ChromoUardg,no 2 alike, with name | ee, B12. °y 1883. awd Cwktches and save Yeyles free 
10¢ postpaid. Geo. I. Read & Co., Nassan, N.Y*; Manufactured by \) a cent,” Gatalogue of 2525 i 
Mann & : Every Watcs WA 
! i AYS to sell our Hand RubberStamps.Sam | Bartholomew. > STANDARD AMERICAN PAs 
ples free. FotsaMBE & Co,Cleveland , 2 = \ PIT 
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$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hauiet & Co., Portland, Me. 
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